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PREFACE 


Something  less  than  two  years  since,  I  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic, in  search  of  health.  Partly  to  gratify  friends,  and  partly 
to  while  away  rainy  days,  I  commenced  writing  letters  to  the 
Louisville  Journal ;  and  the  favorable  manner  in  which  they 
were  received  induced  me  to  continue  them  throughout  a  tour 
of  eighteen  months.  At  the  solicitation  of  the  same  friends, 
I  have  collected  these  letters  into  a  volume,  with  a  hope  that 
those  of  the  public  who  may  read  them,  may  not  find  them 
wholly  uninteresting.  It  is  almost  useless  to  say,  that  they 
are  not  presented  to  the  world  as  a  book  of  travels ;  they  are 
simply  what  the  title  of  the  volume  declares  them  to  be — 
letters  from  the  celebrated  places  on  the  three  older  conti- 
nents. Written  among  the  scenes  they  attempt  to  describe, 
they  give  the  candid  impressions  of  the  moment,  however 
these  might  be  opposed  to  the  ordinarily  received  opinions.  I 
fear  I  have  often  been  too  frank  to  be  popular ;  but  as  I  make 
no  pretensions  to  infallibility,  my  opinions  must  pass  for  what 
they  are  worth.  The  letters  on  the  English  seem,  even  to 
myself,  upon  after-perusal,  too  general,  and  perhaps  too  severe, 
in  their  denunciations  ;  but  as  they  recorded  the  impressions 
made  upon  me  at  the  time,  and  as  I  wish  to  give  the  letters 
as  they  originally  appeared,  I  shall  make  no  alterations.     If 
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my  volume  fails,  I  shall  be  consoled  by  the  consciousness  that 
a  few^  at  least,  will  be  pleased  to  have  the  letters  in  a  more 
lasting  form ;  if  it  succeeds,  I  shall  experience  that  delight 
which  all,  but  especially  the  young,  must  feel  in  the  approba- 
tion of  their  countrymen. 

The  Author. 


PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 


I   CANNOT  forego  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  issuing  of 
a  second  edition,  of  expressing  my  great  gratification  at  the 
rapid  sale  of  the  first.     So  many  more  eloquent  and  industri- 
ous pens  have  been  devoted  to  the  scenes  my  careless  letters 
attempted  to  describe,  that  no  room  was  left  for  hopes  of  such 
immediate  success.     But  I  believe  that  the  compliment  the 
public  has  been  pleased  to  pay  me,  is  the  more  delightful,  be- 
cause wholly  unlooked  for.     That  the  random  Letters  from 
Three   Continents,  written  hastily  during  the  few  hours  of 
leisure  I  could  steal  from  the  fatigues  of  a  long  journey, 
should  appear  so  highly  appreciated  by  the  public,  begets  the 
desire  of  producing  something  more  worthy  their  approbation. 
The  larger  and  more  interesting   portion  of  Europe  is  yet 
before  me,  and  as  I  am  still  young,  I  may  reasonably  hope  at 
some  future  period  to  ramble,  and  write  letters  in  Russia, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  which  will  surpass,  in  care  of  composition  at 
least,   those  from   the   "  Three    Continents."       One  or   two 
friends,  whose  judgments  I  confide  in,  have  suggested,  that,  in 
some  of  my  letters,  I  have  indulged  too  largely  in  the  details 
and  historical  associations  connected  with  noted  objects.    My 
original  intention  was  to  make  the  letters  useful  as  well  as 
amusing,  and  now,  since  they  have  been  collected  into  a  book, 
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that  sort  of  familiar  information  occupies  so  small  a  portion  of 
the  volume,  that  I  am  certain  it  could  not  prove  offensive  to 
the  best  informed,  whilst  it  might  prove  useful,  as  a  reference, 
to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with,  or  who  had  forgotten  it.  I 
am  well  aware  that  many  improvements  might  be  readily  made, 
especially  in  the  letters  from  London,  which  were  earliest 
written,  although  many  of  them  appear  in  the  end  of  the  book  ; 
but  my  desire  to  have  the  letters  remain  as  they  originally 
appeared  prevents  my  making  any  alterations  now,  as  it  did 
when  they  were  first  collected  into  a  volume. 

M.  F.  W. 


LETTERS  FROM  THREE  CONTINENTS. 


LETTER  I. 

Steamer  Caledonia,  near  Halifax,  1849. 

Gentlemen: — Why  should  we  wonder  that  death  has  its 
terrors,  even  for  the  bravest,  when  an  absence  from  friends  of 
a  few  short  months  seems  so  appalling.  I  early  learned,  and 
have  never  forgotten,  the  pangs  of  parting  from  those  I  loved. 
I  have  often  felt  how  painful  it  was  to  leave  some  spot  en- 
deared to  me  by  early  associations  or  recent  enjoyment,  but 
never  did  I  know  the  real  anguish  of  that  mournful  word 
"  farewell  "  till  the  dim,  shadowy  outlines  of  my  native  land 
faded  from  my  view.  I  yet  lingered — I  strained  my  eyes  to 
catch  another  glimpse — but  the  blue  line  of  the  horizon  and 
the  rolling  white-caps  alone  answered  my  look.  I  turned 
away  and  felt  alone — a  wide  waste  of  waters  rolled  between 
me  and  all  I  loved  on  earth.  I  had  left  behind  me  home, 
friends,  and  country,  for  the  uncertain  joys  of  strange  lands, 
and  my  heart  was  sad. 

The  future,  illumined  by  no  bright  hopes  of  coming 
pleasures — cheered  by  no  fond  anticipations  of  my  return — 
was  all  gloom  and  sadness.  It  seemed  like  a  dark  room 
crowded  with  furniture,  in  which  I  feared  to  advance  one 
step  lest  I  should  encounter  some  unseen  obstacle.  Almost 
every  man  has  his  peculiar  superstition — one  fears  the  unseen 
spirits  of  the  air-— another  is  influenced  by  omens — a  third 
believes  in  dreams — and,  struggle  against  it  as  I  will,  I 
fear  I  am  half  fatalist.  Though  I  try  to  convince  myself  of 
its  folly,  a  nameless  apprehension — a  shadowy,  indistinct  fear 
weighs  down  my  spirits  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts  to  be  gay. 
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Changes  must  take  place — time  and  absence  will  do  their 
work — hearts  that  now  beat  for  me  may  be  still,  and  home 
may  lose  half  its  charms  by  the  absence,  or  coldness,  of  those 
I  left  all  warmth. 

All  day  I  sat,  listless  and  melancholy,  looking  out  upon 
the  broad  expanse  of  waters  or  watching  the  distant  vessels, 
as  they  glided  lazily  from  my  view.  Time  wore  on — the  sun 
went  down  in  unclouded  magnificence,  lighting  up  the  whole 
western  sky  with  a  lurid  glare,  and  dyeing  the  sea  with  bril- 
liant tints  of  crimson — twilight  came,  and  the  breakers  roared 
more  hoarsely — the  winds  whistled  through  the  rigging  and 
swelled  the  sails,  and  my  sadness  seemed  to  grow  with  the 
thickening  gloom  of  night. 

The  convivial  song  and  merry  laugh  of  my  fellow-passen- 
gers grated  harshly  on  my  ear — I  longed  to  be  alone — I  re- 
tired to  my  room  and  tried  to  sleep,  but  the  low  murmur  of 
the  waves,  as  they  beat  against  the  sides  of  the  ship,  sounded 
like  the  whispered  farewell  of  those  at  home.  I  looked  forth 
at  the  moon ;  her  chaste  beams,  trembling  upon  the  troubled 
waters,  reminded  me  of  the  light  of  those  eyes  that,  at  part- 
ing, vainly  struggled  to  smile  upon  me  through  their  tears.  I 
looked  elsewhere,  but  all  was  gloom,  as  boundless  as  that  of 
my  own  soul,  and  when  I  did  sleep,  it  was  to  dream  of  my 
friends  proving  faithless  and  of  my  country  lost.  M. 


LETTER  11. 


Liverpool,  1849. 

Gentlemen  : — Tt  is,  I  believe,  generally  conceded  that  few 
things  are  more  difficult  than  to  begin  a  letter,  unless,  per- 
haps, it  is  to  end  one.  Now,  although  I  have  written  to  you 
too  often  to  "  play  shy  "  at  this  late  day  and  profess  modesty, 
yet,  as  my  first  letter  from  this  side  the  great  herring  pond 
forms  rather  an  era  in  my  epistolary  existence,  I  could  wish 
to  open  with  a  grand  flourish,  but  I  rack  my  brains  in  vain  to 
find  one. 

Most  interesting  young  gentlemen,  in  "  writing  home," 
might  introduce  with  safety  the  stereotyped  complaints 
against  England's  fogs  and  rains,  and  against  the  traveller's 
bugbear,  the  custom-house.  In  my  case,  fate  was  most  cruel 
to  be  kind,  for,  unfortunately  for  my  fame  as  a  correspondent, 
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the  sun  waged  with  the  smoke  a  doubtful  contest,  during 
which  he  would  sometimes  shine  forth  most  gloriously.  And, 
though  I  thus  escaped  a  ducking,  I  lost  the  opportunity  of 
pouring  forth  some  touchingly  pathetic  strains  against  the 
suicidal  climate  of  Britain,  which  I  had  already  cut  and  dried 
for  the  occasion.  But,  to  make  the  matter  worse,  I  happened 
to  be  bearer  of  dispatches,  and  thus  escaped  the  misery,  I 
most  wished  to  endure — of  having  my  dirty  linen  tumbled 
forth  into  the  gairish  light  of  day,  and  my  whole  wardrobe 
rummaged  through  by  the  insinuating  fingers  of  custom- 
house officers,  for  I  longed  to  rail  against  the  "  insolence  of 
office,"  which  I  should  have  done  most  eloquently,  had  I  not 
been  exempted  from  "those  ills"  that  travellers  are  ''heirs 
to." 

So  you  see  I  cannot  be  grandiloquent,  and  really  find  it 
difficult  to  be  commonplace.  I  have  concluded  that  a  man's 
brains  are  very  much  like  precocious  children,  and  will  not  al- 
ways -'  show  off"  when  bidden.  My  very  anxiety  to  say  some- 
thing especially  original — my  desire  to  render  my  first  letter 
from  "abroad"  extra  spicy  and  agreeable,  has  tumbled  me 
into  a  deep  well  of  silence,  from  which  I  can  scarcely  escape 
without  bringing  up  with  me,  in  the  bucket,  an  alarming 
quantity  of  nonsense.  But  I  hope  you  will  not  be  flooded 
this  time,  and  I  promise  you  to  be  less  bewildered  by  sight- 
seeing for  the  future,  and  to  tumble  into  no  more  wells. 

A  little  steamer  came  out  to  our  own  for  the  mails,  and  in 
her  was  I  landed,  whilst  the  Caledonia  proceeded  to  the  cus- 
tom-house docks,  where  the  baggage  of  the  passengers  was  to 
be  passed  through  the  rigors  of  examination.  As  our  little 
boat  touched  the  shore,  I  found  the  good  city  of  Liverpool, 
like  every  other,  busy  and  bustling  as  she  seemed,  had  her 
swarm  of  idlers  to  pour  forth  upon  the  arrival  of  "  the  steam- 
er." A  mob  of  the  genteel  and  shabby,  old  and  young, 
were  collected  to  see  us  land.  Some  greedily  gazed  at  the 
mail  bags  with  open-mouthed  intensity,  as  if  they  expected  to 
dive  into  their  mysterious  depths,  and  devour  their  contents, 
which  were  pregnant  with  the  "  late  events"  of  another  conti- 
nent, whilst  others  stared  with  seemingly  as  much  wonder  at 
your  humble  servant,  as  if  he  had  been  a  live  specimen  from 
the  Cainanche  tribes,  instead  of  a  modest  young  man  ''on  his 
travels,"  from  Rackensack. 

The  first  strong  impression  I  received  upon  landing  in 
Liverpool  was  any  thing  but  romantic.     I  did  not  go  into 
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raptures  about  the  beauty  of  the  women,  nor  was  I  shocked 
by  the  ugliness  of  the  men.  I  did  not  so  much  wonder  at 
her  architectural  elegance  and  commercial  bustle,  as  at  the 
gigantic  size  of  her  dray  horses.  Their  huge  heads  and  necks, 
their  massive  forms  and  elephantine  limbs,  could  not  fail,  I 
think,  to  excite  the  wonder  of  any  stranger,  but  they  were  ob- 
jects of  special  attention  and  delight  to  *•  a  plain  Arkansas 
farmer"  with  an  amateur's  taste  for  agriculture.  By  Ceres  ! 
what  horses  they  would  be  for  a  cotton-press. 

Well,  my  dispatches  have  been  delivered.  I  have  had  an 
agreeable  conversation  with  General  Armstrong — a  refresh- 
ing bath  at  my  hotel — the  Waterloo — and  I  am  now  prepared 

for  a  short  stroll   through   the  city,  whilst  A is  still  in 

"  durance  vile"  at  the  custom-house.  Liverpool  impresses  me 
much  more  favorably  than  I  expected.  Its  large  showy  shops 
— its  broad  well  paved  streets — numerous  churches  and  pub- 
lic buildings,  give  it  an  interest  I  never  suspected  it  of  pos- 
sessing. The  streets  are  macadamized,  but  with  some  kind 
of  granite,  which  does  not  grind  into  powder  like  our  lime- 
stone, and  makes  much  more  delightful  roads  than  the  pebble- 
paved  streets  of  New  Orleans  and  New-York. 

The  City  Hall  and  Exchange  buildings  are  very  fine,  with 
a  metal  monument  to  Nelson  in  the  paved  court  between 
them.  St.  George's  Hall  is  a  grand  building  of  dark  yellow 
stone — it  has  a  magnificent  portico  supported  by  Corinthian 
columns,  and  when  it  is  entirely  finished  will  be  a  splendid 
pile.  Of  the  churches  I  will  say  nothing.  They  are  gener- 
ally Gothic,  and  are  very  much  what  they  are  in  New-York, 
or  anywhere  else,  where  funds  are  abundant. 

Liverpool,  now  the  largest  shipping  port  in  the  world,  is, 
it  appears,  quite  an  ancient  city,  although  its  early  increase 
was  but  slow.  It  is  distinguished  for  the  number  and  size  of 
its  docks,  for  loading  and  unloading  vessels,  and  was,  I  believe, 
the  first  city  of  England  to  adopt  them.  The  largest  of  these, 
the  Prince's  Dock,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  two  millions 
and  a  half  of  dollars.  The  first  census  of  Liverpool  was  taken 
in  1272,  when  there  were  800  inhabitants.  In  observing  the 
boasted  growth  of  English  cities,  I  cannot  but  feel  proud  to 
find  it  is  so  far  behind  that  of  our  own  in  America.  Liver- 
pool was  a  large  town  at  a  time,  when  the  very  continent  on 
which  New-York,  its  great  rival,  stands,  was  unknown.  And 
yet  by  a  magic  impulse,  which  it  seems  impossible  for  Eng- 
lishmen to  understand,  successful  industry  has  reared  upon  a 
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spot,  where   two  centuries  ago  the  Indian  hunted  his  wild 
game,  a  mighty  city  that  rivals  London  herself  in  shipping. 

In  1840  the  population  of  New-York  was  about  three  hun- 
dred thousand,  and  that  of  Liverpool  two  hundred  thousand. 
The  latter  city  is  now  supposed  to  contain  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand,  whilst  New- York  must  have  at  least  half  a  mil- 
lion. Liverpool  is  now  the  largest,  London  the  second,  and 
New- York  the  third  shipping  port  in  the  world.  Hurrah  for 
young  America  ! — she  will  beat  them  all.  M. 


LETTER  IIL 

Liverpool,  1849. 

Gentlemen  : — It  was  only  after  shaking  off  the  drowsy  god, 
and  issuing  once  more  into  the  busy  world  without,  that  I  could 
realize  being  in  this  land  of  beer  and  roast  beef.  I  looked  in 
vain  for  those  evidences  of  immeasurable  superiority,  which  I 
had  been  taught  to  expect  at  every  turn ;  and  I  began  to  fear 
that  England  was  only  to  Englishmen  the  modern  Canaan 
they  represent  her.  But  the  truth  is,  it  does  "  flow  "  with  beer 
and  porter,  and  'tis  the  only  country  that  does.  All  the 
"  manna  and  quails,"  therefore,  that  France  or  America  offer 
the  Englishman,  can  never  induce  him  to  regard  them  as 
being  better  than  the  desert,  when  he  sighs  for  the  liquid  de- 
lights of  his  own  country.  His  powers  of  suction  do  not 
constitute  John  Bull's  only  resemblance  to  an  oyster;  but  of 
this  hereafter. 

The  bustling  crowd  by  which  I  was  swept  along,  inspired 
me  with  none  of  those  lively  emotions  I  expected  to  experience 
on  visiting  for  the  first  time  a  land  of  strangers.  There  was 
a  silence,  a  stiffness  about  the  people  ;  a  gloom  in  the  murky 
atmosphere,  that  excited  the  melancholy  sort  of  curiosity  one 
feels  to  read  inscriptions  upon  tombstones,  or  to  learn  whose 
funeral  moves  slowly  by.  Now  whether  they  were  oppressed 
by  an  excess  of  happiness,  or  their  high  taxes ;  whether  they 
groaned  under  the  weight  of  their  dignity,  or  the  gout,  I  know 
not ;  but  certain  it  is,  I  never  saw  so  many  rueful  visages  in  so 
busy  a  scene.  Perhaps  it  may  be  deemed  unbecoming  in  these 
rich  snobs  to  deal  in  so  cheap  a  commodity  as  good  humor ; 
or  perhaps  they  are  indignant  that  necessity  compels  them  to 
expose  their  dapper  persons   to  contact  with   the   despised 
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million  ;  or  perhaps — but  surmises  will  never  solve  the  mys- 
tery ;  I  only  know  they  look  like  perambulating  vinegar 
cruets,  that's  all.  If  you  ask  a  well-dressed  Englishman  a 
direction,  he  seems  for  an  instant  lost  in  wonder  at  your  pre- 
sumption, answers  you  shortly,  or  not  at  all,  and  then  hurries 
on  in  sullen  silence,  as  if  the  weight  of  a  leaden  diadem  pressed 
upon  his  brain.  Every  man  who  dresses  like  a  gentleman, 
is  as  tightly  wrapped  up  in  his  self-conceit,  as  in  his  white 
neckcloth,  and  one  is  about  as  unbending  as  the  other  :  but 
the  presence  of  a  superior  always  subdues  the  first,  as  instant- 
ly as  perspiration  limbers  the  last. 

The  little  I  have  seen  of  Englishmen  has  convinced  me 
that  they  are  gregarious  neither  by  nature  nor  inclination. 
Selfishness  makes  them  solitary ;  they  only  seek  cities  be- 
cause there  wealth  is  to  be  accumulated,  and  their  selfish  tastes 
gratified.  They  only  tolerate  crowds  in  order  to  drive  good 
bargains  ;  and  whether  they  are  chaffering  for  a  place  at  court, 
a  wife,  or  a  box  of  tallow  candles,  the  same  narrow-minded  self- 
ishness stamps  the  transaction,  for  'tis  but  a  bargain  after  all. 

They  are  a  nation  who,  witnessing  daily  evidences  of  the 
magic  power  of  ready  money,  have  a  proper  respect  and  love 
both  for  it  and  its  possessors.  And  when  the  experience  of  a 
life-time  has  taught  them  that  cash  is  the  real  ''  Aladdin's 
lamp"  to  fill  the  world  with  miracles,  how  can  they  do  other- 
wise than  worship  any  genii,  good  or  evil,  who  will  give  it? 
When,  therefore,  we  remember  the  school  in  which  they  have 
been  taught,  we  should  be  more  lenient  toward  their  national 
sin.  English  society  seems  an  oppressive  system,  constructed 
to  sink  still  lower  the  humble,  and  to  assist  those  who  are 
above  assistance.  Upon  all,  from  a  cabman  down,  it  bears 
with  peculiar  weight ;  from  a  landlord  of  a  hotel  to  a  prince  of 
the  blood,  it  never  fails  to  bolster.  It  establishes  by  law  the 
poor  pittance  a  cabman  is  permitted  to  receive,  and  publishes 
a  circular  of  prices  to  prevent  his  receiving  a  sixpence  over  his 
legal  fare.  It  has  police  regulations  against  beggars.  But  it 
blandly  smiles  upon  the  extortions  of  innkeepers,  allows  lords 
to  receive  pensions  for  services  their  great-grandfathers  per- 
formed, and  gives  to  princes  lucrative  oifices,  the  duties  of 
which  exist  but  in  name. 

I  was  much  amused  at  mine  host  of  the  Waterloo,  who  dis- 
played his  regard  for  me,  as  a  stranger,  by  not  permitting  the 
cabman  to  charge  a  sixpence  over  the  established  rate,  and 
evinced  his  great  aflfection  for  my  purse  by  threatening  to  flay  » 
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alive  a  poor  beggar  boy,  who  humbly  pleaded  for  a  penny,  but 
when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  draw  upon  my  finances,  he  charged 
me  tivo  dollars  for  the  plainest  dinner  I  have  taken  for  many  a 
long  day.  I  suppose  the  jovial  old  gentleman  wished  to  give 
me  a  practical  illustration  of  the  old  saw,  "  Take  care  of  the 
pennies^  and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves." 

Large  as  it  was,  I  paid  his  bill  without  a  murmur,  for  there 
was  consolation  in  having,  after  a  whole  day's  close  search, 
found  something  in  this  much-vaunted  land,  which,  even  I  was 
ready  to  admit,  was  vastly  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind 
in  America.  In  their  charges  they  certainly  do  excel  us  most 
wonderfully.     ,  .  M. 


LETTER  IV. 

London,  1849. 

Gentlemen  : — As  my  first  bill  in  England  made  me  stare, 
notwithstanding  all  I  had  heard  of  the  expensive  living,  I  can- 
not resist  tlue  temptation  of  giving  its  amount  and  one  or  two 
items.  We  were  in  Liverpool  twenty-four  hours,  and  my  bill 
at  the  hotel,  which  had  been  recommended  as  "  a  very  nice 
place,  and  very  moderate  in  its  charges,"  was  five  dollars. 
Our  dinner  consisted  of  turtle  soup,  salmon,  and  mutton  chops  ; 
but  as  all  an  Englishman's  ideas  of  heaven  seem  realized  at 
the  dinner-table,  I  suppose  the  hosts  think  that  a  glimpse  of 
paradise,  however  indistinctly  afi*orded  by  a  plain  dinner, 
should  be  well  paid  for,  and  charge  accordingly.  One  item  of 
the  dinner  was,  "  turtle  soup,  15  cents"  The  idea  of  charging 
such  a  sum  for  a  plate  of  turtle  soup,  in  a  sea-port  town,  when 
a  man  can  get  a  much  better  plate  at  Walker's,  in  Louisville, 
fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  miles  from  the  sea,  for  a 
dime,  and  have  a  "  glass  of  something  "  thrown  in  !  I  do  not 
mean  to  blame  a  stupid  Englishman  for  not  having  as  good 
soup  as  Walker,  for  only  a  man  of  parts  could ;  it  is  the 
charge  I  speak  of 

I  give  this  merely  as  a  specimen  of  English  customs  at 
their  boasted  English  hotels.  Two  dollars  for  a  dinner  of  two 
kinds  of  meat,  and  those  doled  out  as  if  by  calculation  of  the 
probable  quantity  a  hungry  man  would  consume.  The  idea  of 
a  man's  being  allowanced  to  one  chop  and  three  small  potatoes 
about  the  size  of  bullets  !  There  is  no  appearance  of  plentyj; 
no  hospitable  abundance ;  no  tempting  bill  of  fare  of  a  foot's 
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length  ;  but  every  thing  on  the  contracted  and  economical  sys- 
tem except  their  bills,  and  they  are  extensive  enough,  heaven 
knows.  Some  one  says  that  the  liberality  with  which  a  man 
helps  another  at  table,  is  a  pretty  sure  index  of  his  disposition. 
If  this  really  be  a  criterion,  I  should  imagine  an  Englishman's 
soul  to  be  about  the  size  of  an  old-fashioned  cut  fourpence. 

But,  according  to  English  authority,  the  beauty  of  this  sys- 
tem is,  that  you  take  dinner,  at  a  moment's  warning,  in  the 
coffee-room,  all  to  yourself^  and  pay  for  just  what  you  order. 
The  coffee-room  is  a  gloomy  apartment,  divided  off  into  little 
stalls  for  four  persons — and  the  fact  is,  you  can  go  in  at  any 
hour  you  please,  order  your  dinner,  wait  two  mortal  hours  in 
melancholy  solitude  for  its  appearance,  and  then  most  de- 
cidedly pay  for  what  you  order.  Not  being  so  much  of  an 
anaconda  as  to  delight  in  swallowing  my  food  in  secrecy  and 
retirement,  I  must  confess  I  greatly  prefer  the  cheerfulness 
and  society  of  the  tahle  (Vhote^  and  willingly  leave  the  coffee- 
room  to  those  who  are  only  capable  of  enjoying  the  selfish 
pleasure  oi  eating. 

We  were  set  down  at  the  railroad  station  by  a  cab,  and  our 
baggage  being  immediately  taken  in  charge  by  the  company's 
numerous  porters,  who  are  all  in  coarse  livery,  we  took  tickets 
for  the  second-class  cars,  which  we  were  told  were  always  pre- 
ferred by  English  gentlemen  for  day  travelling,  and  were 
shown  our  places.  Such  cars !  These  were  the  elegant 
luxurious  conveyances,  which,  according  to  English  passengers 
on  the  steamer,  were  to  convey  to  us  backwoods  Americans 
something  of  an  idea  oi  what  a  railroad  really  was. 

Miserable  narrow  little  boxes,  without  cushions  or  lining, 
and  with  scarcely  space  enough  between  the  seats,  which  ex- 
tended entirely  across  the  cars,  to  allow  the  passengers,  who 
face  each  other,  room  even  to  "  spoon  "  with  any  thing  like 
comfort. 

But,  thought  I,  the  road  must  be  vastly  superior  to  ours  to 
justify  so  much  boasting,  and  the  difference  of  prices.  We 
had  not  gone  many  miles,  though,  before  I  was  convinced  the 
speed  was  about  the  same  in  both  countries.  The  distance 
from  Albany  to  Boston  is  the  same  as  from  Liverpool  to  London, 
and  the  time  for  running  it  is  about  equal ;  and  yet,  to  travel 
in  these  miserable  pens  here,  the  like  of  which  I  never  saw  at- 
tached to  one  of  our  trains  of  any  class,  we  pay  two  dollars 
and  a  half  more  than  in  our  mahogany-lined  cars  for  the  same 
distance. 
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In  nothing  was  I  ever  more  disappointed  than  in  the 
beauty  and  cultivation  of  English  farms.  From  my  observa- 
tions along  the  road  from  Liverpool  to  London,  I  found  the 
garden-like  beauty  of  this  "  dreamland,"  as  Willis  calls  it,  to 
consist  in  extensive  wheat-fields  and  small  cabbage-gardens, 
which,  to  me,  looked  very  much  like  others  of  the  same  sort  I 
had  seen  before.  The  exquisite  little  farm  cottages  of  snowy 
whiteness,  embowered  in  shade-trees,  and  half  concealed  by* 
clambering  roses  and  woodbines,  I  found  were  mere  poetic 
fictions,  in  which  Englishmen  love  to  indulge  concerning  their 
own  country.  The  country  was  thoroughly  cultivated,  but 
that  was  all. 

Many  Americans,  who  discover  something  so  much  more 
imposing  in  the  sound  of  j'jar/i:  than  that  of  farm  or  plantation — 
who  are  dazzled  by  the  gaudy  liveries,  and  dumb-stricken  by 
the  high-sounding  titles  of  the  nobility — may  find  something 
even  in  farm-houses  of  England  far  more  delightful  and  beauti- 
ful than  in  our  own  country  ;  but  to  me  the  scene  seems 
strangely  diff'erent. 

On  reaching  London,  as  we  had  no  checks,  we  had  to  run 
up  and  down  the  train  to  discover  upon  the  top  of  which  car 
our  trunks  were  stowed;  and  had  to  wait  till  they  were 
tumbled  off,  instead  of  handing  our  checks  to  a  porter,  and 
going  on  to  our  hotel,  as  we  might  have  done  in  '-^  barbarous'^ 
America.  M. 


LETTER  V. 

Paris,  1849. 

Like  other  straws  suddenly  cast  into  this  mighty  vortex 
of  pleasure,  I  have  been  whirled  around  too  rapidly  to  know, 
or  even  to  see  any  thing  distinctly.  I  have  made  no  pause. 
I  have  had  no  time  to  analyze  my  feelings — fun,  frolic,  novelty, 
excitement,  beauty,  and  perfect  freedom  have  all  flashed  upon 
me,  but  it  was  with  the  passing  brilliancy  of  a  brightly  illu- 
minated street,  through  which  I  had  driven  at  a  furious  rate. 

I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me  declare  what  had  pleased 
me  most,  but  I  only  know  that  I  have  found  Paris  all,  and 
more  than  all  that  I  expected.  I  only  feel  that  I  have  been 
charmed,  and  delighted  beyond  description.  I  can  now  appre- 
ciate the  enthusiasm  with  which  people  recur  to  their  visit  to 
this  delightful  place.  I  will  no  longer  regard  as  affectation, 
2* 
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the  ecstacy  with  which  they  recount  its  pleasures ;  and, 
although  I  have  not  quite  run  wild  amidst  the  grandeur  and 
beauty,  the  variety  and  freedom  of  Paris,  and  Paris  life,  yet 
they  possess  even  for  me  a  fascination  I  had  scarcely  expected. 
If  I  had  never  felt  satiety,  or  the  chills,  if  I  was  still  in  the 
heydey  of  life,  I  might  be  induced,  like  many  others,  to  linger 
here  for  months  without  a  wish  to  wander  farther.  But,  alas  ! 
my  Arkansas  acclimation  has  thinned  my  blood,  dissipation 
has  lost  its  allurements,  and  excitement  no  longer  charms  as 
once  it  did,  for  I  have  "  spent  my  whole  summer  whilst  yet  it 
was  May." 

When  I  entered  the  world  as  a  boy,  life  seemed  to  me  a 
beauteous  prairie,  fragrant  with  flowers  and  fresh  verdure. 
Eager,  in  the  recklessness  of  youth,  to  pluck  the  blooming 
pleasures  by  which  I  was  surrounded — I  spared  no  full- 
blown flower  of  delight — I  left  no  half  opened  bud  of  hope  for 
the  future — till  I  had  too  soon  traversed  the  plain,  and  gath- 
ered all  that  was  worth  plucking,  and  was  forced  to  pause  to 
look  back  upon  the  desolation  I  had  wantonly  made.  The 
verdure  was  trampled — the  flowers  were  withered,  and  there 
was  not  a  hill  to  break  the  heavy  monotony  of  the  scene,  nor 
a  tree  to  relieve  the  sameness  that  weighed  so  heavily  upon 
my  heart.  Forgive  me — I  find  I  am  growing  sentimental. 
But  if  any  thing  could  more  certainly  restore  warmth  to  the 
blood,  and  youth  to  the  limbs,  than  the  prescription  once  made 
for  David,  it  is  life  in  Paris,  and  you  must  excuse  my  indulg- 
ing in  some  of  the  romance  of  boyhood,  since  I  have  grown 
young  again. 

Pleasure  here  is  made  a  luxury,  a  delight,  and  not  a 
laborious  business  as  in  England.  Its  rapid  stream,  unlike 
the  sluggish  mill-tail  in  London,  which  with  difficulty  turns 
the  ponderous  mill  where  the  English  grind  their  enjoyments, 
is  a  wild,  babbling  brook,  down  which  each  cork  of  a  French- 
man dances  with  delight,  without  one  glance  to  the  past  or  a 
look  to  the  future.  People  here  enjoy  themselves  because 
they  cannot  help  it,  not  because  they  have  nothing  else  to  do. 
Pleasure  to  them  brings  relaxation,  not  ennui.  They  laugh 
at  every  thing.  They  have  the  keenest  sense  of  the  ridiculous 
in  the  world,  and  nothing  appears  too  high  or  too  low  to  be 
caricatured.  Life  itself  with  them  is  a  farce,  which  they  often 
turn  into  a  tragedy  by  a  plunge  into  the  Seine,  or  a  leap  from 
some  monument.  Gay,  thoughtless,  and  impulsive,  they 
esteem  nothing  except  as  it  contributes  to  the  enjoyment  of 
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the  moment.  Brave  amidst  the  danger  of  battle,  daring 
during  the  excitement  of  a  charge,  they  have  no  moral 
courage,  no  powers  of  endurance.  Wholly  unused  to  sorrow? 
they  will  in  the  first  bitter  moments  of  grief  commit  suicide, 
with  the  same  levity  w^hich  has  marked  their  life,  and  brave 
the  future  terrors  of  another  world  rather  than  bear  their 
present  ills,  to  which  they  seem  alone  sensible.  Scarcely  a 
week  passes  without  the  bodies  of  several  despairing  lovers, 
which  have  been  fished  from  the  Seine,  being  exposed  at  the 
Morgue.  And  scarcely  a  month  rolls  by  but  what  some 
romantic  fool,  who  has  been  deserted  by  his  mistress,  or  who 
has,  like  the  ambitious  tortoise,  a  wish  to  learn  to  fly,  makes 
a  lofty  leap  from  Napoleon's  monument,  in  the  Place  Ven- 
dome.  Every  thing  with  them  is  an  exaggeration.  Excessive 
in  their  politeness,  their  patriotism,  their  joy,  and  their  grief, 
they  always  run  wild  with  the  whim  of  the  moment.  They 
know  no  bounds  to  their  enthusiasm  for  liberty  or  loyalty,  as 
the  case  happens  to  be — there  is  no  medium  in  their  enjoy- 
ments or  their  sorrows.  The  slightest  things  will  amuse 
them,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  trivial  causes  will  drive 
them  to  the  commission  of  that  dread  deed,  which  eternity 
cannot  annul.  Living  only  for  enjoyment,  life  itself  becomes 
valueless,  when  it  ceases  to  be  a  prolonged  carnival. 

As  I  said  before,  pleasures  have  chased  each  other  too 
rapidly — magnificent  buildings,  splendid  squares,  monuments, 
and  gardens,  have  crowded  too  thickly  upon  me,  to  give  me 
time  for  particular  descriptions.  I  am  too  much  delighted 
with  the  whole  to  be  myself  aware  what  pleases  me  most. 
And  then,  too,  Paris  seems  more  like  home  to  me.  The  pre- 
vailing style  of  building  very  nearly  resembles  that  of  New 
Orleans,  and  the  people  seem  less  like  foreigners  to  me  than 
the  English  did.  'Tis  strange  that,  although  we  speak  the 
same  language  as  the  English,  the  differences  of  our  dress 
and  general  appearance  are  much  more  marked  than  those 
between  the  French  and  ourselves.  We  have  no  feelings  in 
common  with  the  English,  although  there  is  some  little  con- 
geniality between  us  and  the  French.  Then,  too,  I  meet  so 
many  Americans  here  that  I  feel  much  less  alone  than  when 
I  was  in  London.  It  is  astonishing  how  many  of  our  coun- 
trymen are  abroad.  Although  my  circle  of  acquaintance  in 
all  of  our  large  cities  is  very  limited,  scarcely  a  day  elapses 
without  my  meeting  some  familiar  face,  and  sometimes  a  par- 
ticular friend,  whom  I  never  dreamed  of  encountering  so  far 
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from  home.  Great  numbers  have  come  over  from  New  Or- 
leans with  the  intention  of  returning  in  the  fall ;  and  indeed 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  a  few  years  more,  Paris  will  be  for 
Americans  the  fashionable  summer  resort,  as  the  Northern 
cities  of  the  States  are  now  to  us  of  the  West  and  Southwest. 
Mr.  Broadhead,  our  secretary  of  legation  in  London,  declared 
that  during  the  twelve  years  of  his  official  life,  he  had  never 
issued  so  many  passports  as  during  the  present  summer. 

Somebody  says  that  "  bliss  was  born  a  twin,''  and  a  man 
can  never  appreciate  how  true  it  is  till  he  is  surrounded  by 
strangers  in  a  strange  land.  My  pleasure  was  indescribable 
in  meeting  several  old  acquaintances,  whose  familiar  faces 
almost  made  me  forget  that  the  broad  Atlantic  rolled  between 
me  and  beloved  America.  And  I  am  now  often  happy  in 
being  one  of  a  jovial  party  of  five  Kentuckians,  which  is,  I 
believe,  a  somewhat  unusual  number  to  see  assembled  in 
Paris. 

Among  the  delightful  circle  of  American  friends,  I  num- 
ber with  great  pleasure  that  prince  of  editors  and  good  fel- 
lows. Gr.  W.  K.,  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune.  I  have  seen 
the  proof-sheets  of  the  plates  which  are  to  accompany  Mr. 
Kendall's  illustrated  history  of  the  Mexican  war.  They  are 
gotten  up  with  unusual  spirit  and  elegance.  They  will  do 
our  country  honor,  and  will  be  worthy  representations  of  the 
glorious  battles  in  which  Mr.  K.  acted  so  distinguished  a 
part,  and  has  already  so  glowingly  described.  The  work  will 
have  the  unusual  advantage  of  being  written  by  a  man  who 
took  part  in  the  stirring  events  which  it  records,  and  being 
illustrated  by  drawings  made  upon  the  ground,  and  colored 
correctly  to  represent  the  uniforms  of  the  different  corps. 
The  death  of  one  of  the  principal  workmen  during  the  cholera 
has  very  greatly  retarded  the  appearance  of  the  work,  but  it 
will  be  out  in  a  few  months,  and  will,  I  know,  command,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  that  attention  which  it  so  well  deserves. 

In  leaving  the  United  States,  I  could  but  fear  that  I,  like 
so  many  others,  might  be  weaned  from  the  delights  of  home 
by  the  luxuries  and  dissipations  of  Europe  ;  that  in  spite  of 
myself  I  might  draw  comparisons  unfavorable  to  our  own  re- 
publican manners  and  customs.  But  each  new  country  through 
which  I  pass,  each  new  city  I  visit,  only  makes  me  turn  with 
more  pride  and  affection  to  the  dear  land  of  my  birth  ;  and  I 
feel  that  time  and  distance  will  only  bind  my  heart  more 
closely  to  her.     I  never  knew  how  a  man  ought  to  glory  in 
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being  an  American  till  I  had  seen  something  of  England  and 
France,  and  I  was  not  before  aware  how  much  respect^  if  not 
love,  the  proud  title  of  American  citizen  commands  in  foreign 
countries.  It  has  been  frequently  objected  to  young  Ame- 
ricans travelling  much  in  "foreign  parts,"  that  it  disqualifies 
them  for  the  enjoyment  of  home,  and  unfits  them  for  the  > 
afiairs  in  which  they  must  engage,  in  order  to  occupy  an 
honorable  position  among  their  countrymen.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  man  ought  to  travel  to  know  how  to  love  the 
Union  and  its  institutions ;  that  he  must  witness  the  empty 
parade  and  abject  misery  of  other  nations  before  he  can  pro- 
perly appreciate  the  happiness  of  his  own.  M. 


LETTER  VI. 

Brussels,  1849. 
Gentlemen  : — The  battlefield  of  Waterloo  as  peacefully 
waves  with  ripened  grain,  as  if  it  had  never  witnessed  the 
fearful  shocks  of  hostile  squadrons — as  if  it  had  never  been 
shaken  by  the  thunder  of  artillery,  nor  drunk  the  mingled 
blood  of  those  bitter  foes,  who  could  only  be  united  in  death. 
The  immense  artificial  mound,  surmounted  by  the  Belgique 
lion  in  brass,  and  the  ruins  of  the  chateau  of  Hougoumont, 
with  its  battered  walls  and  half-burned  gates,  alone  mark  it  as 
the  spot  upon  which  the  destinies  of  Europe  were  decided. 
Waterloo  is  not  alone  interesting  as  the  scene  of  the  fiercest 
and  most  important  battle  of  modern  times — not  alone  as  the 
place  of  combat  between  two  of  the  greatest  generals  that  the 
world  has  ever  known  ;  it  is  not  visited  only  as  the  closing 
scene  of  the  startling  career  of  that  man  who,  at  a  time  of  life 
when  other  men  begin  to  be  great,  had  raised  himself  from 
obscurity  to  being  the  greatest  commander  and  the  most 
powerful  sovereign  of  the  world  ;  who  had  given  and  taken 
away  kingdoms,  as  if  they  were  playthings  ;  who  had  dictated 
terms  of  peace  to  every  country  of  Europe,  and  had  compel- 
led the  greatest  of  its  kings  to  do  homage  for  their  kingdoms ; 
but  as  the  spot  upon  which  the  fate  of  Europe  and  perhaps  of 
the  world  was  decided.  No  man  can  visit  it  without  a  thousand 
tumultuous  recollections  of  the  past,  and  vague  speculations 
of  the  future  crowding  upon  him. 

As  I  paused  upon  those  spots  from  which  Napoleon  had 
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hurled  his  tremendous  attacks  up  the  British  lines — as  I 
lingered  in  the  ravine  from  which  he  witnessed  the  final  charge 
and  repulse  of  his  Old  Guard,  and  where  his  proud  heart 
must  have  endured,  in  that  instant  of  defeat,  a  lifetime  of 
agony — I  could  but  think  if  Fortune,  who  had  spoiled  Napo- 
leon, had  smiled  on  her  old  favorite  here — if  Grouchy  had 
done  his  duty,  and  the  Emperor  been  victorious — how  dif- 
ferent might  now  be  the  situation  of  Europe  !  Napoleon's 
restless  ambition  would  only  have  been  bounded  by  universal 
empire.  He  would  have  pulled  down  the  old  kings  and  put 
up  new.  And  the  liberal  views  and  enlightened  policy  which 
marked  his  rule,  would  have  weaned  the  people  from  their 
innate  attachment  to  the  hereditary  families,  and  gradually 
prepared  them  for  that  freedom  which  they  know  not  now  how 
to  enjoy,  even  when  they  possess  it.  When  his  master-mind 
had  ceased  to  direct,  the  puppets  which  he  had  clothed  in  royal 
robes  would  soon  have  been  forced  to  yield  to  the  united  voice 
of  the  people,  and  been  compelled  peacefully  to  grant  that 
liberty  to  the  masses,  which  cannot  now  be  wrested  from  their 
rulers  by  violence.  Had  Bonaparte  come  ofi*  from  Waterloo 
victorious,  as  he  had  done  from  so  many  other  engagements 
when  the  odds  were  against  him,  Europe  might  now  be  a 
number  of  prosperous  republics,  instead  of  being  shaken  by 
the  bloody  revolutions  which  have  so  long  convulsed  it. 

Even  after  standing  upon  the  spot  where  Wellington, 
watch  in  hand,  so  long  and  so  patiently  awaited  the  coming 
of  Blucher,  whilst  his  brave  soldiers  were  being  cut  down  in 
thousands  in  the  furious  charges  of  the  French  cuirassiers — 
after  wandering  over  the  intermediate  valley,  which  was 
ploughed  by  the  artillery  and  trampled  almost  into  a  quag- 
mire by  the  raging  struggles  between  the  cavalry  of  the  two 
armies — and  even  after  visiting  that  portion  of  the  road  from 
which  the  English  guard,  who  had  lain  concealed,  suddenly 
sprang  up  at  Wellington's  command  of  "  Up  and  at  them  !'^ 
and  drove  back,  panic-stricken.  Napoleon's  Old  Guard,  who 
had  never  known  fear  or  defeat  before — I  could  not  even  then 
realize  that  a  spot  now  smiling  with  cultivation,  with  white 
farm-houses  and  pretty  villages,  had  been  the  scene  of  a  con- 
flict so  bloody.  And  when  I  had  toiled  up  the  high  mound, 
and  looked  out  upon  the  vast  plain  rich  in  the  coming  harvest 
— heard  the  song  of  the  sky-lark  as  he  almost  hid  himself 
among  the  clouds  in  his  soaring  flight — and  felt  lulled  by  the 
spirit  of  peace,  which  seemed  to  hover  in  the  still  summer 
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air,  I  could  butTeflect  how  diiFerent  was  the  scene  thirty-four 
years  ago,  when  strewn  with  the  dead  and  the  dying  of  that 
eventful  battle.  Never  was  a  battle  so  fiercely  fought,  or  so 
long  doubtful,  as  that  of  Waterloo.  Three  times,  when  the 
lines  of  the  allies  shrank  before  the  impetuous  charges  of  the 
French  cuirassiers,  did  victory  seem  on  the  side  of  Napoleon, 
but  at  last  turned  against  him,  with  a  slaughter  of  his  troops 
that  seems  almost  incredible.  Had  Napoleon,  when  the  dark 
lines  of  advancing  Prussians  first  issued  from  the  wood,  head- 
ed in  person  the  final  charge  of  his  Guard,  he  might  have  in- 
spired them  with  that  confidence,  and  carried  with  him  that 
success  which  Ney  failed  to  do.  But  it  seemed  indeed  that 
the  fates  were  leagued  against  him  when  the  Old  Guard, 
with  ''  the  bravest  of  the  brave  "  at  their  head,  would  turn  their 
backs  upon  any  foe.  He  might  not  have  changed  the  fortune 
of  the  day — he  might  have  lost  his  life — but  what  was  life, 
when  glory  and  power  were  gone  !  And  death  at  the  head  of 
his  faithful  old  soldiers,  in  a  last  struggle  against  his  foes, 
would  have  been  more  in  accordance  with  the  life  he  had 
lived,  than  a  miserable  exile  in  the  island  of  St.  Helena.  I 
cannot  forgive  the  mistaken  zeal  of  those  friends  who  persua- 
ded the  hero  of  a  hundred  victories  to  outlive  his  honor. 

How  strange  and  unaccountable  is  the  terrible,  all-pervad- 
ing influence  of  a  panic  !  How  unlike  themselves  are  men 
when  unnerved  by  fear  !  The  French  veterans  at  Waterloo, 
who  had  always  followed  their  great  leader  to  victory,  who 
were  flushed  with  recent  success  at  Ligny  and  Quatre  Bras, 
who  had  not  hitherto  known  the  name  of  fear,  when  once  their 
ranks  were  broken,  rushed  wildly  on,  deaf  to  the  voices  of 
their  ofiicers,  who  vainly  struggled  to  stop  them,  and  crowding 
pell-mell  into  the  roads,  off'ered  no  resistance  to  the  pursuing 
enemy,  but  allowed  themselves  to  be  slaughtered  like  sheep. 
At  Charleroi,  Napoleon  himself  attempted  to  arrest  the  flight 
of  his  troops,  by  placing  a  company  of  grenadiers  on  the 
bridge,  with  fixed  bayonets.  But  the  fearful  shout  that  arose 
from  the  rear,  of  "  The  Prussians  !  the  Prussians  !"  urged  on 
those  in  front.  That  cry  of  agonized  fear  was  more  powerful 
than  the  voice  of  their  beloved  Emperor  himself,  and  the 
resistless  tide  of  fugitives  swept  away  the  grenadiers  and 
poured  onward.  The  Prussians  and  Brunswickers  hurried 
after  them,  more  like  savage  beasts  of  prey  than  men,  murder- 
ing all  the  miserable  stragglers  who,  exhausted  by  wounds  or 
fatigue,  were  unable  to  flee  farther.     The  vindictive  fury  with 
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which  he  pursued  the  retreating  French  has  stained  the  name 
of  Blucher,  who,  arriving  in  time  for  the  slaughter,  engaged 
in  this  as  hotly  as  if  he  had  met  with  all  the  resistance  of 
battle. 

How  terribly  must  have  appeared  this  bloody  battle-field 
when  resounding  with  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded,  and  ghastly 
with  the  mangled  forms  of  the  dead  !  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
stout  heart  could  better  brave  the  danger  and  excitement  of 
the  fight  than  bear  those  fearful  scenes  which  must  always 
follow  even  victory.  And  on  that  great  day  the  soldiers  had 
not  only  to  mourn  the  loss  of  thousands  of  their  companions, 
but  many  of  their  most  distinguished  leaders.  The  number 
of  charges  which  the  English  that  day  made,  with  their  leaders 
at  their  head,  saved  them,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  battle,  though 
they  lost  some  of  their  bravest  commanders.  It  is  astonishing 
what  an  influence  the  presence  of  a  single  individual  will  exert 
over  thousands.  Often  that  day.  when  all  seemed  lost,  the 
voice  of  Wellington,  who  always  rushed  to  the  scene  of  dan- 
ger, inspired  new  confidence,  and  seemed  to  give  fresh  vigor 
to  his  wavering  troops,  who  not  only  rallied,  but  repulsed  the 
attacks  of  the  French.  Under  the  eye  of  a  beloved  leader, 
men  will  perform  miracles  of  valor ;  and  when  his  cheering 
voice  is  no  longer  heard,  all  confidence  seems  gone,  strength 
appears  to  desert  them,  and  the  same  men  will  be  routed,  who 
before  appeared  invincible. 

The  enormous  artificial  mound  of  earth,  four  hundred  feet 
high,  into  which  the  bones  of  those  who  perished  in  the  battle 
have  been  removed,  was  erected  by  the  Belgians  in  comme- 
moration of  the  victory  of  Waterloo,  very  greatly  to  the  injury 
of  the  appearance  of  the  field  of  battle.  The  ridges  and 
heights  were  necessarily  destroyed  to  furnish  earth  for  this 
immense  tomb  alike  of  the  allies  and  the  French,  which  occu- 
pied several  hundred  men  some  years  to  complete.  It  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  brazen  statue  of  the  Belgique  lion,  upon  the 
pedestal  of  which  are  suitable  inscriptions.  Though  there  is 
little  to  be  seen  here  except  the  ground,  I  lingered  long  on 
the  field  of  Waterloo,  the  most  important  battle  of  modern 
times,  not  only  on  account  of  the  interests  that  were  involved, 
but  because  it  was  fought  by  two  generals  whose  like  the 
world  may  never  see  again ;  opposed  to  each  other  by  rival 
nations  who  for  centuries  have  hated  each  other  and  whose 
animosity  then  made  it  the  most  fiercely  contested  engage- 
ment which  history  records.  M. 
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LETTER  VII. 

Brussels,  1849. 

Gentlemen  : — If  Brussels  is  distinguished  for  any  thing 
else  but  its  lace,  its  proximity  to  the  battle-field  of  Waterloo, 
and  its  close  imitation  of  Parisian  manners  and  customs,  I 
must  confess  that  during  several  days'  sojourn  I  have  been 
unable  to  discover  it.  Here  they  have  their  cafes,  their  bou- 
levards, and  their  little  opera-house,  all  like  Paris  ;  here  they 
talk  French  and  wear  moustaches,  and  have  a  park  and  gar- 
den to  resemble  on  a  small  scale  the  Tuileries.  And  I  had 
almost  forgotten,  in  enumerating  the  attractions  of  the  capital 
of  Belgium,  to  add  that  his  majesty,  king  Leopold,  dwells  here, 
in  a  plain  but  tasteful  palace  opposite  the  park. 

The  glaring  white  houses,  and  the  half-deserted  streets, 
form  an  especially  marked  contrast  with  the  dark,  smoky 
tenements  and  bustling  thoroughfares  of  London.  Indeed, 
Brussels  is  one  of  your  great  cities  that  is  just  big  enough  to 
feel  thoroughly  lost  in.  And  in  its  stagnation  and  extent,  it 
resembles  a  huge  mill-pond,  about  which  a  man  vainly  pad- 
dles in  search  of  excitement  or  pleasure.  When  you  say 
that  Brussels  contains  106.000  inhabitants;  that  they  make 
very  fine  lace  here  ;  that  the  houses  are  all  painted  white  ; 
that  the  sidewalks  are  very  narrow,  and  the  city  very  dull, 
you  have  written  its  history.  The  city,  however,  contains 
some  very  fine  specimens 'of  ancient  Flemish  architecture; 
among  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  old  Town  Hall  in 
the  Grand  Palace,  whose  high,  steep  roof,  lined  with  dormar 
windows,  and  surmounted  by  a  curiously  ornamented  tower, 
gives  it  a  very  picturesque  appearance. 

In  the  Palace  of  the  Martyrs  is  a  large  monument  cover- 
ing the  bodies,  and  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  brave  Bel- 
gians who  fell  in  the  revolution  of  1830.  which  separated 
Belgium  from  Holland,  and  placed  Leopold  upon  the  throne. 
A  statue  of  Liberty  surmounts  the  large  pedestal,  with  a 
kneeling  genius  at  each  corner.  There  is  in  another  public 
square  a  fine  equestrian  statue  of  the  great  crusader  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon,  King  of  Jerusalem.  In  a  very  retired  portion 
of  the  city  is  a  fountain  which  is  the  pride  of  the  Belgians. 
It  is  a  little  boy  engaged  in  the  most  natural  and  innocent 
amusement  in  the  world.  His  attitude — the  laughing  expres- 
sion of  his  face  as  he  watches  the  bold  stream  of  water — and 
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the  conception  of  the  whole  thing,  is  laughable  and  admirable 
beyond  description.  And  the  ruddy  damsels  who  bring  their 
pitchers  to  this  unique  fountain,  although  they  assume  some 
tittering  manifestations  of  modesty,  never  fail  to  enjoy  the 
wonder  and  laughter  of  strangers,  who  always  seek  for  it  as 
one  of  the  rarest  sights  of  the  city. 

The  road  to  Waterloo,  like  most  of  those  in  Belgium,  is 
paved  as  our  streets  are,  and  affords  somewhat  more  jolting 
than  is  entirely  agreeable.  Several  straggling,  dirty  villages 
are  scattered  along  it,  at  the  doors  of  which  the  whole  popu- 
lation, as  it  was  Sunday,  were  quietly  sunning  themselves. 
All  of  them,  the  men  in  their  blue  blouses,  and  the  women  in 
their  close  white  caps,  gay-colored  petticoats,  and  wooden 
shoes,  have  the  same  withered  appearance  Even  the  young 
girls  appear  smoke-dried,  and  possess  none  of  the  beauty  or 
freshness  of  youth.  But  the  old  women  do  not  seem  much  older 
than  the  lasses  ;  for  after  being  in  early  youth  reduced  by  expo- 
sure and  tobacco  smoke  very  much  to  the  condition  of  a  with- 
ered pippin,  they  remain,  even  to  old  age,  in  a  very  remarkable 
state  of  preservation.  The  villages  swarmed  with  beggars  of  all 
ages,  who  made  unceasing  descents  upon  us.  The  old  women, 
in  their  ponderous  sabots,  usually  took  advantage  of  the  long 
hills  up  which  we  toiled  ;  but  the  little  urchins,  who  seemed 
to  regard  begging  rather  as  an  amusement  than  a  business, 
accompanied  us  with  singing  and  all  sorts  of  antics,  for  miles 
from  each  village.  The  whole  band,  sometimes  consisting  of 
ten  or  fifteen,  moved  in  a  sturdy  trot  by  the  side  of  the  car- 
riage, shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voices  a  sort  of  begging 
chant,  which  was  occasionally  diversified  by  some  scanty 
breeched  urchin  running  in  advance  of  his  companions, 
inverting  himself  and  cutting  all  kinds  of  strange  capers 
with  his  heels.  But  the  song  always  suddenly  stopped,  and 
an  indiscriminate  scramble  commenced,  when  a  shower  of 
coppers  descended  from  the  carriage.  But  when  these  were 
exhausted,  and  we  began  to  throw  silver,  the  juvenile  contests 
grew  fierce,  and  even  girls  took  part  in  them.  The  instant  a 
silver  piece  would  ring  upon  the  stones,  with  a  general  rush 
they  threw  themselves  in  a  pile  upon  it,  and  through  the 
dust  that  was  kicked  up  in  the  scuffle  one  indistinctly  saw  a 
promiscuous  mingling  of  blue  stockings,  and  white  heads,  and 
wooden  shoes,  and  things,  which  was  highly  diverting. 

Several    days    previous    to    our  leaving  London,  we  had 
received  a  letter   from  a  friend  at   Brussels,  telling  us  of  a 
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grand  "  fete"  which  was  soon  to  take  place  in  Grhent,  and 
most  earnestly  insisting  that  we  should  join  him  in  witness- 
ing it.  It  was  to  be  something  very  great ;  the  king  was  to 
be  present,  and  we  might  never  see  any  thing  like  it  again. 
We  hurried  off,  and  from  the  day  we  reached  Ostend  we 
heard  of  nothing  but  the  grand  doings  at  Ghent.  The  walls 
of  every  railroad  station  were  covered  with  huge  bills  descrip- 
tive of  the  festivities  and  rejoicings  on  the  occasion,  and,  as 
my  ideas  of  a  fete  were  somewhat  vague,  I  supposed  it  would 
be  something  as  wonderful  as  the  bills  were  extensive.  Early 
one  morning  we  left  Brussels  for  Grhent.  This  ancient  city, 
to  which  I  shall  return  and  give  a  more  extended  description, 
is  in  a  state  of  honorable  decay,  and  lives,  like  a  superannu- 
ated pensioner,  upon  the  reputation  of  what  it  once  was.  The 
grand  historical  procession,  which  had  attracted  our  especial 
attention  "m  the  hills^^^  was  one  of  those  magnificent  failures 
made  np  of  gaudy  merino,  tarnished  gold  lace,  lumbering  tri- 
umphal cars,  and  general  stupidity,  which  only  a  little  king- 
dom, with  all  the  pretensions  of  a  big  one,  could  produce. 
After  being  perched  up  at  a  window  for  some  hours  in  anx- 
ious expectation,  a  few  vulgar  looking  men  and  women  on 
horseback,  decked  out  in  tawdry  finery  and  called  Charles 
the  Bold,  Mary  of  Burgundy,  or  some  other  ancient  person- 
age of  distinction,  hove  into  sight.  No  martial  music  pre- 
cededl  them,  no  cheering,  no  excitement  heralded  their 
approach,  but  in  profound  silence  they  crept  along  between 
two  lines  of  mounted  gens  d'armes,  who  pranced  up  and  down 
the  procession,  as  if  to  protect  the  resurrected  shades  of  these 
ancient  worthies  from  the  improved  knavery  and  civilivation 
of  their  descendants.  Then,  after  a  long  pause  and  a  big 
gap  in  the  procession,  a  huge,  badly  constructed  car,  loaded 
with  ugly  children  and  artificial  flowers,  came  laboring  along 
behind  some  sleepy-looking  horses  that  seemed  to  be  still 
dreaming  of  drawing  a  plow.  Then  another  troop  of  the 
Dukes  of  Brabant,  then  foot  soldiers,  then  other  lumbering 
cars  to  the  end  of  this  stupid  farce.  The  King  Leopold,  who, 
previous  to  his  elevation,  married  Princess  Charlotte,  the 
daughter  of  George  the  Fourth,  and  after  it  united  himself  to 
a  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe,  is  a  middle-aged  gentleman  of 
a  dried-parchment  appearance  and  most  elaborate  wig.  His 
Queen  is  a  pleasant  and  animated  looking  lady,  and  his  son 
and  heir  an  interesting  lad  who  looked  as  bright  as  a  big 
cocked  hat,  in  which  he  was  nearly  smothered,  would  permit 
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him.  These  royal  personages  were  seated  in  a  sort  of  tent  to 
witness  the  passing  of  the  procession,  and  from  their  sleepy 
looks  I  feel  confident  they  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  I  did  myself. 

M. 


LETTEK  VIII. 

Cologne,  1849. 

Gentlemen: — On  the  night  of  the  15th  of  September,  I 
bade  adieu  to  Paris,  with  that  feeling  of  reluctance  to  say 
good  night  which  makes  us  linger  to  the  last  at  a  ball  which 
has  been  all  joy  and  brightness.  A  man  rarely  remains  in 
any  place  without  experiencing  something  like  regret  in  leav- 
ing it ;  but  my  desolation  was  oppressive  when  I  found  my- 
self alone  in  the  cars  and  the  dark.  The  companion  of  my 
voyage  and  my  fun  had  left  me  for  America.  I  was  turning 
my  back  upon  all  those  delightful  acquaintances,  and  rare 
enjoyments  I  had  found  in  Paris,  to  begin  a  long  pilgrimage 
among  strange  lands  and  stranger  faces.  But  there  was  no 
time  for  sad  thoughts  and  useless  repinings,  for  the  whistle 
sounded  and  we  were  off,  flying  through  the  darkness  like  a 
rocket,  and  I  forgot  my  sadness  amidst  dreams  of  home,  of 
Kentucky  girls,  and  ''  big  crops." 

I  was  rudely  awakened  from  my  slumbers  by  a  noisy 
announcement,  that  we  must  change  cars  and  show  our  pass- 
ports^ as  we  had  arrived  upon  the  frontiers  of  Belgium.  Half 
asleep,  I  tumbled  from  the  cars,  and  with  a  crowd  of  drowsy 
passengers  was  ushered  through  a  line  of  officers  into  a  large 
room,  there  to  await  the  examination  of  those  troublesome 
humbugs,  known  upon  the  continent  as  passports.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  a  more  useless  form,  than  these  petty  contrivances, 
for  the  annoyance  of  honest  people  and  the  protection  of 
rogues.  Any  hody^  with  a  little  management,  can  obtain  a 
passport,  and  for  a  few  francs  to  a  valet  de  place  can  have  it 
vised  by  the  different  legations  for  whatever  country  he  may 
wish  to  fly  or  travel  into.  And  yet  these  ostentatious  pieces 
of  sheepskin,  disfigured  by  the  seals  and  the  signatures  of  the 
ministers,  who  know  nothing  and  care  less  about  the  bearers 
of  them,  are  paraded  at  every  frontier  with  as  much  fatiguing 
form,  as  if  the  fate  of  empires  depended  upon  their  correct 
ness.  A  gentleman  travelling  for  pleasure  is  bored  to  death 
by  the   constant   demands   for   this   all-important   passport, 
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wliilst  the  really  designing  person  lulls  suspicion  by  showing 
it. 

Had  I  not  already  been  informed  by  this  idle  ceremony 
that  we  had  crossed  the  frontier  of  the  land  of  cracked  bugles 
and  wooden  shoes,  a  distressing  note  from  the  former  instru- 
ment, as  a  signal  for  the  starting  of  the  cars,  would  have  pain- 
fully reminded  me  of  the  fact.  Belgium  is  the  only  country 
in  which  the  movements  of  the  cars  are  regulated  by  the  bugle 
— and,  as  they  here  make  it  a  national  peculiarity,  I  consider 
it  incumbent  upon  the  king  to  furnish  better  instruments  and 
performers,  for  surely  no  wheezing  fish-horn  ever  emitted  a 
note  half  so  melancholy  as  that,  which  assails  the  ears  of  the 
passengers  at  every  station. 

As  I  passed  along  here  at  night,  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  giving  the  impressions  of  the  country  between  Paris  and 
Brussels,  which  were  formed  during  my  trip  to  the  city  some 
seven  weeks  ago.  Decidedly  the  features  of  the  landscape  are 
the  windmills,  and  the  absence  of  hedges  or  inclosures  except 
along  the  road.  Scarcely  a  ridge  or  hill  is  seen  that  is  not 
crowned  by  one  of  these  solitary  towers  whirling  its  gigantic 
arms  for  the  support  of  the  surrounding  peasantry.  And  no- 
thing marks  the  division  of  property  except  the  patches  and 
fields  of  difi'erent  kinds  of  grain.  The  country  is  beautifully 
undulating.  And  as  I  marked  the  different  colors  of  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  grain,  planted  in  square  or  oblong  fields  upon 
every  hill-side,  and  in  every  vale — the  living  green  of  the  un- 
ripe oats  strongly  contrasting  with  the  golden  hue  of  the 
wheat — the  darker  brown  of  the  rye  and  the  pale  green  of  the 
pea — I  could  but  be  reminded  of  a  huge  patchwork  quilt, 
fringed  with  trees,  being  stretched  over  the  country.  The 
effect  of  these  regularly  shaped  fields  without  fences,  and  of 
various  colors  was  extremely  beautiful. 

We  arrived  at  Brussels  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning ; 
and  after  a  "  hasty"  cup  of  coffee,  once  more  began  our  rattling 
course  for  Cologne.  Surely  some  kind  friendly  spirit  hovered 
over  me  in  my  loneliness,  for  in  taking  my  seat  I  stumbled 
upon  my  old  friend  Captain  Korponay,  of  the  United  States. 
I  was  in  the  mood  to  be  glad  to  see  any  familiar  face,  but  to 
meet  this  jolly  fellow  I  was  as  much  delighted  as  if  I  had 
treed  a  bear.  The  "  blues  "  disappeared  with  the  fogs  of  the 
Unorning,  and,  with  lively  stories  of  the  Captain's  Mexican 
campaigns,  and  observations  upon  the  scenery,  the  day  passed 
rapidly  away.    The  same  character  of  landscape  distinguished 
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our  route  till  we  approached  Aix-la-Chapelle,  when  the  scene 
assumed  something  like  wildness.  Heath-clad  hills  with 
wooded  tops,  valleys  smiling  with  cottages  and  the  newly- 
gathered  harvest,  and  abrupt  rocks  springing  almost  into 
mountains,  excited  my  admiration,  whilst  the  almost  innume- 
rable tunnels  through  which  we  dashed  excited  something 
like  wonder.  I  did  not  stop  in  the  ancient  city  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  but  arrived  in  Cologne  about  dusk,  being  something 
less  than  twenty-four  hours  from  Paris. 

Cologne,  we  are  told,  is  a  very  old  city,  and  owes  its  ex- 
istence to  a  fortified  camp  of  the  Romans,  which  was  pitched 
here  by  Marcus  Agrippa,  and  was  afterwards  occupied  by  one 
of  the  native  tribes.  Cologne  is  not  destitute  of  associations 
connected  with  the  Eternal  City.  The  fearful  torrent  of  that 
power,  which  like  a  river  that  had  flooded  its  banks,  rushed 
over  the  world,  has  left  its  traces  here  as  the  overflow  marks 
the  trees,  though  it  shrunk  so  many  hundred  years  ago  into 
its  original  channel.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  magnitude 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  till  one  discovers  so  far  from  its  seat 
unmistakable  evidences  of  its  former  sway.  From  Cologne, 
Trajan  was  summoned  to  assume  the  imperial  purple.  Here 
Vitellius  and  Sylvanus  were  proclaimed  Emperors,  and  here, 
while  it  was  yet  the  camp  of  his  father,  was  Agrippina,  the 
mother  of  Nero,  born.  This  unfortunate  woman  sent  here  a 
colony  of  Roman  veterans,  and  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Colonia 
Agrippina,  a  portion  of  which  it  retains  in  its  modern  name, 
Cologne. 

This  city,  once  the  most  flourishing  in  Northern  Europe, 
has  sadly  fallen  from  the  proud  eminence  it  possessed,  during 
the  existence  of  the  Hanseatic  League.  It  was  one  of  the 
chief  emporiums  of  that  powerful  confederation  of  free  towns, 
which  once  wielded  so  great  an  influence  in  the  aff'airs  of 
Europe;  and  from  the  year  1241,  when  the  league  was 
formed  for  the  protection  of  its  commerce,  to  1630,  when  its 
last  diet  was  held  at  Lubeck,  Cologne  enjoyed  a  degree  of 
power  and  magnificence,  far  surpassing  that  of  its  sister  cities. 
It  then  monopolized  the  entire  trade  of  the  East,  and  could 
furnish  30,000  fighting  men,  which  is  about  half  of  its  present 
population.  It  was  then  said  to  have  as  many  steeples  as 
there  were  days  in  the  year,  and  even  down  to  the  French 
revolution  it  had  two  hundred  churches.  But  the  French 
pillaged  the  shrines,  and  used  the  churches  as  stables  and 
warehouses.     It  now  has  but  twenty,  but  among   them  are 
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the  oldest  and  most  interesting  that  any  city  of  Europe  has 
to  show.  M. 


LETTER  IX. 

Cologne,  1849. 
Cologne  is  a  city  of  strong  fortifications  and  stronger 
odors,  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  majestic  Rhine.  After 
winding  through  the  intricacies  of  walls,  gates,  and  towers,  in 
entering  the  city  I  was  somewhat  amazed  to  see  crowds  of 
people  and  soldiers  trooping  along  the  middle  of  the  street. 
My  first  impression  was  that  some  strong  excitement,  such  as 
a  fire  or  recent  murder,  caused  this  unusual  concourse,  but  I 
afterwards  discovered  that  this  strange  custom  was  the  result 
of  necessity  rather  than  fashion,  as  the  streets  were  either  en- 
tirely destitute  of  sidewalks,  or  had  them  too  narrow  to  allow 
two  people  to  pass  each  other.  The  consequence  is,  that 
every  body  takes  to  the  middle,  as  the  gutters  are  avoided  even 
by  the  inhabitants  themselves. 

The  city  has  long  possessed  among  guide-books  and  travel- 
lers the  reputation  of  being  very  dirty — and  if  every  reputation 
was  so  richly  deserved,  the  word  humbug  would  be   banished 
from  our  language.     I  feel  confident  that  the  original  distiller 
of  the  far-famed  eau  de  Cologne  was  driven  to  his  invention  in 
self-defence — for  if  there  ever  was  a  spot  that  required  the 
breaking  a  huge  bottle  of  this  sweet-scented  water,  it  is  the  one 
occupied  by  the  venerable  city  of  Cologne.     An  intolerable 
stench   pervades  its    streets  and   even  its  places    of  public 
amusement.     Its  principal  thoroughfares  are  narrow,  crooked; 
and  stinking,  but  the  others   are  miserable  alleys,  whose  filth 
renders  them  as  offensive  to  the  eyes  as  the  nose.  It  seems  to 
me  that,  if  the  Cholera  be   not  a  gentleman  of  as  migratory 
habits,  as  his  boon  companion,  the  Wandering  Jew,  he  would 
take  up  here  his  permanent  residence  as  being  a  quiet  retreat 
from  which  he  could  not  be  readily  driven.     And  yet  the  in- 
habitants appear  healthy.     No  habitual  upturning  of  the  nose 
distorts  their  faces,  but  they  seem  wholly  unconscious  of  the 
existence  of  these  noisome  smells,  and  are  as  well  satisfied 
with  the  atmosphere  of  their  city,  as  if  its  gut'ers  ran  Cologne 
water  instead  of  stale  soap-suds.     The  middle  of  the  streets 
though  are  as  slick  and  polished  by  the  constant  application 
of  shoe-leather  as  a  waxed  floor.  The  houses  are  low  and  des- 
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titute  of  any  sort  of  beauty,  but,  like  those  of  Paris  and 
Brussels,  are  universally  rougli-cast  and  painted  white  or  some 
other  light  color.  The  Town  Hall  is  a  curious  old  building, 
and  there  is  near  it  another  old  building  with  an  unpronounce- 
able name,  interesting  as  the  scene  of  several  Diets  of  the  Em- 
pire and  of  the  hospitable  entertainment  of  many  Emperors  by 
the  Patrician  Magistrates,  as  they  termed  themselves,  of  the 
city.  But,  as  I  said  in  a  former  letter,  in  the  churches  consist 
the  interest  of  Cologne. 

To  the  great  Cathedral,  as  being  the  most  distinguished, 
we  wended  our  way — which,  although  commenced  in  1248,  is 
yet  little  more  than  half  completed ;  but  the  hammers  of  two 
hundred  workmen  now  ring  upon  its  rising  towers.  I  felt  sad 
when  I  marked  the  slow  effects  of  decay  upon  this  vast  pile  of 
half-ruined  magnificence.  From  those  vi^alls,  that  have  braved 
.,the  storms  of  six  centuries,  now  peacefully  wave  rank  grass 
and  flowering  weeds.  During  the  long  period  that  it  was 
nearly  wholly  neglected,  time  defaced  but  has  not  destroyed 
the  splendor  of  its  Gothic  ornaments.  Surely  there  is  some- 
thing peculiarly  appropriate  in  Grothic  architecture  to  the 
houses  of  Grod.  It  is  the  embodiment  of  my  idea  of  religion. 
Stern,  grand,  and  impressive,  it  never  fails  to  inspire  me  with 
veneration,  and  always  excites  more  religious  feeling  in  my 
mind,  than  the  actual  service  in  other  churches.  Should  the 
Cathedral  ever  be  completed,  as  there  now  seems  reason  to  ex- 
pect, the  King  of  Prussia  having  interested  himself  in  it,  it 
will  be  the  grandest  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture  in  the 
world.  The  length  of  the  church  is  511  feet,  which  corres- 
ponds with  the  proposed  height  of  the  towers.  Among  the 
treasures  of  the  church  are  many  objects  of  the  rarest  interest 
and  value.  A  crucifix  over  1200  years  old,  and  a  gold  sacra- 
mental piece,  loaded  with  jewels,  which  was  valued  at  half  a 
million  of  dollars,  attracted  my  especial  notice,  amidst  the 
other  magnificent  presents,  which  had  been  made  the  church. 

Among  other  old  chapels  and  monuments,  full  of  interest, 
is  the  one  containing  the  celebrated  shrine  of  the  three  Kings 
of  Cologne,  who  came  from  the  East,  bringing  presetits  to  the 
Infant  Saviour.  Their  bones  being  obtained  from  Milan,  by 
the  victorious  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa,  when  he  took 
that  city  in  the  twelfth  century,  were  presented  by  him  to  the 
Bishop  of  Cologne.  The  case  which  contains  them  is  of  mas- 
sive silver  gilt,  and  is  shaped  something  like  a  large  coffin, 
surmounted  by  a  smaller  one.     It  is  surrounded  by  curiously 
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inlaid  pillars,  between  which  are  placed  figures  of  the  Apostles 
and  Prophets,  of  solid  gold.  There  are  thirtj-six  pounds  of 
this  precious  metal  in  the  cofiin.  In  the  head-piece,  which 
sparkles  with  every  description  of  costly  jewels,  are  two  enor- 
mous oriental  sapphires,  intended  to  represent  the  morning  and 
evening  stars.  The  whole  coffin  is  decorated  with  rare  gems, 
antique  cameos,  and  exquisitely  engraved  precious  stones, 
which  are  all  as  beautiful  as  curious.  This  unparalleled  piece 
of  splendor  is,  we  are  informed,  valued  at  over  a  million  of 
dollars.  Upon  the  removal  of  the  end  of  the  coffin,  the  ghastly 
skulls  of  the  three  Kings,  crowned  with  coronets  of  brilliants, 
are  exposed  to  view— producing  a  somewhat  startling  evidence 
that  kings  are  but  mortal,  after  all.  The  name  of  each  is 
written  in  rubies  in  front  of  his  head.  In  gazing  upon  this 
gorgeous  coffin  of  the  three  Kings,  I  could  but  think  how 
vastly  more  magnificent  were  the  relics  which  the  superstition 
of  the  middle  ages  has  left  us,  than  any  adornments,  whether 
of  church  or  state,  the  present  age  can  produce.  Then  super- 
stition ruled  the  world — the  power  of  empires  was  at  her  feet 
— kings  and  princes  vied  with  serfs  in  her  worship — and  the 
wealth,  ingenuity,  and  talent  of  their  kingdoms  were  lavished 
upon  her  symbols.  But  kings  now  squander  the  wealth  that 
was  then  devoted  to  building  churches,  and  adorning  shrines, 
upon  palaces  they  never  use — and  citizens  seem  to  think  that 
their  hard-earned  gains  are  better  devoted  to  the  comforts  of 
the  belly,  than  to  useless  tributes  to  dead  men's  bones.  In 
these  days  of  enlightenment,  I  sometimes  regret  the  splendor 
and  romance  of  superstition's  rule. 

In  the  exterior  of  the  Jesuits'  church  there  is  nothing  re- 
markable, but  the  interior  presents  that  blaze  of  gilding  and 
carving  with  which  this  once  powerful  order  adorned  their 
places  of  worship.  The  pulpit  is  a  wonderful  specimen  of 
carving  in  wood.  It  is  painted  white  and  highly  gilded  ;  and 
the  intricate  arrangement  of  cherubims,  flowers  and  religious 
devices,  forms  a  fit  symbol  of  the  mysterious  workings  of  tha(> 
society  which,  in  the  two  hundred  years  from  its  confirmation 
as  an  order  by  the  Pope,  in  1540,  to  its  final  abolition  by  his 
Holiness  Clement  XIV.,  in  1773,  had,  after  spreading  over 
Europe,  carried  its  doctrines  into  India  and  South  America, 
and  amassed  wealth  and  power  sufficient  to  make  them  objects 
both  of  fear  and  hatred  to  the  most  powerful  princes  of  Europe. 
It  is  amazing  that  a  society  founded  by  an  ignorant  soldier 
like  Ignatius  Loyola  should  have  so  rapidly  grown  into  power. 
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and  should  have  wielded  so  fearful  an  influence  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world.  The  wealth  which  was  accumulated  among  the 
Indians  was  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  their  ambitious 
schemes  in  Europe;  and  so  successful  were  their  machinations, 
that  they  were  driven  from  France  and  Portugal  previous  to 
their  dispersion  by  the  Pope.  Their  church  here  in  Cologne 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  city.  The  entire  gallery  is 
adorned  by  well-executed  statues  of  saints,  and  the  lofty  altar, 
together  with  two  smaller  ones  in  chapels  on  each  side,  are  all 
painted  white  and  loaded  with  statues,  gilding,  and  carving, 
which  give  the  church  a  light  and  elegant  appearance.  There 
is  an  original  painting  by  Michael  Angelo  of  Ignatius  receiving 
the  benediction  of  our  Saviour,  and  also  the  rosary  used  by 
the  saintly  gentleman,  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  never  dreamed 
of  the  unholy  schemes  which  his  followers  in  after  years  would 
engage  in.  The  original  design  of  Ignatius  was,  I  have  no 
doubt,  good  ;  and  had  the  society  confined  its  wealth  and  talents 
to  the  instruction  of  youth  and  religious  offices,  it  would  have 
effected  as  much  good  as  it  is  said  to  have  done  harm  to 
society. 

The  church  of  St.  Ursula  and  the  11,000  virgins  is  the 
least  remarkable  in  Cologne  in  appearance,  but  possesses  a 
deep  interest  on  account  of  the  wonderful  tradition  connected 
with  it.  The  vast  accumulation  of  human  bones,  which  are 
here  deposited  in  support  of  the  truth  of  the  tradition,  are 
either  buried  or  exposed  in  every  part  of  the  church.  The 
walls  of  the  golden  chamber,  along  which  are  ranged  in  glass 
cases  the  skulls  of  the  saint's  select  companions,  bound  in 
broad  bands  of  gold  lace,  are  decorated,  if  I  could  use  the 
term,  with  grim  devices  in  human  bones.  The  sacred  skull  of 
Ursula  herself  is  deposited  in  a  hollow  bust  of  silver,  whilst 
that  of  her  intended  reposes  in  a  similar  one  on  the  other  side 
of  the  altar.  Upon  removing  the  top  of  the  case,  the  intended 
wedding-ring  is  exposed  to  view,  being  of  plain  gold,  and  hav- 
ing two  clasped  hands  upon  it.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
our  backwoods  custom  of  shaking  hands  on  all  engagements, 
whether  of  a  business,  sporting,  or  matrimonial  nature,  was  of 
such  ancient  origin.  It  seems  that  some  hundred  years  ago, 
St.  Ursula  with  her  virgin  train  of  11,000  set  sail  from  Eng- 
land— she  having  designs  upon  the  good-looking  young  king 
of  Cologne.  But,  upon  their  arrival,  the  barbarous  king  of 
the  Huns  became  enamored  of  her,  whilst  his  followers  wished 
to  marry  the  virgins  of  the  train.     They  all  piost  resolutely 
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refused,  and  were  consequently  slaughtered  by  the  Huns  upon 
the  spot  where  the  church  was  built.  The  arrow-head  which 
pierced  the  innocent  heart  of  the  fair  Ursula,  is  preserved  as 
a  holy  relic  in  the  shape  of  a  rusty  spike.  It  would  be  some- 
what difficult,  even  in  these  days  of  increased  population,  to 
assemble  such  an  army  of  virgins,  and  if  that  were  possible, 
I  feel  confident  that  they  would  not  be  so  much  in  love  with 
their  virginity  as  to  prefer  death  to  yielding  it  up.  Our 
"matchless  creatures"  of  the  present  day  are  all  "bent  on 
making  matches,"  and  there  is  considerabl}''  more  danger  of 
their  being  killed  in  trying  to  assume  the  yoke  matrimonial 
than  in  avoiding  it.  Upon  our  intimating  to  the  priest  who 
accompanied  us  the  general  belief  that  all  this  story  of  St. 
Ursula  was  mere  tradition,  he  first  pointed  to  the  bones  which 
glared  grimly  upon  us  from  above,  from  around,  and  below, 
and  afterwards  drew  forth  a  venerable  looking  book  in  manu- 
script, in  which  the  whole  history  was  plainly  recorded  in 
Latin,  and  of  course,  it  must  be  true. 

Santa  Maria  in  Capitolio  is  most  interesting  on  account 
of  its  curious  architecture,  its  great  age,  and  its  occupying 
the  site  of  the  Koman  capitol  of  the  city.  It  is  more  than 
eight  hundred  years  old,  and  bears  in  its  huge  round  towers 
and  crumbling  carved  doors  evident  marks  of  its  great  anti- 
quity. I  was  delighted  to  stand  upon  the  very  spot  which 
was  so  intimately  connected  with  the  overgrown  power  of  that 
wonderful  people  who  made  a  city  mistress  of  the  world.  It 
is  a  greater  pleasure  for  me  to  trace  here  the  history  of  their 
presence,  so  far  from  home,  than  I  expect  to  derive  from  ob- 
serving the  magnificent  evidences  of  their  power  in  Rome 
itself 

In  the  church  there  is  nothing  remarkable  except  the 
choir,  which  is  of  white  and  black  marble,  beautifully  carved, 
and  a  strange,  revolting  representation  of  the  crucifixion.  It 
resembles  a  dried  anatomical  specimen  nailed  to  the  body  of 
a  tree  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  which  is  said  to  have  grown  so. 
It  possesses,  in  the  eyes  of  the  common  people,  miraculous 
powers,  and  they  will  not  listen  to  propositions  for  its  re- 
moval. It  is  much  more  disgusting  than  impressive,  and  the 
priests  have  shown  good  taste  and  sense  in  their  efforts  to  free 
the  church  from  its  presence. 

In  St.  Peter's  church,  llubens,  a  native  of  Cologne,  was 
baptized,  and  the  large  brass  font  used  at  the  ceremony  is 
still  shown.     Here  is  also  the  celebrated  altar-piece,  the  cruci- 
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fixion  of  Sfc.  Peter,  which  was  painted  by  Rubens  and  pre- 
sented to  his  favorite  church.  It  was  regarded  by  him  as  his 
master-piece,  and  notwithstanding  the  canting  criticisms  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Sir  David  Wilkie  about  "  drawing'^ 
and  "  outline,"  it  impressed  me  much  more  deeply  than  did 
any  of  the  florid,  allegorical  pieces  of  this  great  master,  which 
I  saw  in  London  or  Paris.  M. 


LETTER  X. 


Berlin,  1849. 

Oh,  I  am  delighted  with  Germany,  the  land  of  poetry 
and  sourkrout — the  birthplace  of  Schiller  and  Goethe — 
the  seat  of  learning — the  country  for  superstition,  romance, 
and  Westphalia  hams.  The  whole  country,  from  Cologne 
to  Berlin,  is  one  vast  plain  in  high  cultivation.  Rural 
villages  embosomed  in  fruit-trees,  from  which  arise  the  pic- 
turesque spires  of  the  village  churches,  are  scattered  along  it 
to  break  the  monotony  of  the  scene.  Women  and  children 
are  seen  busily  gathering  potatoes — and  the  men  go  whistling 
along  after  their  ponderous  ploughs,  to  the  ends  of  the  beams 
of  which  are  attached  wheels,  I  suppose,  to  make  them  run 
more  easily.  Their  cottages,  with  their  red  tile  roofs,  seem 
full  of  comfort — abundance  surrounds  them — happiness  and 
contentment  are  expressed  in  their  faces,  and  one  wonders 
where  all  the  poverty  and  misery,  that  is  annually  transported 
to  America  in  the  shape  of  several  thousand  emigrants,  comes 
from. 

I  entered  their  country  violently  prejudiced  against  all 
classes  of  Germans,  but  the  little  intercourse  I  have  had  with 
them  has  inspired  me  with  great  admiration  for  their  national 
character.  They  are  exceedingly  polite,  and  although  much 
given  to  pipes  and  books,  they  are  free  from  the  reserved,  ab- 
stracted manner,  which  such  habits  might  be  supposed  to  pro- 
duce. Courteous,  and  great  observers  of  etiquette,  they  have 
nothing  of  stiffness  or  pretension  about  them  ;  their  universal 
affability,  their  willingness  to  impart  information  of  their 
own  country,  the  polite  interest  manifested  in  ours,  and  the 
great  pleasure  they  seemed  to  feel  in  doing  the  hundred  little 
things  in  which  a  native  can  oblige  a  foreigner,  completely 
won  my  heart.     There  is  nothing  harsh  about  them  except 
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their  language,  which  it  seems  unnatural  for  a  pretty  woman 
to  speak.  By  the  by,  'tis  somewhat  strange  that  some  of 
the  most  eminent  composers  of  music  should  have  been  Grer- 
mans,  every  word  of  whose  language  is  grunting  discord. 

I  shall  always  remember  with  pleasure  the  Germans,  al- 
though they  have  some  customs  which  I  do  not  like.  For  in- 
stance, they  have  a  weakness  for  masculine  endearments, 
which  is  somewhat  trying  to  American  nerves.  Scarcely  had 
we  arrived  upon  the  frontier  of  Prussia,  before  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  this  disgusting  habit  of  men  kissing 
each  other.  An  old  fellow,  weighing  about  two  hundred,  who, 
by  the  by,  had  been  very  kind  in  listening  and  replying  to 
my  rather  slow  French,  issued  from  the  cars,  at  a  little  town, 
and  rushed,  as  far  as  he  could  get,  into  the  arms  of  a  young 
man  whom  he  kissed  most  noisily  in  the  mouth  ;  then  to 
another — and  to  a  third  he  gave  the  same  salute.  I  had  sup- 
posed that  the  G-ermans  rubbed  their  beards  together,  or  that 
perhaps  they  kissed  the  cheek,  which  I  might  endure,  but  the 
mouth  is  beyond  endurance.  I  can  forgive  two  women  kiss- 
ing, as  an  evidence  of  only  particularly  bad  taste,  but  to  see 
two  men  mingle  their  snuffy  mustachios  in  a  buss,  that  re- 
sounds like  a  pop-gun,  is  positively  shocking. 

They  have,  too,  a  queer  way  of  placing  on  your  bed,  in- 
stead of  blankets,  a  couple  of  little  feather  beds,  under  one  of 
which  I  was  nearly  suffocated  the  first  night  of  my  arrival  in 
Berlin.  These  beds,  by  the  by,  are  altogether  unlike  any 
thing  called  by  the  same  name  in  other  countries ;  they  are 
mere  cribs,  and  seem  made  to  fit  as  exactly  the  proportions 
of  a  man  as  his  coffin.  The  Grermans  wear  enormous  seal 
rings  on  their  forefingers,  which  looks  ungraceful.  And  at 
their  table  d'hote  they  have  no  bill  of  fare,  but  each  dish  al- 
ready carved  makes  the  entire  tour  of  the  table,  the  guests 
all  helping  themselves  and  eating  something  of  it.  This  spins 
out  the  dinner  to  a  disagreeable  length,  and  prevents  your 
calling  for  what  you  prefer.  It  is  good  in  one  respect,  though, 
as  it  makes  it  impossible  for  a  stranger  who  does  not  know 
German  to  starve ;  he  need  only  take  what  is  handed  to  him, 
and,  although  he  may  not  have  the  remotest  idea  of  what  he 
is  eating,  he  can  continue  to  taste  each  dish  till  he  finds  one 
that  suits  him.  Pudding  is  often  handed  immediately  after 
the  first  course  of  meat,  and  fish  comes  in  somewhere  about 
the  middle  of  the  dinner.  ^ 

The  Germans  are  primitive  in  their  habits,  drinking  light 
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Rhenish  wines,  dining  at  one  o'clock,  goi^^g  to  the  opera  at 
six,  and  to  bed  at  ten  in  the  evening.  Fond  of  amusements, 
though  not  dissipated.  But  their  great  charm  is  their  polite- 
ness. With  them,  it  seems  to  proceed  from  goodness  of  heart, 
and  is  not  an  unmeaning  ceremony,  as  it  too  often  is  with  the 
French.  There  is  a  heartiness  of  manner  that  accompanies 
their  little  attentions  which  renders  them  particularly  accept- 
able. I  have  seen  only  a  few  women  who  could  rival  our 
American  beauties,  but  they  universally  greatly  surpass  in 
charms  the  English.  And  as  to  the  men,  why  I  no  longer 
feel  annoyed  by  being  mistaken  in  London  for  a  Dutchman^  as 
some  of  the  finest-looking  men  I  have  ever  seen  have  been 
Germans.  Although  Berlin  is  certainly  a  fine  city,  I  am 
somewhat  disappointed  in  its  general  appearance.  The 
streets  are  broad,  and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles  ;  the 
houses  are  usually  of  brick,  but  plastered,  and  painted  some 
light  color  ;  and  their  flat  roofs,  the  projecting  cornices  and 
carving  which  usually  adorn  the  doors  and  windows,  give  the 
city  a  regular  and  handsome  appearance.  But  the  gutters  of 
the  streets  resemble  in  depth  some  of  our  Arkansas  ditches, 
and,  owing  to  the  perfect  level  of  the  country,  are  not  pro- 
perly drained,  but  are  filled  with  filthy  looking  water.  These, 
together  with  the  sidewalks,  which  have  a  single  line  of  flag- 
stones in  the  centre,  and  on  each  side  of  them  small  rough 
stones,  placed  endwise,  present  a  ragged  and  unfinished  ap- 
pearance, which  very  greatly  detracts  from  the  general  beauty 
of  the  city.  It  is  strange  what  little  things  mar  the  general 
efi'ect  of  great  ones. 

But  when  we  consider  the  disadvantages  of  situation  under 
which  Berlin  labors,  its  rapid  increase  and  present  splendor  are 
truly  wonderful.  For  it  rivals  in  its  magic  growth  some  of 
our  American  cities.  The  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  city  is  a  barren,  unproductive  plain  of  sand.  The  river 
Spru,  upon  whose  banks  it  is  built,  is  what  we  in  America 
would  call  a  small  creek,  And  previous  to  the  reign  of  Fred- 
erick William  I.,  who,  in  1701,  raised  the  Duchy  of  Prussia 
to  a  kingdom,  Berlin  was  an  unimportant  town,  but  is  now 
graced  with  many  magnificent  public  buildings,  and  has  a  po- 
pulation of  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  But 
to  Frederick  the  Great  it  owes  its  chief  splendor. 

This  perambulating  budget  of  eccentricities,  not  content 
with  the  distinctions  of  author,  king,  conqueror,  and  fiddler, 
was  ambitious  of  having  a  capital  suitable  to  the  importance 
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of  his  dominions,  which  he  had  so  greatly  increased  by  his 
conquests.  He  therefore,  like  Romulus  of  old,  resolved  to 
build  a  city  without  waiting  for  population  ;  he  commanded 
the  walls  to  be  extended,  erected  magnificent  streets  and 
houses,  which  were  gradually  occupied  by  people,  and  Berlin 
assumed  its  place  among  the  fine  capitals  of  Europe.  I  am 
not  aware  that  Frederick,  like  the  illustrious  Roman,  in  order 
to  people  his  city  made  it  an  asylum  for  thieves  and  fugitive 
slaves,  although  one  might  suppose  so  from  the  number  of 
police,  gendarmes^  and  soldiers  he  stumbles  on  at  every 
step.  But  the  populace  seem  very  quiet  and  orderly,  and 
this  parade  of  military  is  wholly  unnecessary,  except  when 
the  people  take  it  into  their  heads  to  have  their  rights  by 
force,  and  then  the  king  finds  his  soldiers  very  able  pacifi- 
cators of  his  city.  There  are  in  this  good  capital  of  Prussia 
only  two  thousand  police,  about  at  as  many  gendarmes^  and 
ten  or  fifteen  thousand  soldiers,  to  keep  the  loyalty  of  the 
monarch's  loving  subjects  in  a  healthy  state  of  activity.  Al- 
though he  has  a  splendid  palace  here,  the  king,  since  the  late 
revolution  in  Berlin,  finds  the  country  air  of  Potsdam  much 
better  suited  to  his  peculiar  constitution,  and  rarely  honors 
the  city  with  a  visit. 

Although  large,  Berlin  has  none  of  the  bustle  and  activity 
of  even  our  large  cities.  No  lines  of  omnibuses  crowd  the 
streets ;  the  Droschkies  with  their  one  horse,  without  collar 
or  blinds,  and  half  rope  traces,  stand  idly  along  the  sidewalks ; 
and,  luckily  for  the  people  who  suffer  with  corns^  no  dense 
crowd  of  foot  passengers  block  up  the  side-walks,  and  they  can 
generally  keep  along  the  solitary  line  of  flag-stones,  except 
when  gentlemen  have  to  dart  out  to  one  side  to  allow  ladies 
to  pass.  The  only  bustle  apparent  is  among  the  milk-women, 
who  have  their  little  wagons  drawn  by  a  couple  of  sturdy 
dogs,  that  tug  along  their  heavy  load  in  the  most  uncanine 
manner.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  people's  carriages — 
the  omnibuses — were  not  used  in  Berlin,  but  only  that  there 
were  no  lines  passing  the  streets  in  quick  succession,  as  iu 
London  and  Paris.  A  peculiarity  I  observed  about  them 
here  was,  that  they  had  no  seat  on  top^  which  is  the  favorite 
position  in  England,  but  the  outside  seat  was  under  the 
driver's,  which  completely  protected  it  from  rain,  but  rendered 
it  less  airy  than  the  top.  The  same  style  of  harness — the  use 
of  a  broad  strap  instead  of  a  collar,  and  the  absence  of  blinds 
to  the  bridles — was  universal  with  them,  as  with  all  the  public 
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conveyances,  drays,  wagons,  &c.,  of  Berlin.  The  Droschkies 
are  miserable  vehicles,  but  better  can  be  produced  by  order- 
ing a  two^horse  carriage,  whose  driver  is  rigged  out  in  livery 
as  a  recommendation,  I  suppose,  to  the  English,  who  have  a 
passion  for  private  carriages.  M. 


LETTER  XL 

Berlin,  1849. 

In  the  Gendarmes  Platz,  a  large  paved  square  where 
they  daily  hold  markets,  and  where  double  rows  of  large  tubs, 
half  full  of  water,  are  ranged  for  the  convenience  of  vegetable 
sellers,  is  situated  the  theatre,  between  two  handsome  church- 
es. The  theatre  is  a  much  more  magnificent  building  than 
theatres  generally  are,  and  the  churches  which  stand  at  some 
distance  from  it,  on  each  side,  are,  according  to  a  whim  of 
Frederick,  of  precisely  similar  architecture.  Each  has  three 
fine  Corinthian  fronts  with  bas-reliefs,  and  their  lofty  towers 
are  beautifully  ornamented  with  columns,  statues,  and  carv- 
ing, and  are  surmounted  by  gilded  statues.  They  are  very 
handsome  churches,  and  acquire  fresh  interest  from  the  nov- 
elty of  being  exactly  alike. 

Walking  on  a  little  further,  you  pass  the  palace,  cross  the 
small  square,  with  a  few  trees  and  a  sorry  fountain,  and  arrive 
in  front  of  the  museum,  which  is  a  large  building,  having  a 
long  colonnade  of  Ionic  columns,  and  its  front  wall  painted  in 
various  representations  of  the  mythological  fables.  From  the 
extent  of  the  building,  you  are  prepared  to  expect  something 
wonderful  in  the  collection  within ;  and  ascending  the  steps 
and  passing  through  the  handsome  rotunda,  suppported  by 
elegant  marble  pillars,  and  adorned  with  statues,  and  copies 
in  tapestry  of  the  celebrated  cartoons  of  Raphael,  you  find 
yourself  in  the  gallery  of  antiquities.  These  are  interesting 
because  they  are  antiquities,  but  I  must  confess  I  failed  to 
discover  any  other  particular  merit  in  the  yellow  old  statues 
which  composed  this  antique  collection.  After  stumbling 
through  these  transported  relics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  for 
what  seemed  to  me  a  very  long  time,  we  ascended  the  stairs 
and  found  ourselves  in  the  gallery  of  painting.  Here  it  was 
necessary  to  spell  over  a  fatiguing  quantity  of  the  horridly 
stiff  pictures  of  old  Italian  masters,  whose  names,  fortunately 
for  their  memories,  are  only  known  in  the  catalogues,  in  order 
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to  arrive  at  a  really  exquisite  madonna  and  child  by  Raphael. 
In  that  portion  of  the  gallery  devoted  to  the  German  school, 
we  found  several  excellent  pictures  of  its  three  greatest  mas- 
ters, Rubens,  Vandyk,  and  Rembrandt ;  and,  after  struggling 
through  a  host  of  old  Dutch  masters  without  distinction,  ex- 
cept their  hard  names,  we  came  to  the  end  of  the  gallery,  and 
the  door  that  led  into  the  fresh  air.  I  drew  a  long  sigh  of 
self-gratulation  and  relief,  for  I  had  performed  the  onerous 
duty,  incumbent  upon  every  traveller,  of  going  entirely  through 
the  great  museum  of  Berlin. 

On  another  side  of  the  square  is  the  arsenal,  which  is,  I 
think,  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  elegant  buildings  I  ever 
saw.  It  has  no  portico  or  colonnade,  but  at  each  side  of  the 
entrance  are  two  colossal  statues ;  over  each  of  its  numerous 
arched  windows  is  a  casket  with  plumes  in  stone  ;  and  along 
the  massive  stone  bulustrade,  which  surrounds  its  flat  roof, 
are  ranged  suits  of  body-armor,  stacks  of  guns,  graceful  mili- 
tary designs  of  cannons,  flags,  balls,  guns,  and  swords,  and 
admirable  groups  of  warlike  figures,  all  in  stone,  which  give  to 
the  whole  an  air  singularly  picturesque.  Across  the  street  is 
the  guard-house,  in  front  of  which  are  the  statues  in  marble 
of  two  favorite  Prussian  generals,  and  immediately  opposite 
is  a  very  spirited  bronze  statue  of  General  Blucher,  all  three 
being  by  the  great  German  sculptor.  Ranch. 

Next  comes  the  great  University  of  Berlin,  with  its  two 
thousand  students.  It  is  a  large  but  plain  building,  with  two 
projecting  wings,  which  are  also  surrounded  with  a  bulustrade, 
upon  the  centre  of  which,  as  on  the  main  building,  are  placed 
four  most  gracefully  executed  statues,  which  give  a  very 
graceful  finish.  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  admiration 
of  this  graceful  arrangement  of  statues,  which  appears  peculiar 
to  Berlin.  Almost  all  the  public  buildings  have  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  statues  about  them,  which  very  decidedly  adds 
to  their  general  effect. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  is  the  palace  of  the 
Prince  of  Prussia,  the  King's  brother,  and  heir  apparent  to 
the  crown,  which,  with  its  main  entrance  of  Corinthian 
columns,  rich  in  carving,  and  its  two  semicircular  ones  at  the 
ends  of  the  building,  also  supported  by  the  same  description 
of  pillars,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  edifices  in  the  city.  A 
small  grass-plat  divides  this  from  the  Opera  House — plain 
and  elegant  in  its  outward  appearance,  but  very  magnificent 
within. 

3* 
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I  have  really  never  seen  so  much  elegance  of  arrangement 
and  magnificence  in  decoration  as  are  combined  in  the  inte- 
rior of  this  theatre.  It  very  far  surpasses  the  great  opera 
houses  of  London  and  Paris.  The  ceiling  is  divided  into  two 
compartments.  The  square  one  is  decorated  by  an  exquisite 
painting  of  all  the  gods,  entranced  by  the  music  of  Apollo. 
The  other,  of  oval  form,  contains  beautiful  representations  of 
the  Muses.  Adjoining  the  stage  are  several  tiers  of  large 
private  boxes,  most  gorgeously  fitted  up  with  crimson  velvet 
curtains,  and  supported  by  beautiful  Corinthian  columns  of 
white  and  gold.  The  other  boxes  are  most  admirably  ar- 
ranged for  showing  to  the  greatest  advantage  their  well-dress- 
ed occupants,  and  are  a  blaze  of  velvet  and  gilding.  But  good 
taste  presides  over  the  whole.  There  is  no  gaudy  display — 
no  vulgar  crowding  together  unmeaning  ornaments — every 
thing  is  light,  elegant,  and  beautiful.  But  the  royal  box  is 
the  great  ornament  of  the  house.  Occupying  the  centre  of 
the  first  tier  of  boxes,  it  is  made  to  project  in  the  semicircular 
form  of  an  Eastern  tent,  which,  with  its  gilded  roof  tapering 
to  a  point,  its  velvet  curtains,  richly  embroidered  with  gold 
lace,  and  gathered  in  massive  folds  at  each  side,  its  elegant 
niches,  and  its  columns  that  appear  in  the  background,  is  by 
far  the  most  luxurious  resting-place  I  have  seen  prepared  any 
where  for  royalty. 

We  had  first  an  amusing  farce,  at  which  all  the  Germans 
laughed  excessively,  and  I  laughed  too,  partly  from  sympathy, 
and  partly  because  of  the  ludicrous  grimaces  and  excellent 
pantomime  of  one  of  the  actors.  Then  we  had  the  ballet  '•  le 
diable  a  quatre^'^  in  which  appeared  the  now  reigning  pet  of 
this  portion  of  Europe,  Marie  Taglioni.  Never  did  poet  dream 
of  sweeter  face,  or  sculptor  model  a  lovelier  or  rounder  form, 
than  that  of  the  bewitching  little  Taglioni.  In  her  oval  face, 
her  large  dark  eyes,  and  pouting  little  mouth,  there  is  an  ex- 
pression of  almost  infantine  sweetness  ;  and  in  her  full,  fresh 
form  there  was  a  roundness  and  a  plumpness,  which  are 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  somewhat  stringy  muscular  de- 
velopments and  angular  points  of  the  ordinary  danseuse. 
Every  limb  was  symmetry,  and  her  bust  was  positively  be- 
yond description.  I  thought  all  this  while  she  was  meekly 
bowing  to  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  that  resounded  through 
the  whole  house ;  but  when  she  bounded  off  into  one  of  her 
ravishing  dances,  I  felt  that  words  were  idle,  that  all  descrip- 
tion was  vain.     Never  have  I  seen  so  large  and  so  good  a 
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ballet  troupe,  with  so  much  grace  and  beauty  to  recommend 
it,  as  this  one ;  and  the  piece  was  produced  with  a  degree  of 
splendor  that  I  have  never  seen  approached.  We  had  four 
principal  dancers  besides  Marie.  And  amidst  the  light,  the 
music,  the  magnificent  scenery,  the  bewildering  maze  of  bare 
arms  and  glancing  legs  of  this  theatrical  witchcraft,  I  felt  like 
Tam  O'Shanter :  and  in  some  of  the  fair  Marie's  most  bril- 
liant feats,  when  she  seemed  to  move  by  no  effort  of  her  own, 
but  to  be  borne  along  upon  the  rich  strains  of  harmony,  I  felt 
tempted  to  cry  out, "  Weel  done,  Cutty  Sark  !"  Tlie  number  and 
the  splendor  of  the  dresses  of  the  various  lords,  ladies,  soldiers, 
kings,  and  others,  whose  presence  was  necessary  in  the  machine- 
ry of  the  play,  but  increased  the  dazzling  effect  of  the  piece. 
Unlike  our  unfortunate  '•  supes,"  who,  decked  in  short  red  flan- 
nel petticoats,  and  tin  pots  for  helmets,  figure  as  Koman  sol- 
diers or  Scottish  Highlanders,  or  the  interesting  young  women 
in  white,  who  never  know  what  to  do  with  their  hands,  and 
who  will  represent  any  thing  upon  occasion,  they  were  not 
lugged  in  as  indispensable  accompaniments,  whose  miserable 
appearance  was  really  a  drawback  to  the  play,  but  presented 
a  very  imposing  spectacle,  both  on  account  of  their  numbers 
and  the  magnificence  of  their  costumes. 

But  I  have  already  said  more  of  the  theatre  than  I  had 
intended.  Near  the  opera  house  again  is  the  principal  cathe- 
dral, in  the  form  of  a  vast  dome,  supported  within  by  a  circu- 
lar row  of  handsome  columns,  having  a  very  chaste  and  ele- 
gant altar,  but  nothing  else  remarkable.  All  these  public 
buildings,  which  I  have,  I  fear,  been  too  minute  in  describing, 
are  crowded  together  near  the  upper  end  of  the  great  thor- 
oughfare alike  for  business  and  pleasure,  the  "  Unter  den  Lin- 
dcnP  This  is  a  remarkably  broad  street,  having  two  double 
rows  of  lime  and  elm  trees,  that  shade  at  the  same  time  a  broad 
gravel  walk  in  the  centre  for  foot-passengers,  and  on  each 
side  of  it  a  paved  road,  exclusively  for  horsemen ;  the  two 
roads  for  carriages  of  the  ordinary  width  of  streets  being  on  each 
side  of  these  again.  Along  this  wide  and  s'iiady  thoroughfare 
are  situated  the  finest  shops  and  hotels.  Here  corpulent 
Dutchmen  in  want  of  air,  and  moustached  dandies  in  want  of 
observation,  are  seen  lazily  promenading  the  gravel  walk. 
Here  the  dashing  officers,  and  young  bloods  of  the  city,  show 
to  the  passing  fair  sex  the  mettle  of  their  horses,  and  trheir 
own  horsemanship ;  and  here  roll  the  handsome  equipages  of 
the  rich  and  the  noble,  without  the  flaunting  liveries  which 
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disfigure  English  "turnouts."  In  fact,  the  whole  world  of 
fashion  streams  down  this  street  in  the  afternoon,  in  its  on- 
ward course  through  the  great  Brandenburg  gate  into  the 
park  beyond,  which  luxuriates  in  the  very  euphonious  name 
of  the  ''  ThiergartenJ^  This  extensive  wood  is  laid  out  in 
walks  and  drives,  with  occasional  flower-beds  and  statues,  and 
here  the  whole  population  of  Berlin  is  seen  of  a  fine  afternoon 
taking  a  general  airing  on  foot,  in  carriages,  or  on  horseback. 
Coffee-houses  line  the  outskirts,  where  the  humbler  classes 
find  seats  in  the  open  air  to  chat  or  smoke  a  social  pipe,  be- 
fore again  returning  to  the  routine  and  business  of  the  city. 
The  trees  are  of  fine  size,  and  thick,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  grass,  which  is  just  well  enough  kept 
nearly  to  resemble  one  of  our  Kentucky  woodland  pastures.  I 
was  more  reminded  of  these  magnificent  parks  of  nature's  own 
forming,  in  riding  through  the  ''  ThiergartenP  than  I  have 
been  since  I  bade  adieu  to  dear  old  Kentucky,  some  four  or 
five  months  ago. 

The  Brandenburg  gate,  through  which  you  must  drive  to 
reach  this  delightful  summer  retreat,  is  a  lofty  portal  support- 
ed by  massive  Doric  columns,  the  boast  of  Berlin,  and  is  said 
to  be  the  most  splendid  portal  in  Europe.  It  is  surmounted 
by  a  car  of  liberty  drawn  by  four  horses  in  bronze.  This  fine 
piece  of  sculpture  was  taken  to  Paris  by  Napoleon,  as  a  trophy, 
but,  upon  the  entrance  of  the  allies  into  the  French  capital, 
in  1815,  it  was  restored  to  Prussia,  and  now  occupies  its  origi- 
nal position  over  the  Brandenburg  gate. 

I  am  rather  disagreeably  conscious  of  having  spun  to  you 
a  stupid  letter,  but  attribute  it  to  the  effects  of  a  hard  mass  of 
moss  collected  in  a  bag  and  placed  in  a  little  mahogany  box 
two  feet  and  a  half  by  six,  and  called  a  bed.  If  any  thing  could 
cramp  a  man,  both  in  body  and  mind,  it  is  one  of  these  horrid 
little  German  beds,  with  a  feather  bag  to  serve  both  as  sheets 
and  blankets.  A  man  always  delights  to  find  some  excuse  for 
being  prosy,  and  mine  is  having  this  morning  risen  with  a 
headache  from  my  crib.  M. 


LETTER  XII. 

Berlin,  1849. 
It's  your  palaces  that  make  Potsdam  the  stronghold  of 
royalty.     Here  frightened  majesty  flies  from  the  fury  of  a  re- 
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volution — here  it  hides  itself  amidst  shade  and  flowers  from 
the  complaints  of  a  wronged  people,  that  cry  out  against 
broken  pledges  and  violated  confidence,  and  strives  to  bury 
the  recollection  of  forfeited  honor  in  the  cauliflower  existence 
of  a  King  in  his  country  palace. 

It  is  strange  how  rapidly  the  multitudinous  wants  of  a 
palace  gather  about  it  the  elements  of  a  town.  The  existence  of 
one  royal  dwelling  is  always  a  signal  for  the  springing  up  of 
a  village  ;  but  four  have  been  sufficient  to  make  Potsdam  a 
city  of  32,000  inhabitants,  although  it  is  but  twenty  miles 
from  the  great  capital,  Berlin.  Like  almost  every  thing  else 
in  Prussia,  this  city  owes  its  chief  glories  to  Frederick  the 
Great,  although  it  was  founded  by  the  great  elector.  Several 
fine  churches  assist  to  adorn  it,  but  the  same  faults  in  drain- 
ing and  paving  the  streets,  which  mar  the  beauty  of  Berlin, 
exist  here,  and  destroy  the  eff'ect  of  an  extremely  well-built 
city.  In  one  of  the  churches  is  buried  the  hero  of  the  sev^n 
years'  war,  in  a  plain  metal  coffin  above  ground.  The  French 
eagles,  taken  by  the  Prussians,  are  hung  over  his  tomb  to  re- 
place his  sword,  taken  off  by  Napoleon,  who  appeared  to  feel 
a  reverence  for  every  thing  connected  with  his  memory. 

The  royal  palace,  within  the  city,  is  a  very  large,  handsome 
building,  built  around  an  open  court.  It  is  decorated  with 
statues,  in  the  peculiar  style  of  most  of  the  public  buildings  of 
Berlin,  but  possesses  nothing  about  it  especially  remarkable 
except  the  suite  of  apartments,  undisturbed  since  they  were 
occupied  by  the  great  Frederick.  The  apartments  are  deco- 
rated with  blue  and  silver,  all  the  gilding  being  of  the  latter 
metal  instead  of  gold.  Here  are  to  be  seen  Frederick's  writ- 
ing-table, the  wood-work  faced  with  tortoise-shell,  and  its 
faded  blue  velvet  cover  sadly  blotted  and  disfigured  with  ink 
and  sealing-wax.  A  book  of  music  composed  by  himself,  in 
his  own  handwriting,  shows  how  the  royal  hero  could  unbend 
his  mind  after  his  struggles  with  Russia,  Austria,  and  France, 
in  the  somewhat  more  difficult,  but  rather  unkingly  subjection 
of  crotchets  and  quavers.  The  blue  satin  covers  of  his  sofas 
and  chairs  are  torn  into  ribbons  by  the  claws  of  his  favorite 
dogs,  who  even  shared  a  portion  of  his  bed.  His  excessive 
fondness  for  dogs  I  can  understand  with  less  difficulty  than 
any  of  the  eccentric  tastes  of  this  remarkable  man,  for  a  faith- 
ful dog  is  not  less  the  proper  companion  of  a  hero  and  the 
King,  than  of  the  humblest  individual  who  perhaps  finds  in 
him  his  only  friend.     And  if  Frederick's  humble  favorites 
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were  of  the  nobler  breeds,  as  I  suppose  they  were,  I  feel  sure 
that  he  had  no  subjects,  of  all  those  who  flattered  him  in  his 
power,  half  so  true,  half  so  devoted,  as  those  mute  companions 
of  his  solitude. 

The  stables,  very  lofty  and  extensive,  are  built  of  the  same 
quality  of  stone  used  in  the  construction  of  the  palace,  and 
are  connected  with  it  by  a  covered  colonnade  of  elegant  Corin- 
thian pillars,  which  is  adorned  with  colossal  statues  represent- 
ing in  a  most  spirited  manner  gladiatorial  games  and  combats. 
The  rooms  of  state  in  the  palace  were  not  remarkable,  although 
loaded  with  the  gilding  and  satin  which  are  common  to  them 
all,  for  they  appeared  faded  and  neglected.  But  our  guide,  a 
valet  of  the  palace,  who  bore  about  his  breath  and  his  knees 
the  unmistakable  evidences  of  not  belonging  to  the  tempe- 
rance society,  by  a  drunken  blunder  led  us  into  the  rooms 
occupied  by  the  King,  or  any  of  the  royal  family,  when  they 
ha]^pened  to  be  in  the  city  of  Potsdam.  How  strange  was 
the  contrast !  Almost  every  convenience  was  wanting,  the 
floors  without  carpeting,  the  beds  uncomfortable,  and  the 
rudest  pitchers  and  bowls  of  common  blue  china,  mounted 
upon  a  diminutive  washstand,  were  the  luxuries  enjoyed  by 
royalty  in  private.  I  could  but  think  that  a  palace  was  not 
a  home,  where  the  King  could  enjoy  that  privacy  and  comfort 
accorded  to  his  humblest  subjects,  but  a  mere  national  theatre, 
where  gorgeous  pageants  are  performed  for  the  amusement  of 
the  populace.  The  state  apartments,  which  may  be  called  the 
stage,  upon  which  the  King,  prompted  by  his  ministers,  per- 
forms his  part  in  the  splendid  farce,  glitter  with  velvet  and 
gilding,  to  dazzle  the  spectators ;  but  the  private  rooms,  which 
are  screened  from  the  public  eye,  are  as  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  tawdry  finery  of  the  others,  as  the  gloomy  passages 
and  musty  dressing-rooms  behind  the  scenes  of  a  real  theatre, 
with  the  glare  and  glitter  of  the  stage.  What  a  wearisome, 
unmeaning  mummery  is  the  existence  of  an  ordinary  King ! 
The  pompous  state  which  he  must  necessarily  preserve,  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  finding  among  his  subjects  that  cor- 
dial friendship  and  sympathy,  which  are  only  the  result  of 
similarity  of  tastes  and  equality  of  positions.  All  flatter,  but 
none  love  him  !  and  what  is  the  human  heart  without  love  ? 
Policy  regulates  its  slightest  action,  and  to  preserve  the  empty 
power  of  the  sovereign,  he  must  sacrifice  all  the  feelings  of 
the  man.  His  heart  is  permitted  to  form  no  ties — he  thinks, 
he  acts,  he  feels  through  his  ministers.     All  the  channels  of 
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human  feeling  are  closed  to  him.  His  wife,  often  a  reluctant 
exile  from  another  land,  speaking  a  different  language  and 
possessing  different  tastes,  feels  for  him  no  real  spmpathj  ;  his 
children  fear  him,  and  home  and  friends  are  sacrificed  for 
mere  "  mouth  honor." 

In  the  gardens  of  the  palace  of  Sans  Souci,  several  miles 
distant  from  the  town  palace,  is  the  royal  Villa  Charlottenhof, 
built  in  imitation  of  the  houses  of  Pompeii,  by  his  present 
Majesty  whilst  Prince  of  Prussia.  Ceilings  are  painted  and 
baths  arranged  like  those  discovered  in  the  excavated  city, 
and  vines  are  trained  and  lakes  formed  as  it  is  supposed  they 
were  there,  nearly  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  Exhumed 
stutues  from  the  buried  glories  of  Pompeii  are  scattered 
through  the  grounds,  and  mutilated  fountains  that  played  in 
the  courts  of  that  unfortunate  city  before  the  time  of  Jerusa- 
lem's great  destroyer,  have  been  torn  from  a  country  whose 
weakness  should  be  its  protection,  and  are  degraded  into  the 
service  of  the  besotted  King  of  Prussia.  The  low  murmurs 
of  their  falling  waters  seemed  to  me  to  bewail  their  exile  from 
the  sunny  shores  of  Italy,  and  to  mourn  over  this  slavish  sub- 
jection to  the  will  of  strangers,  from  which  their  illustrious 
origin  should  have  exempted  them.  The  surrounding  gardens 
are  well  kept,  and  in  good  taste.  A  considerable  stream, 
filled  with  carp,  winds  among  its  plantations  of  young  trees, 
and  broad  serpentine  paths  intersect  its  grass-plats  and  rich 
flower-beds. 

At  the  end  of  a  broad  walk,  four  miles  long,  lined  with 
trees,  is  the  New  Palace  which  was  constructed  by  Frederick 
the  Great,  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years'  war,  to  show  the 
allied  powers  that  his  finances  were  not  exhausted  by  his  con- 
test against  them.  It  is  of  brick,  and  contains  two  hundred 
apartments,  although  it  was  completed  in  six  years.  The 
main  building  is  surmounted  by  a  large  copper  dome,  which 
is  crowned  with  three  partly  nude  female  figures  in  bronze. 
Each  of  the  projecting  wings  has  a  smaller  dome.  The 
richly  carved  cornices  above  the  windows,  and  the  line  of  fine 
Corinthian  pilasters  of  yellow  stone,  very  handsomely  contrast 
with  the  deep  red  of  the  brick  walls.  Its  flat  roof  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  heavy  stone  bulustrade,  which,  according  to  the 
prevailing  style  in  Berlin,  is  adorned  with  statues.  Imme- 
diaiely  in  front  of  the  palace,  across  a  wide  paved  court,  are 
two  very  pretty  buildings  intended  as  servants'  offices,  which 
are  connected   by  a   semicircular  colonnade.      This  graceful 
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colonnade,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  handsome  gateway,  for 
carriages  to  pass  into  the  drive  beyond,  supported  by  elegant 
columns,  and  adorned  by  fine  statues,  presents  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  specimens  of  architecture  I  have  met  with  in 
any  city  I  have  visited. 

The  first  apartment  in  the  palace,  which  you  enter  after 
passing  the  hall,  is  the  muscle-room,  which  to  me  was  as  novel 
as  it  was  beautiful.  The  floor  is  of  the  finest  marble  mosaics, 
representing  baskets  of  fruit  and  flowers.  The  low  arched 
ceiling,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  adorned  with  every  variety  of 
sea-shell,  whose  exquisite  tints  are  shaded,  by  arrangement, 
into  the  most  beautiful  effects.  The  square  marble  columns, 
that  support  this  novel  ceiling,  are  girt  at  regular  intervals 
by  broad  belts  of  crystals,  quartz,  polished  amethysts,  and 
sparkling  minerals,  and  the  frequent  niches,  into  which  the 
white  marble  walls  are  broken,  are  lined  with  shells  and  coral, 
mingled  with  the  almost  endless  varieties  of  crystallized  lime- 
stone. Brightly  polished  stalactites  and  other  glittering  for- 
mations of  caves  compose  the  casing  of  the  doors  and  windows, 
and  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  novel  and  charming  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  trembling  beams  of  the  bright  autumn  sun  are  not 
allowed  a  spot  whereon  to  rest,  but  are  thrown  from  crystal  to 
crystal,  in  myriads  of  brilliant  reflections,  as  if  they  were 
playing  at  shuttle-cock.  And  when  this  "marble  hall"  is 
lighted  by  its  magnificent  chandelier — when  music  re-echoes 
through  its  low  arches,  and  each  lamp  is  multiplied  into  count- 
less sparkles — I  think  it  would  come  as  near  the  cavernous 
dwelling  of  a  mermaid,  filled  with  the  melody  of  her  voice,  and 
lit  up  by  the  phosphoric  light  of  the  sea,  as  any  thing  built  by 
mortal  hands  could.  The  numerous  suites  of  apartments 
through  which  we  were  shown,  although  extensive,  displayed 
no  peculiar  taste  in  arrangement,  or  especial  magnificence  in 
adornment ;  and  the  rudeness  of  the  gilding  and  coarseness  of 
the  paintings  in  many  of  them,  plainly  indicated  the  haste  and 
carelessness  with  which  the  whole  palace  was  erected.  I  must 
make  one  exception  in  favor  of  the  grand  saloon,  which  is  the 
loftiest,  largest,  and  most  elegant  room  I  was  ever  in.  Its 
floor  is  also  of  marble  mosaic — along  its  walls  are  ranged  white 
marble  pilasters  with  richly  gilded  capitals,  of  beautifully 
polished  vein  marble  ;  the  ceiling  is  elegantly  painted  and 
gilded,  and  its  proportions  are  very  striking.  The  private 
apartments  which  were  occupied  by  Frederick  the  Great  are, 
like  those  in  the  city  of  Potsdam,  decorated  with  blue  and  sil- 
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ver,  which  appears  a  favorite  combination  of  his.  His  furni- 
ture, his  music  stand,  the  piano  which  accompanied  him  on  the 
flute,  and  his  library,  are  all  preserved  as  he  left  them.  In  the 
latter  is  a  copy  of  his  works  containing  the  varied  comments 
in  the  handwriting  of  Voltaire,  some  of  them  the  most  biting 
sarcasms,  which  strongly  contrast  with  the  extravagant  compli- 
ments in  which  the  distinguished  friend  and  critic  of  the  royal 
author  frequently  indulges.  In  the  grounds  near  the  palace  is 
a  sort  of  temple,  which  contains  the  celebrated  statue  of  the 
beautiful  Queen  Louisa  of  Prussia,  by  Rauch.  She  is  repre- 
sented as  sleeping,  and  the  grace  and  ease  of  the  position,  the 
loveliness  of  the  face  and  form,  the  light  and  natural  folds  of 
drapery,  which  seem  to  have  lost  all  the  original  qualities  of 
the  marble  except  its  snowy  whiteness,  would  immortalize 
Ranch  if  he  had  never  produced  any  other  great  work. 

The  grounds  immediately  around  Sans  Souci  are  full  of 
taste  and  beauty.  As  you  wend  your  way  up  the  broad  walk, 
every  possible  variety  of  grass-plats,  as  green  and  as  bright  as 
emeralds,  every  form  of  flower-beds,  glittering  with  rare 
flowers,  and  plantations  of  young  trees,  above  which  a  stately 
fir  sometimes  towers,  like  a  sober  patriarch  amidst  bands  of 
frolicsome  youth,  meet  the  eye  at  every  turn,  and  keep  one  in 
delighted  surprise  at  their  constant  changes.  From  behind  a 
cluster  of  thick  foliage  often  peeps  some  god  or  goddess,  timidly 
mounted  upon  an  elegant  column  of  white  marble  A  succes- 
sion of  fountains,  with  huge  marble  basins  of  the  purest  white, 
surrounded  by  elegant  seats,  beautifully  sculptured  in  Rome, 
are  immediately  in  front  of  the  palace,  which  is  approached  by 
ascending  six  terraces,  the  difi"erent  flights  of  whose  steps  look 
like  one  immense  one  But  each  terrace  is  a  broad  parterre 
of  the  rarest  flowers,  filling  the  air  with  delicious  odors,  and 
their  walls  are  concealed  by  the  purple  clusters  of  ripe  grapes, 
or  the  golden  fruit  of  the  orange  and  citron.  The  palace  itself 
is  a  long,  low  building,  half  concealed  amidst  the  flowering 
shrubs  that  crown  the  upper  terrace,  and  is  more  remarkable 
as  the  favorite  residence  of  Frederick,  and  the  place  of  his 
death,  than  for  any  beauty  of  architecture.  As  the  present 
King  was  then  residing  here,  we  could  not  be  conducted 
through  the  palace  ;  but  a  short  distance  from  it  we  were  shown 
the  graves  of  Frederick's  favorite  dogs,  and  of  the  horse  which 
bore  him  through  many  of  his  battles,  each  one  having  his 
plain  marble  slab  with  his  name  inscribed.  This  was  a  favor- 
ite spot  with  the  old  warrior,  and  here,  amidst  his  lowly  favor- 
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ites,  lie  expressed  in  his  will  the  desire  to  be  buried,  but  it  was 
not  complied  with. 

In  every  thing  illustrative  of  the  private  history  of  this  re- 
markable man.  whose  eccentricity  was  even  greater  than  his 
genius,  I  have  felt  the  deepest  interest.  Combining  the  most 
opposite  qualities,  he  was  at  the  same  time  parsimonious  to 
meanness,  as  a  man,  but  wastefally  lavish  as  a  king.  With  a 
mind  not  only  capable  of  conceiving  but  of  accomplishing  the 
grandest  schemes  of  ambition,  he  was  yet  much  given  to  fluting 
and  flowers.  Possessing  genius  equal  to  defeat  the  mighty 
powers  who  were  allied  against  him,  he  had  the  childish  weak- 
ness to  build  a  palace  in  that  spirit  of  bravado  which  prompts 
a  little  boy  to  stand  on  his  head,  to  show  that  he  was  not  hurt 
in  some  hazardous  leap  which  has  nearly  broken  his  neck. 
And,  with  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  a  regard  for  the  arts 
and  sciences  which  should  have  taught  him  liberality  and  jus- 
tice, he  was  yet  capable  of  participating  in  the  division  of  un- 
happy Poland,  which  is  a  black  stain  upon  his  fair  fame. 
The  loyal  creed  that  "  the  King  can  do  no  wrong,"  afi'ords  a 
sovereign  indulgence  in  every  vice  among  his  contemporaries. 
In  the  elegant  language  of  court  flattery,  licentiousness  is 
termed  pleasure,  duplicity  is  called  state  policy,  and  downright 
robbery  is  dubbed  the  right  of  conquest.  But  time  destroys 
the  "  divinity  "  that "  doth  hedge  a  King."  Posterity  strips  off 
the  royal  robes  that  cloak  his  sins,  and  passes  sentence  upon 
those  deeds  of  a  King  which  are  stigmatized  as  crimes  in  in- 
dividuals. 'Tis  needless  to  add  what  judgment  will  be  enter- 
tained by  posterity  of  the  division  of  Poland.  Although  three 
of  the  most  powerful  sovereigns  of  Europe  were  engaged  in  it, 
it  was  worse  than  robbery,  for  not  only  were  the  rights  and 
freedom  of  a  helpless  country  torn  violently  from  her,  but  the 
miseries  of  foreign  rule  were  entailed  upon  untold  generations 
yet  to  come.  It  is  a  singular  evidence  of  the  unsteadiness  of 
human  power,  that  the  Great  Elector,  whose  son,  in  1701, 
erected  the  duchy  of  Prussia  into  a  kingdom,  was  distinguished 
for  freeing  his  country  from  doing  homage  to  Poland  ;  but  in 
little  more  than  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  his  descendant, 
Frederick  the  Great,  assisted  in  pillaging  Poland  of  her  rights, 
and  blotting  her  name  from  the  list  of  free  kingdoms. 

His  present  Majesty  of  Prussia,  Frederick  William  the 
Fourth,  is  a  short,  stout  gentleman,  on  the  wrong  side  of  fifty, 
who  dearly  loves  his  bottle  and  his  army,  between  which  he 
very  equally  divides  his  time.     Drinking  and  drilling  consti- 
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tute  the  business  of  his  life.  On  the  two  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  lazy,  well-dressed  idlers,  who  constitute  the  standing 
army,  he  lavishes  his  time  and  the  people's  money.  And  on 
his  subjects,  being  a  soft-natured,  weak-hearted  sovereign,  who 
can  refuse  them  nothing,  he  IsLYishes  promises.  But,  although 
he  loves  them  well  enough  to  promise  every  thing,  he  is  so 
much  attached  to  his  royal  prerogatives  as  to  grant  them  no- 
thing ;  and,  in  reply  to  their  just  murmurs,  he  orders  out  his 
two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  inuskets^  with  men  attached, 
to  quefll  the  riots  of  the  rebels.  These  degraded  tools  of  ty- 
ranny, better  loving  idleness,  and  high  pay,  than  the  rights 
of  their  fellow-citizens,  are  ever  ready  to  suppress  any  thing 
like  resistance  or  remonstrance  against  the  royal  duplicity. 
The  King  has  no  children,  and  his  brother,  Prince  of  Prussia, 
is  heir  to  the  throne.  M. 


LETTER  XIII. 

Dresden,  1849. 

Dresden,  the  capital  of  the  little  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
where  porcelain  was  first  made  in  Europe  in  1710,  is  a  city 
of  big  clocks  and  royal  collections.  My  guide-book  had  in- 
formed me,  that  few  cities  could  afi"ord  the  intelligent  tra- 
veller so  great  a  number  of  interesting  objects  as  were 
contained  in  the  picture  gallery,  the  museum  of  ancient 
armor,  the  green  vaults,  the  museum  of  antiquities,  and  that 
of  china ;  and  scarcely  had  I  taken  possession  of  my  room,  at 
9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  five  town-clocks  heavily  tolled 
the  hour  one  after  the  other. 

The  painting  gallery  is  said  to  be  the  richest  in  Italian 
masters  of  any  city  out  of  Italy ;  but  in  it,  as  in  most  of  the 
galleries  I  have  seen,  I  was  greatly  disappointed.  Every 
capital  in  Europe  has  its  "  collection,"  and  in  wandering 
through  them  'tis  somewhat  difficult  to  keep  on  hand  the 
degree  of  enthusiasm  requisite  for  the  explosions  of  "  ohs  !  " 
"  ahs  !"  "  divine  !"  "  how  beautiful !"  which  most  strangers 
think  it  incumbent  upon  them  constantly  to  let  off.  A  da- 
maged Raphael  and  a  rubbed-out  Correggio,  purchased  at  an 
enormous  expense,  are  generally  '^  the  gems"  about  which  are 
ranged  a  vast  collection  of  old  German  and  Italian  masters, 
whose  greatest  charm  seems  to  be  that  they  are  old.     No  man 
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can  entertain  a  higher  respect  for  the  venerable  relics  of  other 
days  than  myself,  but  I  think  that  women  and  pictures  make 
the  worst  antiquities  in  the  world,  and  I  candidly  confess  that 
I  never  could  discover  beauties  in  either,  when  their  chief 
recommendation  was  their  age.  These  extensive  galleries,  I 
acknowledge,  contain  very  many  pictures  vastly  superior  to 
any  I  have  ever  met  with  in  America,  but  all  the  works  of 
the  great  masters  of  Italy,  which  I  have  yet  seen,  have  failed 
to  realize  the  brilliant  expectations  which  I  had  formed  of 
them — and,  among  a  large  number  of  great  pictures,  I  have 
not  yet  met  with  one  so  supereminently  great  as  I  had  ex- 
pected. I  shall  wait  till  I  reach  Kome  and  Florence,  and  if 
the  works  of  those  great  painters,  whose  names  are  in  every 
mouth,  fail  to  impress  me  ihere^  I  shall  sorrowfully  confess 
myself  destitute  of  the  taste  necessary  for  the  appreciation  of 
fine  works  of  art.  I  cannot  be  convinced  that  Italy,  whose 
only  wealth  consists  in  her  pictures  and  sculpture,  would,  for 
money,  part  with  those  works  upon  which  rests  the  brilliant 
reputation  of  her  greatest  masters  ;  and  I  have  thought,  erro- 
neously perhaps,  that  the  pictures  which  even  kings  and  em- 
perors have  been  able  to  buy,  must  be  the  inferior  productions 
of  the  great  painters  whose  names  they  bear. 

In  "  the  gem"  of  the  Dresden  gallery,  Eaphael's  Madonna 
di  San  Sixto,  I  was  most  bitterly  disappointed,  although  Sir 
David  Wilkie  has  said  "that  the  face  of  the  virgin  comes 
nearer  the  perfection  of  female  beauty  than  any  thing  in 
painting."  In  this  face  of  the  Madonna  I  could  not  discover 
that  exquisite  charm,  which  I  had  looked  for  in  the  conception 
of  divine  beauty  by  genius  like  Raphael's.  The  Madonna  is 
represented  as  soaring  up  to  heaven  with  the  infant  Saviour 
in  her  arms.  On  one  side  the  sainted  Pope  Sixtus,  from 
whom  the  picture  is  named,  is  gazing  upon  her  with  pious 
awe,  and  on  the  other  kneels  St.  Barbara.  Below  are  two 
angelic  children.  No  heavenly  inspiration  beams  from  the 
eyes  of  the  ascending  virgin — no  maternal  devotion,  which  is 
earth's  holiest  feeling,  lights  up  those  large  round  orbs.  But 
in  them  there  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  absence  of  all  expres- 
sion— a  vacant  stare  which  destroyed  the  effect  of  the  other 
beautifully  regular  features.  And  about  the  eyes  of  the 
Divine  Infant  himself,  as  he  regarded  the  sainted  Sixtus,  there 
was  a  scared  look,  as  if  he  was  frightened,  as  little  boys  will 
be,  at  an  old  man  with  a  beard.  It  is,  I  know,  the  height  of 
presumption  for  "  an  Arkansas  bearhunter"  to  indulge  in  such 
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criticism  upon  a  picture  which  critics,  connoisseurs,  and  the 
whole  world  of  fashion  have  united  in  pronouncing  divine. 
But,  with  no  knowledge  of  the  art,  or  its  humbug  technicali- 
ties, I  merely  wish  to  give  my  impressions,  conveyed  through 
my  own  eyes,  and  not  through  the  learned  criticisms  of  others; 
and  I  do  not  pretend  to  place  my  judgment  in  opposition  to 
those  so  much  better  qualified  to  judge,  but  simply  to  state 
the  effect  produced  upon  me.  In  judgment  upon  all  other 
points  of  excellence  in  a  picture,  I  yield  most  humbly  to  su- 
perior cultivation  ;  but  in  a  simple  question  of  beauty,  I  flatter 
myself  that  I  am  about  as  good  a  judge  as  Wilkie,  Reynolds, 
or  even  that  most  beautifully  eloquent  critic  of  painting,  Mrs. 
Jamieson.  Nature  is  my  model ;  women  and  flowers  are  my 
guides  ;  and  I  am  vain  enough  to  suppose  that,  in  these  love- 
liest and  purest  creations  of  God,  I  have  as  high  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beautiful  as  the  most  learned  of  critics.  This 
picture  of  Raphael  is  greatly  injured  and  faded,  and,  I  feel 
sure,  has  lost  much  of  its  original  beauty. 

But  I  am  confident  that  there  is  a  superstition  in  paint- 
ing, as  well  as  in  religion,  and  that  men  who  are  truly  capa- 
ble of  judging,  imagine  beauties  in  pictures  which  are  made 
sacred  by  the  touch  of  a  Raphael  or  Correggio,  in  which  they 
really  never  existed,  or,  if  they  did,  have  faded  from  the  can- 
vas. And  the  servile  mob  of  amateurs,  who  infest  the  pic- 
ture-galleries of  Europe,  join  in  the  hue  and  cry  of  admiration, 
like  slow  hounds,  who  bark  on  a  cold  trail  merely  because  the 
leaders  of  the  pack  do  so  before  them.  It  was  truly  amusing  to 
watch  these  summer  tourists,  eagerly  searching  for  some  pic- 
ture which  the  guide  book  has  pronounced  a  "  master-piece," 
and,  after  finding  it,  throwing  themselves  into  a  theatrical 
attitude  of  noisy  wonder,  which  is  expressed  in  sighs,  groans, 
and  grunts,  according  to  the  most  approved  manner.  These 
numskulls,  by  an  occasional  confusion  in  the  catalogues, 
hastily  pass  over  a  Raphael,  but  go  into  lingering  ecstasies 
before  some  picture  of  a  very  inferior  painter,  which  they  had 
mistaken  for  a  work  of  the  great  master.  Such  instances 
convince  me  of  their  ignorance,  and  their  obsequious  wish  to 
admire  every  thing  which  fashion  tells  them  ought  to  be  ad- 
mired. As  to  myself,  I  had  rather  be  convicted  of  a  want  of 
taste,  than  to  sacrifice  my  independence  by  expressing  admi- 
ration I  did  not  feel,  and  feigning  enthusiasm  which  I  could 
not  get  up,  merely  because  the  picture  was  by  a  man  who  had 
painted  other  great  pictures,  or  because  Sir  Somebody  had 
pronounced  it  beautiful. 
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In  four  or  five  large  pictures  of  Correggio,  all  representing 
the  holy  family  in  different  scenes,  which  have  been  most 
elaborately  criticised  and  much  admired,  I  was  also  greatly 
disappointed.  They  were  painted  at  an  earlier  period  of  his 
career,  and  are  wanting  in  that  exquisite  softness,  that  beauty 
and  truthfulness  of  coloring,  which  distinguished  his  later 
pictures.  His  reclining  Magdalen,  a  small  picture,  is  full  of 
lowliness  and  beauty,  and  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  every 
thing  else  in  the  gallery. 

Numerous  heads  by  Rembrandt  and  Vandyk  produced 
that  real  gratification  which  pictures  of  theirs  have  always 
done,  from  London  to  Dresden.  With  Vandyk's  picture  of 
Jupiter,  descending  upon  Danae  in  a  shower  of  gold,  I  was 
greatly  pleased.  There  was  much  more  beauty,  much  more 
perfection  of  form  and  nature  in  coloring,  than  is  ever  dis- 
played in  the  nude  female  figures  of  his  eminent  master,  Ru- 
bens. The  gallery  does  not  boast  so  many  works  of  Rubens 
himself  as  those  of  the  other  great  cities  can — and  among 
them  there  were  none  that  particularly  struck  me.  Titian 
has  here  a  reclining  Venus  which  I  like  more  than  any  thing 
I  had  seen  of  his,  except  his  sleeping  Venus  in  the  gallery  of 
Sans  Souci  at  Potsdam.  Besides  these,  which  I  have  so 
casually  mentioned,  there  are  hundreds  of  others  by  eminent 
artists  of  the  Italian  and  German  schools,  which  with  one  ex- 
ception failed  to  impress  me.  This  was  a  picture  of  Mrs. 
Potiphar  and  Joseph  by  Carlo  (Cignani),  which  not  only  very 
greatly  excelled  all  I  have  seen  representing  this  subject, 
which  is  one  that  artists  of  every  rank  delight  to  multiply, 
but  it  came  nearer  speaking,  than  any  picture  I  ever  saw. 
Her  attitude,  her  glowing  eyes  and  parted  lips,  as  she  twined 
her  arms  about  the  bashful  youth,  were  full  of  life  and  eager 
passion.  The  handsome  face  of  Joseph  wore  an  expression 
half  terrified,  half  imploring,  as  he  struggled  to  release  him- 
self, which  but  heightened  the  natural  appearance  of  the  whole 
scene.  On  returning  to  my  room,  I  was  pleased  to  find  that 
for  once  my  taste  was  that  of  the  critics,  for  this  picture  was 
pronounced  "  a  master-piece."  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
there  were  no  fine  pictures  in  the  gallery,  for  nearly  all  pos- 
sessed the  somewhat  negative  merit  of  not  being  bad — but 
among  so  many  that  were  good  and  fine,  it  required  something 
very  grand  or  singularly  beautiful  to  attract  especial  admira- 
tion. If  any  one  work  of  a  great  master  should  be  taken  from 
the  collection,  and  viewed  alone,  the  most  inexperienced  would 
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instantly  discover  about  it  the  unmistakable,  but  indescriba- 
ble evidences  of  great  genius  ;  but  in  a  collection  where  so 
many  are  fine,  this  particular  picture  becomes  merely  a  part  of 
the  whole. 


LETTER  XIV. 

Dresden,  1849. 

Being  destitute  of  elegant  public  buildings,  and  pro- 
foundly quiet,  Dresden  owes  its  interest  for  travellers  almost 
entirely  to  its  numerous  curious  collections.  There  is  no 
beauty  in  the  city ;  the  houses  not  being  flat-roofed  as 
in  Berlin,  expose  to  view  the  smoky  tiles  that  cover  them, 
which,  added  to  their  dingy  fronts,  sadly  in  want  of  paint  or 
whitewash,  give  a  general  ''  seedy,"  decayed  appearance  to  the 
whole  city.  And  although  the  streets  and  sidewalks  are 
somewhat  superior  to  those  of  Berlin,  still  a  universal  gloom 
pervades  them  all,  little  in  accordance  with  the  presumed  ac- 
tivity of  the  capital  of  a  kingdom,  which,  although  not  one- 
fifth  the  size  of  Kentucky,  is  nevertheless  a  kingdom. 

It  has  two  principal  churches, — the  Catholic,  which  is 
connected  with  the  palace  by  a  covered  passage  thrown  across 
a  street,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  royal  family,  who 
attend  that  church — and  the  Protestant  church  of  Our 
Lady.  It  is  passing  strange,  after  Luther's  having  found  in 
the  Electors  of  Saxony  his  warmest  friends  and  support- 
ers, that  in  less  than  a  hundred  years  after  Frederick  was 
driven  from  his  dominions  by  the  result  of  the  battle  of  the 
White  Mountain,  near  Prague,  in  favor  of  the  Catholic  party, 
Augustus  the  Second  should  have  perjured  his  religion,  and 
become  a  Catholic,  as  the  price  of  the  crown  of  Poland,  to 
which  he  was  elected  in  1697.  Thus  have  Kings  and  Princes 
ever  made  conscience  subservient  to  interest,  and  bartered 
"  crowns  of  glory"  for  earthly  diadems  of  jewels  and  gold. 
Actuated  by  a  holy  zeal  for  religion,  they  have  in  all  ages 
attempted  by  bloody  persecutions  to  force  their  subjects  into 
that  road  to  heaven  which  they  traversed,  but  were  them- 
Belves  always  ready  to  turn  off  into  the  first  by-way  which 
leads  to  worldly  advancement. 

This  church  is  most  gorgeously  decorated  by  statues  and 
carving,  but  in  its  interior  presents  nothing  remarkable. 
The  Protestant  church  has  a  most  elegant  dome  of  stone,  from 
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which  the  cannon  balls  of  Frederick  the  Great,  when  he  bom- 
barded Dresden  in  the  seven  years'  war,  rebounded  like  gum- 
elastic  balls  thrown  in  sport  against  a  brick  wall.  It  was  a 
royal  game  of  "  fives  "  that,  pitching  cannon  balls  against  such 
a  dome  for  an  "  alley.-' 

The  palace  is  a  big,  dingy-looking  building,  entirely  desti- 
tute of  ornament,  and  much  resembling  a  Lowell  cotton-mill 
in  a  bad  state  of  repair.  Its  suites  of  apartments  are  as  large 
and  comfortless  as  those  of  any  other  palace,  but  the  gilding 
is  tarnished,  the  hangings  faded,  and  all  in  these  huge, 
unmeaning  halls  wears  a  general  appearance  of  desolation. 
In  wearily  trudging  through  them,  I  could  not  but  think 
how  unintentionally  emblematic  they  were  of  the  general 
dilapidation  of  royalty  in  Europe,  about  the  present  time. 
They  are  all  kings  and  emperors  still,  but  how  shorn  of  their 
prerogatives — how  impoverished  in  means — how  humbled  be- 
fore the  kindled  spirit  of  freedom  ! 

The  large  opera  house  is  a  heap  of  ruins,  having  been 
burned  by  the  people  during  the  late  revolution  in  May,  when 
Prussia  had  to  send  assistance  to  his  petty  majesty  of  Saxony. 
A  theatre,  with  a  somewhat  strange  semicircular  front,  but 
with  nothing  remarkable  in  the  interior,  is  the  only  place 
of  amusement  of  the  kind  now  in  the  city,  and  here  I  saw  the 
other  night  Don  Juan,  in  an  opera  of  that  name,  taken  final 
possession  of  by  the  devil,  as  he  richly  deserved. 

The  "  armory  "  is  contained  in  one  side  of  rather  a  pictu- 
resque old  building,  with  a  large  open  court  in  the  centre,  in 
which  stands  an  equestrian  statue  of  Augustus  II.,  surnamed 
the  Strong,  who  is  a  very  great  man  among  the  Saxon  elect- 
ors, as  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  selected  the  King  of 
Poland.  The  other  three  sides  of  the  building  are  in  ruins, 
also  being  the  result  of  the  late  revolution.  The  first  room  of 
this  museum  of  ancient  armor  contains  arms,  in  the  use  of 
which  the  ancient  Saxons  were  said  especially  to  excel ;  these 
are  lofty-figured  glass  jars^  called  drinking-cups,  from  which 
one  might  readily  imagine  how  naturally  and  how  easily  the 
old  electors  imbibed  their  red  noses  and  barrel-like  persons. 
Next  came  a  room  whose  halls  were  decorated  with  the  vari- 
ous implements  of  the  chase,  that  mimic  warfare  in  whose 
wild  dangers  the  hardiest  spirits  can  find  excitement  and 
healthful  exercise,  consisting  of  boar-spears,  hunting-knives, 
horns,  crossbows,  dog  collars,  hunting-pouches,  richly  embroid- 
ered, all  of  the  most  grotesque  forms,  and  the  whole  parapher- 
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Balia  of  the  stag  and  boar  hunts.  Here  are  to  be  seen  the 
hunting-knife  and  horn  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  the  cross- 
bows of  the  Elector  Maurice  and  John  Frederick.  In  the 
gallery  of  the  tournament  are  a  long  line  of  figures  of  the 
electors,  clothed  in  suits  of  armor  actually  worn  by  the  origi- 
nals in  parades  and  tournaments.  Along  the  walls  is  ar- 
ranged an  immense  collection  of  old  swords  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  among  them  are  to  be  seen  the  enormous  two- 
handed  blades,  seven  or  eight  feet  long,  which  are  so  heavy 
that  they  are  with  great  difficulty  handled.  These  unwieldy 
weapons  might  have  been  exceedingly  useful  for  carving  the 
enemies  of  the  Saxons  in  the  old  times,  when  sinews,  not 
brains,  distinguished  the  man.  And  if  one  of  them  was  now 
properly  rigged  with  a  steam-engine,  it  would  do  some  ser- 
vice as  a  patent  chopper  of  sausage-meat,  but  what  other  use- 
ful purpose  it  could  be  put  to  in  these  modern  days  of  degen- 
eration, except  being  looked  at,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover. 

The  collection  of  armor,  shields,  and  lances,  is  perhaps 
more  complete,  including  the  two  kinds,  one  for  battle  and 
the  other  for  the  tournaments,  than  that  in  the  tower  of  Lon- 
don. But  then  those  historical  associations,  which  render  the 
different  suits  there  so  deeply  interesting,  are  nearly  altogether 
wanting  in  the  arms  of  the  burly  electors.  Some  of  the  suits 
of  armor  for  tournaments  are  magnificent  in  the  extreme,  but 
then  the  circumference  of  the  rotund  persons  which  they 
were  intended  to  fit,  destroy  in  them  all  elegance  and  grace 
of  proportion.  Two  suits  I  observed  especially — one  of 
brightly  burnished  steel,  for  man  and  horse,  was  covered  with 
gilded  reliefs,  representing  most  elaborately  the  labors  of 
Hercules,  the  golden  fleece,  and  Theseus  and  Ariadne,  all 
evincing  the  genius  of  a  masterly  artist  in  designing,  and  the 
highest  skill  of  the  armorer  in  the  execution  ;  and  another  of 
copper,  richly  gilt,  having  reliefs  in  steel  of  other  mythologi- 
cal subjects,  which  was  made  for  Christian  II.  in  1599.  Near 
the  end  of  the  room  are  two  ponderous  black  suits,  used  in 
the  duel.  These  clumsy  contrivances,  which  weigh  nearly 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  so  completely  fettered  the 
wearer,  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  turn  his  head. 
The  lance  more  nearly  resembled  the  long  pole  used  on  a 
hay-wagon,  with  a  sharp  spike  in  the  end,  than  any  thing  else 
I  can  compare  it  to,  and  was  so  heavy  as  to  require  a  sort  of 
hook  to  support  it.  And  knights  thus  encased,  unable  to 
move,  or  to  wield  their  weapons,  were  placed  on  their  horses 
■    4 
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to  tilt  against  each  other  in  the  bloody  trial  by  combat. 
The  lances  used  in  the  ordinary  tournament  are  made  of  large 
poles,  but  so  deeply  grooved  and  scalloped  as  to  make  them 
very  light ;  they  gradually  taper  toward  the  end,  which  is 
armed  with  small  iron  spikes  for  taking  hold  of  the  armor 
and  unhorsing  the  opponent. 

The  arms  and  harness  used  in  battle  were  much  stronger 
and  much  less  ornamented.  Near  the  end  of  the  line  of 
armed  figures  in  this  room,  is  one  arranged  in  the  brown  suit 
of  armor  belonging  to  the  great  hero  of  the  thirty  years'  war, 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  which  he  left  in  Weissenfels  before  the 
battle  of  Ltitzen,  where  he  rashly  exposed  himself  in  the  hot- 
test part  of  the  fight,  in  a  suit  of  buff  leather,  and  lost  his 
life  in  consequence,  perhaps,  of  this  want  of  armor.  Here, 
too,  is  to  be  seen  the  scale  armor  of  the  heroic  John  Sobieski, 
King  of  Poland,  worn  when  he  compelled  the  Turks  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Vienna  in  1683.  'Tis  a  melancholy  commentary 
upon  the  gratitude  of  human  nature,  to  remember  the  active 
participation  of  Austria  in  the  dismemberment  of  Poland,  not 
a  hundred  years  afterwards.  After  owing  her  very  existence  to 
the  disinterested  heroism  of  Poland's  great  king,  Austria,  for- 
getful alike  of  the  laws  of  nations  and  of  honor,  and  the  dictates 
of  gratitude,  basely  assisted  in  blotting  the  name  of  Poland 
from  the  list  of  nations .  Here  is  also  the  cuirass  of  Augus- 
tus the  Second,  surnamed  the  Strong,  which  alone  weighs 
upward  of  one  hundred  pounds.  This  facetious  Samson,  the 
pride  and  the  boast  of  the  Saxons,  as  he  is  the  elector  who 
was  chosen  king  of  unfortunate  Poland,  amused  his  lady-love 
by  breaking  horse-shoes  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  and 
twisting  iron  banisters  into  ropes.  The  Saxons  say  he  han- 
dled men  as  Gulliver  did  the  Lilliputians,  and  that  he  lifted 
a  full-grown  trumpeter,  in  complete  armor,  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand. 

The  next  room  contains  fire-arms,  from  their  earliest  in- 
vention in  Europe,  down  to  the  identical  pistols  worn  by  that 
half  madman,  and  whole  hero,  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden, 
on  the  day  of  his  death,  at  Frederickshal.  This  pair  are  ex- 
ceedingly plain,  and  are  only  remarkable  as  those  worn  by  a 
hero  worthy"  the  chivalrous  days  of  knight-errantry.  The 
oldest  pistol,  dating  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is 
a  mere  iron  barrel  with  a  touch-hole  in  the  side,  and  was 
fired  by  the  friction  of  a  file  upon  a  piece  of  fire-stone.  The 
file  was  inserted  in  a  groove  by  the  touch-hole,  and  the  stone 
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screwed  down  tightly  upon  it.  When  the  file  was  smartly 
withdrawn,  the  friction  ignited  the  powder.  This  primitive 
wieapon  was  succeeded  by  one  fired  by  means  of  lighted  tow ; 
then  came  the  wheel  lock,  which  was  an  invention  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  afterwards  followed  the  falling  lock  with 
the  flint. 

The  next  room  is  filled  with  rich  court  dresses,  used  at 
the  coronation  of  Augustus  the  Strong,  as  king  of  Poland, 
splendid  housings  for  sleigh  horses,  whose  heads  were  covered 
with  ostrich  feathers,  and  their  necks  with  bells,  embroidered 
bridles  and  stirrups,  magnificent  horse  trappings  enamelled 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  set  with  rubies  and  pearls  ;  also,  a 
curious  collection  of  shoes  of  different  nations,  among  which 
are  the  boots  of  Murat.  The  next  room  is  fitted  up  with  a 
large  Turkish  tent,  taken  by  Sobieski  at  Vienna,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  arms  that  were  captured  at  the  same  time. 
In  another  room  are  Indian  curiosities,  and  still  another  with 
riding  trappings,  &c.,  among  which  are  placed,  strangely 
enough,  the  little  cocked  hat  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  the 
boots  of  Napoleon,  worn  by  him  at  the  battle  of  Dresden. 
Round-toed  and  perfectly  plain,  I  yet  lingered  near  them,  as 
I  delight  to  do  about  every  thing  connected  with  that  re- 
markable man.  By  the  by,  he  had  a  very  large  foot  for  a 
man  of  his  size. 

The  green  vaults,  which  are  in  a  difi*erent  building,  con- 
tain many  of  the  most  curious  and  beautiful  things  I  ever 
saw.  Objects  in  bronze  and  ivory  ;  magnificent  Florentine 
mosaics ;  the  massive  silver  plate  used  at  the  Saxon  corona- 
tions and  banquets  ;  vessels  formed  of  half  precious  stones, 
agates,  rock  crystals,  and  others ;  goblets  of  cut  gems,  valued 
at  $6,000  each  ;  quaint  figures  of  men  and  animals,  formed  of 
single  pearls  of  odd  shapes  and  the  slight  addition  of  gold  en- 
amel ;  costly  jewels  and  trinkets  of  the  most  ingenious  and 
beautiful  workmanship  ;  old  watches,  called  Nuremberg  eggs, 
from  their  size,  shape,  and  the  place  where  they  were  first 
made,  about  the  year  1500  ;  exceedingly  rich  works  of  Ding- 
linger — the  court  of  the  Great  Mogul,  containing  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  figures,  all  of  gold  enamel,  splendidly  color- 
ed to  represent  the  appropriate  costumes,  which  occupied  him 
eight  years,  and  cost  $54,000,  and,  like  many  of  his  allegori- 
cal pieces  which  are  here,  it  is  exquisitely  executed.  These, 
with  antique  drinking-cups,  curiously  carved  shells  and  os- 
trich eggs-  and  the  crown  and  crown  jewels  of  Saxony,  are 
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some  of  the  hundreds  of  curious,  antique,  and  beautiful  things 
contained  in  this  most  interesting  collection. 

The  Japanese  palace,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Elbe,  con- 
tains the  museum  of  antiquities  and  china.  The  first  is  a 
very  considerable  alms-house,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
maimed  exiles  in  marble  from  Rome  and  Pompeii.  To  zeal- 
ous young  medical  students,  deeply  absorbed  in  the  effects  of 
various  bruises  and  contusions,  and  desirous  of  inspecting 
unusual  amputations  of  limbs,  and  even  of  heads — or  to  a 
practical  manufacturer  of  cork  arms  and  legs,  anxious  to  dis- 
cover the  most  approved  manner  of  fitting  on  those  import- 
ant members — this  museum,  of  patched  statues  and  damaged 
antiques,  would  possess  the  deepest  interest.  Bat  to  the 
mere  lover  of  the  beautiful,  it  is  something  bordering  on  the 
confines  of  what  might  be  called  a  bore.  They  are  cer- 
tainly interesting  as  coming  from  Rome  or  Pompeii ;  but  I 
am  unable  to  discover  the  necessity  for  expending  all  my 
enthusiasm  on  these  exhumed  fragments  from  Pompeii,  pieced 
out  by  some  modern  sculptor,  when  I  expect,  in  a  few  months, 
to  ransack  the  richest  storehouse  of  art  and  antiquities  which 
all  Italy  can  afford.  If  I  never  expected  to  visit  Italy,  my 
feelings  for  the  dismembered  trunks  of  these  veteran  gods 
and  goddesses,  with  their  new  legs  and  arms,  might  be  very 
different.  But,  as  it  was,  I  wished  most  heartily  that  they 
had  been  left  quietly  to  repose  in  the  graves  which  Vesuvius 
had  made  for  them. 

The  museum  of  china  was  one  of  those  especially  exten- 
sive humbugs  which  only  a  peddler  of  old  pottery,  or  a  vene- 
rable damsel  nervously  interested  in  the  history  of  teacups, 
could  appreciate.  Our  Lord  Iligh-keeper  of  the  precious 
crockery  was  evidently  very  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the 
objects  of  his  care,  and  when  his  somewhat  confused  account 
of  the  dates  of  the  various  things,  and  the  places  where  they 
were  made,  came  to  us  through  the  medium  of  the  execrable 
French  of  our  valet-de-place,  who  spoke  no  English,  the  only 
interest  that  we  might  have  felt,  in  comparing  the  various 
changes  and  improvements  of  successive  ages,  was  wholly  lost. 
But  we  saw  an  immense  deal  of  pottery.  M. 
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LETTER  XV. 

Vienna,  1849. 

Being  in  a  land  where  the  Emperor  is  every  thing, 
I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me,  in  diving  into  the  sights 
of  Vienna,  to  commence  with  his  palace,  although  I  fear 
that  a  minute  description  will  prove  as  great  a  bore  to 
you,  as  my  visit  was  to  me.  Royalty  itself  must  grow  weary 
of  the  gilded  glare  and  unmeaning  ostentation  of  the  palace, 
when  he  has  outlived  their  novelty.  Their  blaze  of  velvet 
and  gold  beautifully  adapts  these  almost  endless  suites  of 
large,  scantily  furnished  apartments  to  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  grand  state  occasions.  But  when  the  ceremony  is 
over,  and  the  crowd  gone,  they  must  seem  strangely  lonely 
and  desolate.  Their  gaudy  decorations  must  become  a 
mockery  of  their  solitude,  and  their  echoing  vastness,  it  seems 
to  me,  would  make  even  an  Emperor,  in  wandering  through 
them,  feel  his  littleness.  They  have  none  of  those  Utile  com- 
forts that  belong  to  home.  Their  opening  into  each  other, 
as  they  do,  destroys' all  privacy,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
king,  who  was  not  dead  to  all  the  better  feelings  of  the  human 
heart,  would  sigh  amidst  their  splendors  for  the  retirement 
even  of  a  cottage  which  he  could  call  home. 

The  meaning  of  all  this  pretty  philosophizing  upon  the 
feelings  of  kings  is,  in  plain  English,  that  I  had  become  sated 
with  the  ordinary  routine  presented  by  palaces,  and  yet,  as 
we  are  not  cursed  with  these  showy  haunts  of  despotism  in 
America,  and  as  I  am  travelling  to  observe  strange  sights.  I 
feel  it  is  an  irksome  duty  to  wade  through  the  unvarying 
parade  of  each  one,  and  to  give  you  briefly  the  result  of  my 
labors.  The  Emperor's  palace  presents  nothing  in  its  exterior 
to  detain  even  the  most  inquisitive  of  travellers.  No  magnifi- 
cent colonnade  graces  its  front — no  elegant  statues  adorn  its 
entrance.  It  is  only  remarkable  for  its  age  and  vastness.  The 
oldest  portion  dates  from  the  year  1210,  and  the  whole  build- 
ing surrounds  three  large  open  courts.  In  the  first  is  an 
equestrian  statue  in  bronze  to  Joseph  II.,  who,  succeeding  his 
mother  Maria  Theresa  in  1780,  issued  a  decree  in  favor  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press  ;  who  abolished  villanage  and  slavery 
among  his  subjects,  prohibited  the  use  of  torture  in  his 
dominions,  and  in  other  ways  alleviated  the  condition  of  his 
people.  In  the  second  court  is  another  bronze  statue  sur- 
mounting a  very  handsome  pedestal  to  Francis  II.,  "  the  most 
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beloved  of  monarchs,"  and  certainly  the  most  unfortunate  of 
men.  In  his  wars  with  Napoleon.  Francis  may  have  had  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world,  but  was  always  attended  by  the 
worst  of  luck.  The  influence  of  his  private  virtues  must  have 
been  great  indeed  to  have  outlived  his  continued  misfortunes. 
Usually  the  subject's  love  waits  on  the  king's  success,  and  a 
long  series  of  misfortunes  will  cool  the  enthusiasm  of  the  most 
loyal.  But  though  Austria  suffered- under  Francis  almost 
every  possible  humiliation,  yet  the  memory  of  few  monarchs 
is  more  fondly  cherished  than  his.  In  those  disastrous  con- 
tests with  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  he  was  compelled 
to  yield  province  after  province,  till  he  found  himself  stripped 
of  all  his  territory  in  Italy,  Belgium,  and  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine.  After  the  great  battle  of  the  three  Emperors  at 
Austerlitz,  in  which  Napoleon  with  greatly  inferior  forces 
overthrew  the  combined  armies  of  Russia  and  Austria,  headed 
by  their  respective  Emperors,  Francis  saw  his  empire  dis- 
membered by  the  ''  confederation  of  the  Rhine,"  formed  by 
sixteen  German  princes,  who  renounced  their  connection  with 
the  German  empire,  and  acknowledged  Napoleon  as  their  pro- 
tector ;  he  was  soon  after  compelled  to  renounce  the  proud 
title  of  emperor  of  Germany,  which  his  ancestors  had  borne, 
for  the  modest  one  of  Emperor  of  Austria.  He  saw  his 
capital  twice  occupied  by  his  enemies,  and  finally,  after  the 
battle  of  Wagram,  in  1809,  he  was  forced  to  give,  as  the  price 
of  peace,  to  the  great  spoiler  of  his  dominions  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  ;  but  his  subjects  were  devoted  to  him  to  the  last. 
Through  the  third  court  runs  a  public  carriage-way,  which 
pierces  the  lower  story  of  the  palace  into  the  street  beyond. 

The  interior  of  the  palace  presents  nothing  novel,  nothing 
unique.  All  is  just  as  you  are  prepared  to  expect  in  the 
most  ordinary  of  royal  residences — the  same  gilding,  the  same 
velvet  chairs,  the  same  sleek  floors  and  ennui  which  charac- 
terizes them  all,  you  meet  with  here.  And  then,  in  addition 
to  all  this,  we  had  as  a  cicerone  one  of  the  royal  footmen,  who 
bored  me  excessively  by  his  self-importance  and  his  windy 
disquisitions  on  all  we  passed.  This  portly  personage,  of 
much  dignity  of  movement  and  great  length  of  coat-tail,  deli- 
vered in  slow  German  his  endless  descriptions  of  the  most 
trivial  things,  with  all  the  stupid  pomposity  of  Balaam's  ass. 
At  the  end  of  each  high-sounding  harangue,  the  valets  cle 
place  of  the  two  parties,  which  had  united  at  the  door  of  the 
palace,  each  eager  to  explain  for  us  in  French  all  that  the 
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corpulent  footman  had  said,  commenced  their  stammering 
translations,  which  had  first  to  be  rendered  into  English  for 
an  accompanying  friend,  who  understood  no  French,  and  then 
into  Polish  by  the  good-natured  wife  of  a  very  curious  and 
very  deaf  old  gentleman,  who  was  never  satisfied  until  all  that 
had  been  said  was  bawled  into  his  ear  in  a  tone  calculated  to 
deafen  every  body  else  in  the  room.  The  footman  lingered  in 
his  duty  as  if  he  took  pride  in  it,  and  allowed  nothing  to 
escape  him.  The  most  ordinary  prints,  which  hung  upon  the 
walls,  he  seemed  to  consider  worthy  of  the  lengthiest  descrip- 
tions ;  and,  after  the  most  breathless  impatience  for  his  clos- 
ing, we  were  informed  by  the  valets  that  "  this  was  a  picture 
of  a  little  boy  keeping  a  wolf  ofi"  of  his  little  sister."  But  then 
here  were  the  friend  and  the  deaf  gentleman,  both  eagerly 
expecting  the  most  interesting  associations  in  connection  with 
the  picture,  for  whose  benefit  a  double  translation  was  neces- 
sary, of  information,  which  any  body  with  eyes  could  have  ob- 
tained for  himself  by  a  glance  at  the  print.  All  this,  as  you 
may  imagine,  was  especially  trying  to  a  young  gentleman, 
rather  deficient  in  patience  and  very  weak  in  the  knees.  And, 
after  undergoing  perfect  exhaustion  of  both  patience  and  legs, 
I  only  remember  having  seen  a  curious  series  of  sixty-four 
Florentine  mosaics,  so  exquisitely  executed  as  to  be  mistaken  « 
at  a  little  distance  for  the  most  beautiful  paintings,  and  the 
royal  beds  of  Maria  Theresa  and  Francis  II. — the  former  of 
which  was  roomy  and  gorgeous  as  the  latter  was  plain  and 
contracted. 

In  the  Imperial  library  of  210,000  volumes  and  16,000 
manuscripts,  we  saw  many  csiirious  and  interesting  old  books 
— among  which  was  a  psalm-book  of  Charlemagne  in  gold 
letters,  somewhat  more  than  a  thousand  years  old ;  many  old 
romances,  decorated  with  exquisite  illuminations ;  Tasso's 
own  manuscript  of  Jerusalem  Delivered,  with  almost  innu- 
merable erasures  and  alterations.  These  are  only  a  few 
among  hundreds  of  elegant  old  manuscripts,  whose  laborious 
decorations  reminded  me  of  the  inestimable  blessing  conferred 
upon  mankind  by  the  invention  of  printing  in  1441.  When 
every  book  was  made,  and  copies  were  alone  multiplied,  by  the 
patient  labor  of  the  pen,  libraries  were  expensive  luxuries,  in 
which  only  kings  and  rich  convents  could  indulge,  whilst  all 
ranks  of  the  people  remained  in  the  most  barbarous  ignorance. 
But  the  great  discovery  of  Faust,  by  placing  books  in  the 
hands  of   the  poorest,   has  diffused  enlightened   knowledge 
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through  all  ranks  of  the  people.  It  has  not  only  taught  them 
to  know  their  rights,  but  has  shown  them  how  to  obtain,  and 
how  to  preserve  them.  It  has  undermined  the  influences  of 
despotism  and  superstition,  those  worst  enemies  to  national 
prosperity,  and  has  contributed  more  than  all  other  causes  to  the 
extension  of  liberal  principles  and  free  institutions.         M. 


LETTER  XVL 

Vienna,  1849. 

The  Imperial  jewel-office,  which  adjoins  the  palace,  was 
closed  to  visitors,  owing  to  the  jealous  despotism  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, arising  from  the  recent  revolutions.  It  is  by  such 
little  things  as  this,  that  the  narrow-minded  policy  pursued 
by  the  Austrians  is  obtruded  upon  the  least  observing.  I 
was  exceedingly  anxious  to  visit  the  jewel-office  ;  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  hundreds  of  other  rare  things  to  be  seen,  are  the  re- 
galia of  Charlemagne,  which  was  taken  from  the  tomb  of  the 
great  monarch  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  was  always  used  in  the 
coronation  of  the  German  Emperors  ;  and  the  celebrated 
^  Florentine  diamond,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  which  was 
worn  by  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy,  and  lost  by  him  at 
the  battle  of  Granson.  It  was  picked  up  by  a  Swiss  peasant, 
who  sold  it  to  a  Bernese  merchant  for  5  florins,  and  was  after- 
wards brought  to  Vienna  by  the  Emperor  Francis,  who,  as 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  inherited  it.  I  always  had  a  weak- 
ness for  fine  diamonds,  and  regretted  exceedingly  not  seeing 
this  one. 

In  the  cabinet  of  antiquities  is  a  large  number  of  antique 
vases  of  curious  shape  and  workmanship,  and  an  immense  col- 
lection of  ancient  coins.  In  another  apartment  of  cut  gems 
and  celebrated  cameos,  is  the  finest  cameo  in  the  world,  its 
subject  being  the  apotheosis  of  Augustus.  It  is  of  wonderful 
size,  there  only  being  two  larger,  and  cost  the  Emperor  Rudolph 
12,000  ducats.  This  splendid  piece  of  workmanship  measures 
about  6  inches  long  and  about  4  wide. 

In  the  very  extensive  cabinet  of  minerals,  the  lovers  of 
mineralogy  cannot  fail  to  be  delighted.  The  only  thing  which 
especially  struck  my  fancy  was  a  precious  opal,  the  largest 
known,  which  weighs  17  ounces,  one  of  its  faces  being  about 
the  size,  and  presenting  very  much  the  profile,  that  a  pretty 
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woman's  hand  ought  to  do.  In  the  large  collections  of  zoolo- 
gical and  botanical  specimens  I  did  not  linger  long,  but  a 
lover  of  natural  history,  who  had  not  seen  the  Zoological 
G-ardens  of  London  and  the  Jardin  des  Plants  of  Paris,  might 
do  so  with  both  pleasure  and  improvement.  And  last,  in  the 
basement  story,  came  the  state  carriages,  used  at  the  corona- 
tions of  the  different  Emperors,  and  the  royal  sleighs,  in  which 
their  majesties  took  a  cold  airing  in  winter  on  the  ice  of  the 
Danube.  The  first  formed  a  stately  row  of  gilded  vehicles, 
very  like  the  magnificent  circus  wagon  of  Howe  &  Co.,  and  the 
others  looked  like  loftily  hung  sulkies  on  runners,  the  single 
seat  being  covered  with  embroidered  velvet,  and  the  points  of 
the  runners  decorated  with  ostrich  feathers. 

The  Belvidere  palace,  in  another  portion  of  the  city,  is  an 
elegant  building  of  snowy  whiteness,  ornamented  with  statues 
and  carving  in  the  Berlin  style,  and  is  occupied  by  the  boasted 
picture-gallery  of  Vienna.  It  contains  a  very  extensive  col- 
lection of  the  old  masters  of  the  Italian  school,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  which  is  the  Ecce  Homo  of  Titian,  which  originally 
belonged  to  Charles  I.  of  England,  and  was  sold  by  Oliver 
Cromwell.  But  the  one  which  delighted  me  most  was  Cor- 
reggio's  lo  and  the  Cloud.  It  was  full  of  beauty,  and  possessed 
that  roundness  of  limb,  and  exquisite  softness  of  coloring, 
which  only  nature  and  Correggio  can  impart.  In  the  apart- 
ments devoted  to  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  schools  were  many 
striking  and  spirited  portraits  by  Vandyk,  and  a  splendid 
picture  by  this  great  master  of  St.  Rosalia  being  crowned  by 
the  Infant  Saviour.  This  master-piece  was  something  for 
which  I  could  unite  with  the  world  of  critics,  and  their  fashion- 
able followers,  in  expressing  the  most  delighted  admiration. 
One  room  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  works  of  Rubens.  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola  casting  out  evil  spirits — St.  Francis  Xavier 
raising  the  dead  and  healing  the  sick  among  the  Indians — St. 
Ambrose  denying  the  Emperor  Theodosius  admission  into  the 
church  at  Milan  on  account  of  his  Thessalian  massacre — pro- 
duced an  efi'ect  upon  me  which  I  have  never  before  experienced 
in  gazing  upon  a  picture.  Full  of  grandeur — of  pious  en- 
thusiasm and  beauty — they  impressed  me  so  deeply  that  I  felt 
convinced  that  paintings  could  touch  me.  These  works  seemed 
to  me  worthy  of  his  genius.  Their  efi'ect  was  not  marred  by 
the  introduction  of  the  naked,  fat  women,  and  full-bottomed 
Cupids,  who  almost  universally  disfigured  his  numerous  alle- 
gorical pieces  which  I  saw  in  London,  Paris,  and  almost  every 
4* 
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European  capital.  The  dignity,  and  almost  heavenly  look  of 
inspiration  in  the  face  of  the  saint,  in  each  picture,  threw  a 
light  over  all,  and  charmed  me  beyond  expression.  Unlike 
Byron,  that  oracle  in  taste  as  in  poetry,  I  always  had  a  weak- 
ness for  a  plump  woman,  but  the  nude  figures  of  Kubens  have 
a  soft,  mushy  look,  not  unlike  an  over-ripe  muskmelon,  into  which 
you  can  stick  your  finger,  and  they  are  besides  as  red  as  if  they 
had  recently  emerged  from  a  hot  mustard  bath.  A  friend  sug- 
gested to  me  that  perhaps  he  did  but  copy  the  overgrown  pro- 
portions of  the  beauties  of  his  country.  JBut  this  is  no  apology, 
for  if  he  had  a  passion  for  painting  Venuses,  he  should  have 
sought  his  standard  of  beauty  among  the  antiques,  rather  than 
painted  these  corpulent  bar-maids,  who  certainly  possess  no- 
thing in  common  with  Venus,  save  their  sex  and  their  nudity. 
He  should  have  had  more  regard  for  himself  and  for  posterity, 
than  to  have  loaded  the  majority  of  his  most  elaborate  pictures 
with  such  unseemly  specimens  of  feminine  obesity.  If  his 
gallantry  or  his  patriotism  would  not  permit  the  omission  of 
the  dumpling-like  figures  of  his  countrywomen,  good  taste 
should  at  least  have  prompted  him  to  conceal  their  flabby  pro- 
portions under  stays  and  a  petticoat.  And  then  his  Cupids 
and  cherubims  not  only  have  the  somewhat  heavy  peculiarity 
before  mentioned,  but  he  eternally  places  them  on  their  all- 
fours,  or  makes  them  kneel  with  their  back  to  the  audience, 
as  if  to  display  it  more  prominently.  They  all,  too,  display  as 
many  roseate  hues  as  the  youthful  Alexander  McStinger,  when 
he  had  been  recently  slapped,  and  always  remind  me  of  the 
necessity  of  their  being  inverted,  like  that  young  gentleman, 
and  "  placed  upon  a  tile  to  cool."  Something  very  remarkable 
about  all  the  pictures  of  Rubens,  is  the  vividness  of  their  color- 
ing ;  for  although  he  died  in  1640,  more  than  two  hundred 
years  ago,  yet  his  pictures  all  appear  as  fresh  as  if  taken  from 
the  easel  but  yesterday. 

The  view  from  the  windows  of  the  palace  along  the  suces- 
sion  of  terraces  of  fresh  green  grass,  lined  with  closely  clipped 
hedges,  to  the  stacks  of  clean  white  chimneys,  the  graceful 
spire  of  St.  Stephen's,  and  the  vast  pile  of  the  Eaiperor's  pa- 
lace, is  very  beautiful.  Every  thing  appears  so  neat,  that  one 
could  almost  imagine  himself  in  some  quiet  country  village, 
rather  than  a  large  smoke-producing  city.  At  the  foot  of  the 
last  terrace  is  the  lower  Belvidere  Palace,  which  contains  the 
celebrated  Ambras  Museum  of  ancient  armor,  very  justly 
pronounced  the  most  interesting  historical  collection  in  Eu- 
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rope.  There  are  143  suits,  which  borrow  additional  interest 
from  all  having  belonged  to  princes  and  great  men.  Nothing 
would  delight  me  more  than  to  enter  into  something  like  a 
description  of  the  principal  ones,  but  I  fear  I  have  much  too 
long  already  trespassed  upon  the  patience  of  your  readers,  and 
must,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  mentioning  the  names  of  a 
few  persons  to  whom  they  belonged.  The  helmet  of  the  ro- 
mantic Francis  the  First  of  France — the  armor  of  the  Empe- 
ror Maximilian  for  man  and  horse,  with  the  imperial  arms 
emblazoned  in  full — a  steel  suit  of  Albert  the  Bear,  elector 
of  Brandenburg,  plaited  like  a  petticoat — and  the  most  su- 
perb suit  of  the  collection,  having  gilt  bas-reliefs  on  a  black 
ground,  which  belonged  to  Alexander  Farnese,  Duke  of  Par- 
ma, are  a  few  of  the  many  which  were  worthy  of  especial  ob- 
servation. The  town  arsenal  also  contains  some  curious  old 
armor,  and  24,000  arras  tastefully  arranged  among  banners 
hung  around  the  hall.  Here  is  also  the  immense  blood-red 
standard  taken  from  the  Turks,  in  1  789,  by  Prince  Charles  of 
Lorraine,  who  defeated  them  so  entirely  that  they  never  again 
invaded  the  Austrian  dominions. 

There  are  but  two  churches  in  Vienna  the  style  of  whose 
architecture  makes  them  worthy  of  notice.  St.  Stephen's 
combines  all  that  is  grand  and  elegant  in  Gothic  architecture. 
The  deep  brown  to  which  time  has  changed  the  hue  of  its 
walls  and  towers,  mournfully  accords  with  the  imposing  style 
of  architecture,  and  with  that  awe  which  belongs  to  the  house 
of  God.  Indeed,  St.  Stephen's  possesses  all  the  venerable  dig- 
nity of  age,  without  its  decrepitude.  The  Cathedral,  contain- 
ing the  stone  pulpit  from  which  St.  John  Capistram  preached 
a  crusade  against  the  Turks,  was  completed  in  1480 ;  and  yet 
it  rears  as  proudly  its  elegantly  tapering  spire,  as  if  it  had 
heard  the  saintly  preacher,  and  had  not  twice  afterward  seen 
the  barbarians  beneath  the  walls  of  Vienna.  From  its  first 
siege  by  the  Turks,  in  1529,  Vienna  was  relieved  by  the  Em- 
peror Charles  the  Fifth,  and  from  the  second  by  John  Sobi- 
eski,  King  of  Poland,  in  1683.  The  length  of  the  church  is 
350  feet,  and  its  breadth  220.  The  roof  is  covered  with  col- 
ored tiles,  forming  a  colossal  mosaic  of  the  Austrian  eagle, 
and  presents  a  very  remarkable  appearance.  At  each  corner 
of  its  front  are  reared  two  not  very  lofty  square  towers,  orna- 
mented with  the  richest  Gothic  carving.  At  the  third  corner 
is  a  still  larger  tower,  from  which  springs  its  lofty  spire,  and 
at  the  other  corner  is  a  corresponding  tower,  but  the  spire 
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has  never  been  added.  Its  interior  was  even  more  imposing 
than  Gothic  cathedrals  usually  are — in  short,  I  was  deeply 
impressed  and  delighted  with  this  ancient  church. 

St.  Charles  is  a  very  novel,  and,  to  me,  pleasing  church  in 
the  suburbs.  It  is  white,  with  a  large  dome,  and  Corinthian 
entrance,  flanked  on  each  side  by  tall,  elegant  columns,  some 
seventy  feet  high,  which  are  wound  round  with  bas-reliefs  of 
the  life  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo.  The  design  of  the  columns 
is  something  entirely  new,  and  produces  a  very  graceful  effect. 
They  rise  from  bases  which  rest  upon  the  ground  some  feet 
from  the  entrance. 

The  Capuchin  church  is  only  remarkable  as  containing 
the  burial-vaults  in  which  are  deposited  the  remains  of  the 
royal  family.  There  are  in  all  over  seventy  metallic  sarco- 
phagi, most  of  them  being  gorgeously  adorned  with  massive 
carving,  angels,  cherubims,  royal  regalia,  and  death's-heads, 
which  give  them  a  very  rich  appearance.  The  ghastly  skull 
rests  beside  the  crown,  and  the  cross-bones  are  placed  near 
the  sceptre,  as  if  to  mock  the  vanity  of  human  power  and 
worldly  magnificence.  Joseph  the  Second  was  the  first  Em- 
peror who,  despising  the  pomp  displayed  in  the  tombs  of  his 
ancestors,  ordered  his  body  to  be  placed  in  a  plain  metal  cof- 
fin, without  ornament  and  without  display.  He  had  been  one 
of  his  people  whilst  living,  and  like  them  he  wished  to  rest 
when  dead.  His  successors  imitated  his  simplicity ;  and 
Francis  the  Second  also  rests  in  a  brown  metal  coffin  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  ornament. 

About  two  miles  from  Vienna  is  Schdnbrun,  the  usual 
summer  residence  of  the  Emperor.  You  approach  by  cross- 
ing a  bridge  ornamented  with  small  sphinxes.  At  the  en- 
trance of  the  immense  court  in  front  of  the  palace,  walled  in 
by  the  servants'  and  soldiers'  offices,  are  two  obelisks  of  white 
marble,  which  give  a  very  graceful  finish.  The  palace  is  plain, 
its  only  ornaments  being  occasional  Corinthian  pilasters  ;  but 
yet  is  very  elegant.  Passing  through  a  large  arched  doorway 
in  the  basement  of  the  palace,  you  issue  into  the  grounds  be- 
yond, which  struck  me  as  being  very  pleasing.  The  trees  on 
each  side  were  clipped  into  lofty  walls  fifty  feet  high,  whose 
frequent  niches  of  living  green  were  occupied  by  marble  sta- 
tues. Broad  gravel  walks  traversed  the  wide  open  space  of 
green-sward,  broken  into  circular  flower-beds,  in  which  the 
flowers  seemed  loosely  piled  up,  with  the  richest  confusion  of 
colors,  as  if  in  a  basket.     Beyond,  at  the  foot  of  a  long  slope, 
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was  a  beautiful  fountain  adorned  with  river  gods  and  sportive 
nymphs,  some  bathing  in  the  water,  and  others  hiding  among 
the  wild-looking  rocks,  which  seemed  piled  there  by  Nature's 
self  Crowning  an  eminence  still  farther  beyond,  was  a  beau- 
tiful Ionic  temple  of  the  purest  white  marble.  In  these  massive 
walls  of  the  brightest  verdure — in  the  hour — in  the  delicious 
scent  of  the  flowers — the  picturesque  fountain  and  the  elegant 
temple  on  the  hill  beyond,  amidst  whose  graceful  columns 
were  shed  the  roseate  tints  of  the  declining  sun — there  was 
something  strangely  charming.  It  made  me  think  of  home, 
as  all  the  lovely  things  I  see  always  do.  Through  the  green 
walls  were  cut  arched  doorways,  which  opened  into  long  alleys 
running  through  the  shrubbery  beyond,  whose  arched  roof, 
and  the  doubtful  light  of  the  fast  waning  day,  reminded  me 
of  some  of  those  long  avenues  at  Mammoth  Cave,  lighted  up 
by  the  flickering  lamps.  These  delightful  walks,  all  cut  like 
tunnels,  through  solid  masses  of  green,  lead  in  every  direc- 
tion to  gardens — to  conservatories — to  hot-houses,  where  all 
the  trees  and  fruits  of  the  tropics  make  you  dream  of  being 
in  other  lands — and  to  beautiful  lakes,  in  whose  silvery  waves 
the  gold-fish  hid,  or  on  whose  bosom  floated  the  graceful  swans. 
It  was  lovely — it  was  charming.  M. 


LETTER  XVII. 

River  Danube,  1849. 

The  voyage  down  the  Danube  is  full  of  interest  and  in- 
convenience. And  a  restless  gentleman,  whose  '-go-ahead" 
American  feeling  will  brook  no  delays,  whose  peculiar  confor- 
mation of  lungs  does  not  make  him  as  impervious  to  smoke  as 
a  Bologna  sausage,  or  whose  angularity  of  limbs  will  not  ad- 
mit of  his  being  folded  up  like  a  pocket-rule,  and  stowed  away 
in  remote  corners,  I  would  most  earnestly  advise  to  proceed 
from  Vienna  to  Trieste,  and  there  take  the  far-famed  Lloyd 
steamers  for  the  Ottoman  capital.  Few  travellers,  I  fear, 
will  be  sufiiciently  romantic  to  forget,  amidst  the  associations 
with  which  its  banks  are  rife,  the  very  serious  annoyances  of 
the  Danube. 

Although  it  is  the  second  river  of  Europe,  and  is  num- 
bered among  the  great  rivers  of  the  world,  yet  so  limited  con- 
tinues the  knowledge  of  the  navigation  of  the  Danube,  that  the 
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boats  never  run  after  dark,  and  rarely  after  sunset.  Then  they 
are  without  sleeping  accommodations  of  any  kind,  and  have 
nothing  even  to  remind  one  of  their  absence,  except  the  narrow 
divan  running  around  the  small  cabin,  which  is  below  decks, 
as  in  the  sea  steamers.  An  individual  who  secures  on  this 
narrow  resting-place  room  enough  to  sit  in  a  reclining  posi- 
tion, with  his  portmanteau  and  his  cloak  for  a  pillow,  and  his 
legs  cocked  up  on  a  camp-stool,  has  every  reason  to  consider 
himself  peculiarly  the  favorite  of  the  drowsy  god  Morpheus. 
The  flaming  announcement  over  the  door  of  this  little  cabin, 
in  four  languages,  and  as  many  different  colored  letters,  that 
smoking  was  positively  forbidden,  seemed  but  to  encourage 
our  passengers  in  this  annoying  luxury  ;  for  every  night,  im- 
mediately after  tea,  there  was  a  general  drawing  forth  of  long 
pipes,  and  short  pipes,  and  cigars  stuck  into  amber  holders, 
which  soon  produced  an  atmosphere  that  would  have  resur- 
rected a  smoked  herring,  and  made  him  capable  of  most  elo- 
quently protesting  against  so  villanous  a  fumigation.  I 
coughed  and  sneezed  myself  almost  into  a  state  of  insensibili- 
ty ;  opened  windows  and  caught,  cold — till,  after  a  few  nights, 
I  fell  into  the  habit  of  dreaming  as  quietly  of  being  an  old 
cob  pipe,  or  the  extinguished  stump  of  a  very  common  cigar, 
as  if  the  smoke  had  not  been  almost  stifling. 

The  distance  from  Vienna  to  Constantinople,  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  forty-five  miles,  is  about  the  same  as 
that  from  Louisville  to  New  Orleans ;  but  how  different  are 
the  two  voyages  in  speed,  price,  and  accommodation.  That 
down  the  Danube  to  Constantinople  we  accomplished  in  thir- 
teen days,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  seventy  dollars,  and  with- 
out the  comfort  of  beds,  except  during  the  two  nights  passed 
on  the  Black  Sea,  when  we  had  another  steamer.  Excepting  its 
boats  and  its  size,  there  is  much,  however,  about  the  Danube 
to  remind  an  American  of  our  own  great  Mississippi.  The 
wildly  rushing  current  and  huge  eddies,  dotted  with  dark 
yellow  foam  ;  the  low  caving  banks,  subject  to  overflow  and 
fever  and  ague  ;  the  immense  sand-bars  glistening  in  the 
sunbeams,  and  stretching  far  into  the  stream,  as  if  they  would 
usurp  the  river's  rightful  realm ;  the  frequent  willow  groves, 
and  the  wood-yards  of  neatly  corded  wood,  all  speak  to  an 
American  of  our  glorious  river.  But  here  his  weary  eye 
searches  in  vain  for  those  smiling  evidences  of  industry  and 
prosperity  which  on  every  side  meet  it  at  home.  No  quiet 
farm-houses  surrounded  with  orchards  and  fields  of  waving 
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corn,  no  plantations  of  sugar  and  cotton,  with  their  white  cot- 
tages and  neat  negro  quarter  half  buried  in  roses  and  orange- 
blossoms,  crowd  upon  the  view.  All  is  here  waste  and  de- 
solate, except  where  a  miserable  village  has  sprung  up  in  the 
shade  of  a  few  hills  whose  sides  are  covered  with  half-tended 
vineyards,  or  where  a  city  has  grown  up  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  noble  enslavers  of  the  people.  In  the  rich  valleys, 
which  should  present  every  species  of  cultivation,  the  only 
signs  of  life  are  the  occasional  Hungarian  peasants,  in  their 
sheep-skin  jackets  and  large  pantaloons,  idly  lolling  among 
their  immense  herds  of  singular  dun-colored  cattle,  and  the 
large  flocks  of  sheep,  which  they  tend.  And  the  numerous 
fleets  of  water-mills,  which  are  turned  by  the  current  of  the 
river,  are  the  only  indications  of  any  thing  resembling  indus- 
try. But,  as  these  mills  are  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Danube,  I  will  give  you  a  brief  description  of  them.  Two 
boats  are  joined  together  about  twenty  feet  apart  ;  on  one  is 
built  the  mill-house,  and  between  them  is  suspended  the  large, 
rudely  constructed  wheel,  which,  slowly  turning  in  the  cur- 
rent of  the  river,  grinds  the  mill.  Being  anchored  in  lines 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  sometimes  extending  six  or  seven 
deep  into  the  stream,  they  present  a  very  novel  appearance, 
and  make  even  a  greater  clatter  than  better  constructed  mills 
are  wont  to  do. 

At  other  times,  the  banks  of  this  great  river  are  clothed 
in  dense  forests,  the  deep  silence  of  whose  solitude  is  only 
broken  by  the  horn  of  the  Servian  swineherd,  as  rude  and  as 
wild  as  his  swinish  charge  ;  and  the  only  habitations  are  the 
scattered  straw  huts  of  the  sturgeon  fishermen,  whose  nets 
are  hung  in  graceful  festoons  over  the  bushes  to  dry,  and 
whose  lines  are  indicated  for  miles  by  the  countless  gourds 
that  float  on  the  broad  stream  of  the  river,  whilst  they  them- 
selves are  paddling  about  in  their  canoes,  which  look  as  na- 
tural as  if  they  floated  on  some  quiet  Arkansas  lake.  Six- 
teen centuries  have  glided  slowly  by,  since  the  Danube  was 
first  known  to  civilization  and  the  Romans,  and  yet  in  many 
places  the  same  dark  forests  clothe  its  banks  now  which  were 
mirrored  in  its  bosom  then.  How  difl'erent  have  been  the 
results  in  a  land  were  enterprise  animates  and  freedom  pro- 
tects its  citizens.  A  little  more  than  three  ^centuries  ago, 
and  such  a  country  as  America  was  not  known  to  exist ;  only 
half  a  century  since,  and  the  great  Southwest  was  a  wilder- 
ness ;  and  now  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  are  an 
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extended  garden.  Yet  the  valley  of  the  Danube  possesses 
the  same  advantages  of  soil,  and  the  same  variety  of  climate, 
but  the  genial  influence  of  liberty  is  wanting  to  develop  them. 
The  people  have  long  been  cursed  with  the  worst  of  govern- 
ments. From  the  fall  of  the  western  empire,  the  Hunga- 
rians were  constantly  harassed,  and  finally  overcome  by  its 
conquerors,  the  Turks  ;  and  the  domination  of  the  Mussul- 
man only  yielded  to  worse  tyranny  under  the  Austrians.  By 
the  bondage  of  the  peasants  to  the  nobles,  the  subjection  of 
the  nobles  to  the  Austrians,  every  incentive  to  industry  is 
destroyed,  every  cause  of  prosperity  removed,  and  the  Danube 
remains,  with  its  advantages,  as  little  improved  as  when  the 
Romans  first  found  it.  And  even  when  their  fine  climate, 
rather  than  their  industry,  does  give  them  a  surplus  that 
might  with  profit  be  exported,  the  short-sighted  policy  of 
their  Austrian  masters  prohibits  their  seeking  foreign  mar- 
kets with  their  products.  Though  every  hill-side,  almost 
without  the  aid  of  man,  produces  wine  equal  if  not  superior  to 
the  light  German  wines,  yet,  by  this  strange  prohibition,  it 
remains  shut  up  in  the  country  to  accommodate  Austrian 
wine-bibbers,  by  whom  it  is  bought  at  incredibly  cheap  prices. 
There  was  much,  too,  in  the  appearance  of  the  half-savage 
and  thoroughly  miserable  peasants,  scattered  in  small  villages 
along  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  to  remind  me  of  those  Indians 
among  us  who  linger  on  the  outskirts  of  civilization,  where 
they  acquire  all  his  worst  vices,  without  that  industry  which 
so  conduces  to  the  comfort  of  the  white  man.  The  Wallachian, 
with  his  unshorn  beard  and  matted  locks,  in  his  skull-cap  of 
sheep-skin,  whose  long  shaggy  wool  dangled  about  his  eyes  or 
fluttered  in  the  chill  autumn  wind,  would  not  give  one  a  very 
exalted  impression  of  the  degree  of  advancement  made  by  the 
people  of  these  parts.  His  person  enveloped  in  a  much-worn 
jacket,  or  a  tattered  blanket,  confined  about  his  waist  by  a 
rope — his  legs  stuck  into  breeches  of  many-colored  patches, 
and  his  ankles  swathed  in  woollen  rags,  about  which  are  wrap- 
ped again  and  again  the  twine  strings  which  are  attached  to 
the  rude  raw-hide  sandals  on  his  feet,  complete  a  wild  pic- 
ture one  would  scarcely  except  to  meet  with  in  civilized  old 
Europe.  The  women  are  still  stranger  in  their  appearance. 
Their  uncombed  hair  hangs  in  elf-locks  from  beneath  a  black 
woollen  cap,  which  is  drawn  down  over  their  foreheads  to  the 
eyes,  and  their  dresses  being  very  short,  they  wear  the  same 
leggins  and  sandals  as  the  men.     Hanging  from  their  waists, 
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before  and  behind  them,  is  a  broad  piece  of  gaudily  colored 
cloth  with  very  long  fringe,  which  constitutes  their  only  orna- 
ment, and  was,  I  thought,  very  Indian  in  its  character.  Each 
one  bends  under  the  weight  of  a  large  straw  basket,  from 
which  often  protrudes  the  head  of  an  infant,  and  trudging 
along  she  spins  as  she  walks,  with  just  such  a  contrivance  as 
Adam  might  have  made  for  Eve  with  his  penknife,  before  he 
became  accustomed  to  earning  his  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow.  Loosely  fixed  about  a  forked  stick,  in  her  left 
hand,  is  the  wool  which  feeds  the  spindle  that  she  rapidly 
twirls  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  her  right.  Simple  as 
her  apparatus  is,  consisting  only  of  the  forked  stick  and  the 
long  spindle,  yet  she  works  most  industriously  as  she  stalks 
sturdily  along  under  her  burden,  spinning  and  singing  as  she 
goes,  whilst  her  brutish  helpmate  saunters  lazily  by  her  side. 

The  scenery  of  the  Danube,  above  the  rapids,  is  exceed- 
ingly monotonous,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  endless  suc- 
cessions of  low  flat  banks,  sometimes  rising  into  round  hills 
covered  with  stunted  vegetation,  or  more  frequently  clothed 
in  vineyards.  But  at  the  rapids,  which  are  about  seven 
hundred  miles  below  Vienna,  and  fifty-four  miles  long,  it  is 
suddenly  elevated  into  wilderness  and  grandeur.  At  the  very 
mouth  of  the  defile  which  commences  this  remarkable  inter- 
ruption to  the  navigation  of  the  Danube,  the  banks  are  ab- 
ruptly reared  into  lofty  walls  of  solid  rock.  In  the  midst  of 
the  narrow  channel  springs  a  gaunt,  conical-shaped  stone, 
abouti  whose  base  the  eddying  waters  foam  and  roar.  Crown- 
ing one  lofty  bank  is  a  ruinous  old  Roman  tower — whilst 
amidst  the  sharp  pinnacles  and  wild  crags  of  the  other  is 
perched  an  old  feudal  castle,  whose  nine  round  towers  and 
battlemented  walls  seem  almost  a  part  of  the  gray  rocks 
around.  The  rough,  bare  sides  of  these  towering  cliiFs,  whose 
base  is  washed  by  the  turbulent  waves  of  the  rapids,  are 
broken  into  frequent  caverns  that  yawn  gloomily  upon  us. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  wilder  or  a  more 
striking  scene,  which  borrowed  fresh  interest  from  the  recol- 
lection of  the  former  dull,  monotonous  banks.  For  the  dis- 
tance of  35  miles,  there  is  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  the  most 
magnificent  scenery — a  continuous  wall  of  gray  rock  rising 
abruptly  from  the  water  two  thousand  feet,  broken  into  count- 
less picturesque  irregularities  and  grotesque  peaks,  sometimes 
patched  with  brown  moss  and  stunted  shrubs,  that  cling  in 
the  narrow  crevices — sometimes  shaded  with  a  hardy  tree, 
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that  half  conceals  the  gaping  fissure  from  which  it  springs — 
here  and  there  presenting  the  various  colors  of  the  different 
strata  of  stone,  and  always  assuming  some  new  form  and  pre- 
senting some  startling  novelty,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  thril- 
lingly  exciting  and  interesting.  The  course  of  the  river  being 
exceedingly  tortuous,  these  lofty  barriers  constantly  cut  off 
the  view,  and  shut  the  river  into  seeming  lakes,  so  that  all  day 
long  we  appeared  to  be  passing  a  succession  of  rock-bound 
lakes,  so  wild,  so  still,  that  the  shriek  of  the  cranes  and  herons, 
that  we  scared  from  their  roosts  along  the  banks,  sounded 
almost  frightful  amidst  such  solitude. 

The  long  grooves  or  ledges,  from  two  to  six  feet  wide,  that 
run  along  the  face  of  the  dizzy  precipice,  and  the  line  of 
square  holes  cut  at  regular  intervals  into  the  solid  rock,  are 
the  traces  of  a  stupendous  work  of  the  Romans,  that  accorded 
well  with  the  impressive  grandeur  of  the  scene  through  which 
it  passed.  This  great  work  of  Trajan  consisted,  we  are  told, 
of  a  wooden  shelf,  partly  resting  on  the  grooves,  and  partly  on 
the  beams  which  were  inserted  in  the  square  holes  in  the  rocks. 
It  formed  a  wide  covered  way,  which  hung  over  the  river  be- 
low, and  extended  fifty  miles  along  the  face  of  this  impassable 
barrier  of  rocks.  No  one  can  see  these  broad  ledges  chiselled 
into  the  rock,  no  one  can  observe  the  ranges  of  square  morti- 
ses, and  the  projecting  corners  of  the  precipice  rounded  off  or 
cut  through,  and  reflect  that  all  this  was  laboriously  effected 
before  the  aid  of  gunpowder  was  known,  without  being  still 
more  deeply  impressed  by  admiration  for  that  wonderful 
people,  who  have,  in  every  country  where  their  conquests  ex- 
tended, left  traces  of  their  power  so  much  more  lasting,  so 
much  more  wonderful,  than  their  victories.  I  can  readily 
conceive  of  a  people  so  highly  civilized  as  the  Romans,  who 
from  their  birth  were  reared  with  a  firm  belief  in  their  invin- 
cibility, who  were  inured  to  every  hardship,  and  accustomed 
to  a  degree  of  discipline  unknown  among  surrounding  nations, 
overrunning  the  fairest  portion  of  the  then  known  world.  But 
it  is  difficult  for  me  to  imagine  those  haughty  veterans,  spoiled 
by  success,  flushed  with  victory,  and  warm  from  the  excite- 
ment of  battle,  engaging  in  those  Herculean  labors  whose  ruins 
yet  amaze  the  world.  It  was  in  such  undertakings  as  this 
road  of  Trajan's,  that  the  Romans  were  truly  great.  Near  the 
end  of  the  rocky  defile  is  the  square  tablet,  cut  deep  into  the 
rock,  in  which  is  the  inscription    commemorating  the  Em- 
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peror's  great  work,  still  perfectly  legible,  although  some  seven- 
teen hundred  years  have  passed  since  its  completion. 

About  fifteen  miles  from  the  end  of  the  rapids,  is  situated 
the  famous  Iron  Gate,  which  must  always  form  a  total  inter- 
ruption of  the  navigation,  even  for  small  boats.  Very  small 
steamers  have  traversed  all  the  rapids  except  this  ;  although 
ordinarily  the  passengers  are  transported  in  small  barges  from 
Drenkova,  the  beginning  of  the  rapids,  to  Skela  Gladova,  at 
the  end.  The  Iron  Gate  is  not  what  I  expected,  and  what  its 
name  indicates.  It  is  no  narrow  gorge  between  the  towering 
rocks,  through  which  the  river  madly  pitches ;  it  is  no  dark 
defile  in  which  a  man  might  almost  imagine  himself  dashing 
into  Hades.  Here  the  river  has  again  spread  out,  the  rugged 
cliffs  have  been  left  behind,  and  the  Iron  Gate  is  but  an  ob- 
struction of  the  river  *by  a  reef  of  rocks  running  across  it  like 
a  dam.  The  rocks  are  often  visible,  and,  when  they  are  not, 
their  course  may  be  traced  by  the  line  of  foaming  breakers, 
which  extend  from  shore  to  shore.  Through  a  narrow  pass  in 
these,  our  barge  wildly  plunged  into  the  eddies,  the  whirl- 
pools, the  foam,  and  the  roar  of  the  turbulent  waters  beyond. 
For  several  minutes  we  were  violently  tossed  about  by  the 
white  caps  that  madly  chafe  against  the  hidden  rocks,  and  we 
had  passed  the  Iron  Gate,  as  we  once  more  floated  into  still 
though  shallow  water. 

Below  the  rapids,  the  scenery  again  sinks*  into  monotony. 
Low,  brown  hills  are  succeeded  by  vast  plains  without  trees 
or  cultivation,  which  bring  to  mind  the  prairies  of  our  own 
country,  or  the  immense  pampas  of  South  America.  Strag- 
gling herds  of  lean  cattle  and  flocks  of  poor  sheep  are  scatter- 
ed over  them,  with  here  and  there  a  wretched  village,  which 
is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  piles  of  hay  that  surround 
them.  They  are  generally  built  at  the  foot  of  some  hill,  to 
protect  them  from  the  wind,  and  look  more  like  a  collection  of 
badly  thatched  roofs  than  any  houses  I  ever  saw.  Two  forks 
support  a  long  pole,  against  which  recline  sticks ;  upon  them 
again  is  piled  some  hay,  and  the  house  is  complete.  One  end 
is  closed  by  the  hill's  side,  and  the  other  is  open  like  a  tent. 
Such  are  the  hovels  in  which  wretchedness  hides  itself  from 
the  winds  and  rain  of  a  variable  climate.  The  river  here  be- 
comes very  broad,  but  it  divides  into  so  many  arms,  and  forms 
such  numberless  islands,  that  its  real  width  is  never  percepti- 
ble. The  delta  formed  by  the  three  mouths  of  the  Danube  is 
a  low  flat,  which  appears  a  vast  sea  of  waving  reeds.     The 
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river,  broken  into  numerous  narrow  channels,  winds  in  every 
direction,  which  makes  the  steamer  appear  surrounded  on  all 
sides  with  sails,  that  seem  plunging  through  the  reeds  that  so 
thickly  cover  in  every  direction  the  whole  earth.  With  a 
strong  wind  blowing,  we  issued  through  the  principal  mouth 
into  the  Black  Sea.  and  soon  were  out  of  sight  of  the  low, 
sandy  coast  of  Wallachia.  I  had  not  been  long  out  on  the 
wild  rolling  ocean,  before  that  heart-appalling  sensation  of  sea- 
sickness made  me  feel  the  truth  of  Byron's  couplet,  when  he 
said: 

"  There's  not  a  sea  the  passeng-er  e'er  pukes  in. 
Turns  up  more  dangerous  breakers  than  the  Euxine." 


LETTER  XVIII. 

River  Danube,  1849. 

The  Danube,  with  its  numerous  cities  and  seventeen  navi- 
gable tributaries,  has  always  possessed  a  high  degree  of  im- 
portance as  the  outlet  of  southern  Europe  to  the  Black  Sea ; 
but  it  possesses  a  more  thrilling  interest,  as  its  banks  witness- 
ed the  struggles  of  that  chivalrous  nation,  whose  efforts  for 
freedom  secured  the  sympathy  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  whose  sad  fate  has  cast  a  gloom  over  every 
lover  of  liberty. 

It  is  distressing  to  witness  the  present  situation  of  Hun- 
gary— it  is  melancholy  to  trace  in  her  history  the  series  of 
misfortunes  to  which  her  brave  people,  who  once  carried  ter- 
ror into  the  land  of  Austria  itself,  have  for  many  centuries 
been  subjected.  The  Hungarians  are  said  to  derive  their  or- 
igin from  the  Huns  of  Attila ;  and  as  early  as  the  ninth  cen- 
tury we  find  this  warlike  nation,  under  their  Dukes,  pushing 
their  conquests  even  into  Italy  and  France.  Stephen,  their 
last  Duke  and  first  King,  did  not  destroy  their  warlike  spirit 
in  taming  their  ferocity,  by  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.  He  not  only 
re-united  Transylvania  to  his  kingdom,  and  subjugated  the 
Sclavians  and  Bulgarians,  but  he  showed  himself  worthy  of 
being  a  king  by  the  amelioration  of  society  and  morals.  Af- 
ter this  good  king's  death,  began  the  early  misfortunes  of  the 
Hungarians,  who  were  at  the  same  time  subjected  to  all  the 
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horrors  of  civil  war,  in  addition  to  the  inroads  of  the  Bulga- 
rians, Russians,  Croats,  and  other  savage  nations. 

John  Hunniades,  justly  celebrated  for  his  military  achieve- 
ments in  his  wars  with  the  fiercest  of  the  Turkish  conquerors, 
Amurath  and  Mohammed  II.,  quieted  the  distractions  of  his 
unhappy  country,  and  freed  it  from  the  dangers  of  foreign 
invasion.  But  it  remained  for  his  heroic  son,  Matthias  Cor- 
vinus,  who  was  unanimously  elected  king,  to  retrieve  the  lost 
laurels  of  Hungary,  and  shed  new  glories  upon  her  name. 
He  kept  both  Turks  and  Austrians  at  bay,  and  rendered 
himself  not  less  loved  at  home  than  feared  abroad.  Hero, 
statesman,  and  scholar,  he  is  worthy  of  the  highest  admira- 
tion when  compared  with  the  best  of  his  contemporaries. 
Happy  would  it  have  been  for  his  country  if  she  had  had 
many  such  kings,  but,  alas  !  this  gleam  of  prosperity  soon 
faded  into  general  gloom.  In  the  famous  battle  of  Mohatz, 
in  1526,  the  Hungarians  were  totally  defeated,  and  their  king 
Louis  slain  by  Soleyman  the  Magnificent,  who  afterward  gave 
up  the  capital  Buda  to  be  pillaged  by  his  ferocious  followers, 
and  committed  fearful  depredations  throughout  the  whole 
country.  Even  during  its  subjection  to  the  Turks,  the  coun- 
try continued  to  be  convulsed  with  disputes  about  the  suc- 
cession. In  1564,  Maximilian  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
first  laid  claim  to  the  crown  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  accession 
of  Charles  VI.,  1711,  that  all  difi'erences  between  the  Hunga- 
rians and  Germans  were  finally  settled  by  a  definitive  treaty. 
From  this  time,  the  history  of  Hungary  is  but  a  story  of  Aus- 
trian aggression,  till,  stung  almost  to  madness,  she  rose  in 
arms  in  her  vain  effort  to  shake  off  the  self-imposed  yoke. 
But  tyranny  has  prevailed — those  glorious  expectations  of  the 
Hungarians  excited  by  their  victories,  and  shared  by  every 
true  American,  have  been  dispelled  ;  the  last  hope  of  inde- 
pendence has  fallen  with  Comorn. 

The  situation  of  unhappy  Hungary  is  even  more  deplor- 
able now  than  before  the  revolution.  Her  people  are  loaded 
with  new  oppressions,  her  chief  citizens  are  fined  and  impris- 
oned, and  her  nobles  insulted.  Her  churchmen  are  hanged, 
her  leaders  shot,  and  even  the  wives  and  children  of  those 
she  loved  best  have  been  thrown  into  prison,  that  a  new  wound 
might  be  inflicted  upon  her  already  bleeding  bosom.  Hunga- 
rian soldiers  are  seized  and  scattered  through  Austrian  regi- 
ments, to  be  watched  and  guarded  like  so  many  convicts. 
Hungarian  officers,  of  education  and  refinement,  are  degraded 
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from  their  rank  ;  and;  to  render  their  disgrace  more  galling, 
they  are  forcibly  enlisted  as  privates  in  the  Austrian  service, 
and  compelled  to  herd  with  their  beastly  soldiery. 

Presburg  is  the  first  Hungarian  city  we  passed  of  any 
consequence.  Presburg  has  more  than  41,000  inhabitants, 
and  at  one  time  was  considered  the  capital  of  Hungary,  after 
the  ancient  capital  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  in  1526. 
Here,  until  the  coronation  of  the  present  Emperor,  the  Em- 
perors of  Austria  have  been  crowned,  with  the  crown  of  St. 
Stephen,  Kings  of  Hungary ;  and  upon  a  small  mound  facing 
the  river  they  cut  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  air  with  the 
sword  of  the  sainted  Monarch,  and  swore  to  protect  and  sup- 
port that  country,  which  it  has  ever  been  their  delight  to 
oppress. 

We  next  passed  Comorn,  the  virgin  fortress  which  was 
established  by  Matthias  Corvinus,  and  has  never  been  taken 
by  an  enemy.  It  was  a  melancholy  sight,  to  see  the  Austrian 
flag  flying  above  this  last  stronghold  of  Hungary.  The  fortress 
had  surrendered  two  days  before,  but  the  singularly  favorable 
terms  granted  by  the  Austrians,  showed  the  consideration 
attached  to  it  and  its  gallant  defenders.  As  we  approached, 
the  tents  of  the  Austrian  and  Russian  besiegers  lined  both 
flat  banks  of  the  river.  I  could  but  contrast  the  ragged,  sun- 
burnt soldier  in  actual  service,  with  the  dapper,  band-box 
guards  I  left  in  Vienna.  Crowds  of  retiring  Hungarians 
were  gathered  in  confused  masses  along  the  shore,  or  filled 
the  large  barges  which  were  transporting  themselves  and 
their  fcaggage  to  the  other  shore,  that  they  might  scatter  to 
their  different  homes.  A  great  many  officers  came  upon  our 
boat.  As  we  pushed  off,  they  cast  many  a  sad  and  lingering 
glance  toward  the  deserted  scene  of  their  late  heroism.  Gloom 
sat  upon  every  brow,  for  each  had  lost  a  mother  in  losing  his 
country.  My  heart  ached  when  I  thought,  that  those  poor 
fellows  had  but  three  days  to  take  a  long  adieu  of  home  and 
friends — and  I  could  but  ask  myself  why  the  hired  soldiers 
of  despotism  were  thus  permitted  to  crush  the  gallant  efforts 
of  freedom.  Among  the  officers  was  a  young  woman  arrayed 
in  uniform,  who  had  bravely  fought  for  her  country  in  several 
battles,  and  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  adjutant  for 
her  gallantry.  Her  face  was  full  of  loveliness,  and,  when  ac- 
companied by  the  interest  of  her  story,  was  positively  bewitch- 
ing. But  really,  apart  from  all  romance,  she  was  very  beauti- 
ful.    In  her  light  silken  locks  and  fair  complexion — her  large 
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deep  blue  eyes,  in  which  the  tenderness  of  the  dove  seemed 
trembling  beneath  an  eagle  glance — there  was  the  charm  of 
womanly  softness  ;  and  her  aquiline  nose  and  exquisitely 
beautiful  mouth,  in  whose  arched  lips  pride,  beauty,  and  feel- 
ing seemed  to  contend  for  the  mastery,  completed  my  beau- 
ideal  of  a  heroine — my  conception  of  a  Joan  of  Arc.  There 
was  something  most  noble  and  lofty  in  her  glance,  and  yet 
there  was  nothing  of  masculine  boldness  or  boyish  pertness 
about  her  ;  and  although  dressed  in  man's  attire,  there  was 
the  charm  of  modesty  about  her  whole  bearing.  It  will  be 
long  ere  I  forget  the  lovely  defender  of  Comorn. 

The  capital  of  Hungary  is  composed  of  two  parts — the 
ancient  town  of  Buda  and  the  modern  Pesth,  containing  to- 
gether one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
venerable  rock-built  Buda  strongly  contrasts  with  its  modern 
rival.  But  why  talk  of  the  capital  of  Hungary,  when  Hun- 
gary has  ceased  to  exist  ?  The  land  of  Hunniades  and  Cor- 
vinus  is  no  more.  Bat  I  will  not  despair.  Though  treachery 
has  done  its  worst,  though  Groergey  has  sold  his  own  honor 
and  his  country's  freedom  to  her  worst  enemies,  though 
Comorn  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians,  and  Kossuth 
and  Bem  are  fugitive  exiles,  yet  liberty  is  not  dead — "  for  that 
cause  is  safe  whose  head  dwells  in  Heaven."  The  great  God 
of  nations,  who  judges  the  deeds  of  both  king  and  subject, 
may  even  now  be  hardening  the  heart  of  Hungary's  tyrant  as 
He  did  that  of  Pharaoh ;  and  she  may  soon  make  as  glorious 
an  exode  from  her  slavery,  as  the  Israelites  did  from  the  land 
of  Egypt.  Had  the  Austrians  pursued  a  different  course, 
clemency  might  have  disarmed  resentment.  But  her  cruel- 
ties only  keep  alive  the  fires  of  resentment ;  and  the  time 
may  be  not  far  distant,  when  the  blood  of  freedom's  martyrs 
and  the  tears  of  orphans  will  rise  in  judgment  against  that 
Government,  whose  chief  functionaries  display  their  heroism 
in  whipping  women  and  imprisoning  children.  Oh  !  if  France 
and  England  had  but  interfered  sooner,  if  they  had  only  re- 
strained the  autocrat  of  Russia  from  interfering  in  a  quarrel 
not  his  own,  Hungary  would  have  triumphed  even  over  trea- 
chery, and  might  be  now  hailed  by  us  as  a  new  sister  Republic. 
If  they  had  but  sent  their  fleets,  instead  of  holding  sympa- 
thizing meetings,  they  might  have  shared  the  honor  of  saving 
a  brave  and  unfortunate  people.  Surely  it  was  unnecessary 
to  express  sympathy  for  a  nation,  whose  wrongs  had  armed 
women  in  its  cause.  And  what  was  life  to  Bem  and  Kossuth 
without  country,  home,  and  friends  %  M. 
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LETTER  XIX. 

Constantinople,  1849. 

Eloquent  as  the  descriptions  were  that  I  had  read 
of  the  splendor  of  Constantinople's  site — ^glowingly  as  my 
fancy  had  painted  it — I  was  little  prepared  for  the  beauty 
and  magnificence  that  burst  upon  me  as  we  glided  down  the 
Bosphorus.  It  was  something  to  stand  alone  in  the  recol- 
lection— it  was  a  scene  to  which  delighted  memory  will  oft  re- 
cur in  years  to  come,  when  the  heart  will  always  beat  high  with 
the  delicious  emotions  experienced  in  gazing  for  the  first  time 
on  old  Stamboul ;  yet  its  glories  are  such  as  will  always  defy 
description ;  and  a  man  who  has  felt  them  never  appreciates 
so  highly  their  splendor,  as  when  vainly  attempting  to  convey 
his  impressions  to  another.  Any  body  may  mention  those 
walls  of  dazzling  whiteness,  which  are  glassed  in  the  waveless 
bosom  of  the  Golden  Horn,  and  so  beautifully  contrast  with 
the  dark  groves  of  cypress,  from  which  peep  the  pagoda-shaped 
towers,  and  the  confused  mass  of  mimic  domes,  spires,  and 
glittering  crescents,  which  crown  the  seraglio  point.  Any  one 
may  speak  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  whose  long  yellow  front  and 
white  pilasters  stand  conspicuously  forth  from  a  neighboring 
slope ;  and  the  most  commonplace  man  may  describe  the  four 
royal  mosques,  commencing  with  St.  Sophia,  which  from  four 
difi'erent  hills  rear  their  vast  domes  and  graceful  minarets,  as 
if  upon  the  tops  of  the  red-tiled  houses  and  green  trees  that 
are  piled  in  pyramidal  masses  against  the  hill-sides  ;  but  what 
poet  can  convey  an  idea  of  their  effect,  when  all  these  mingle 
their  glories  in  one  sublime  picture. 

From  my  boyish  days  I  have  always  longed  to  visit  Con- 
stantinople, whose  strangely  eventful  history  was  to  me  full  of 
interest.  It  was  the  young  shoot  that  sprang  from  Rome's 
greatness,  and  snapped  her  power,  for  Constantine  himself  pre- 
pared the  ruin  of  his  empire  by  building  his  new  capital. 
Being  so  intimately  associated,  in  name  and  origin,  with  the 
first  Christian  Emperor  Constantinople  possesses  deep  in- 
terest for  the  whole  world  of  Christianity,  apart  from  that 
power  and  splendor  it  attained  after  the  division  of  the  Em- 
pire. In  Constantinople,  the  prosecuted  followers  of  our 
despised  religion  first  saw  the  cross  reared  upon  the  ruins  of 
demolished  temples  and  overthrown  idols  ;  and  here  shrinking 
Christianity  was  first  clothed  in  the  power  and  majesty  of  a 
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mighty  Empire.  But,  alas  !  how  fallen  in  fortune — how 
changed  in  appearance  is  the  once  rival  of  Kome.  From 
being  the  earliest  seat  of  Christianity — the  centre  of  civiliza- 
tion and  refinement — it  has  become  the  stronghold  of  the 
Mohammedan  religion — the  capital  of  semi-barbarians.  And 
St.  Sophia — that  desecrated  fane  of  the  Christian — and  the 
half-ruinous  walls,  which  ?till  give  Constantinople  the  title  of 
"  the  well-defended  city/^  and  a  few  tottering  columns,  are  all 
that  remain  to  posterity  of  the  pride  of  Constantino. 

I  was  somewhat  rudely  awakened  from  my  grand  reverie 
by  our  steamer's  dropping  anchor,  and  being  at  once  sur- 
rounded by  a  countless  multitude  of  caiques  and  other  boats, 
whose  shrieking  owners,  in  their  fierce  struggles  to  reach  the 
steamer,  abused  and  even  maltreated  each  other.  It  was  a 
strange  and  deafening  scene  of  confusion.  The  light  and 
graceful  caiques,  sharp  at  both  ends,  gayly  danced  upon  the 
waves,  beside  the  heavier  yawl  and  barge ;  and  the  caiquemen, 
in  their  picturesque  costume — their  thin  gauze  shirts  with 
large  flowing  sleeves — their  red  caps,  with  the  long  blue  tassel 
falling  on  one  side — their  full  pants  of  snowy  whiteness,  reach- 
ing to  the  knee,  and  leaving  their  bare  legs,  like  their  brawny 
breasts,  exposed  to  the  sun — shouted  and  struggled  with  the 
more  sturdy  owners  of  the  larger  boats.  The  health  officer, 
who  at  once  boarded  our  steamer,  having  given  us,  after 
minute  inspection,  a  clean  bill  of  health,  the  noisy  operation 
was  commenced  of  landing  our  Turkish  passengers,  who, 
during  the  latter  portion  of  our  voyage,  in  their  squatting 
positions,  were  as  thick  upon  our  decks  as  stumps  in  a  new 
''  clearing."  Each  slothful  Turk  laid  aside  his  turban  and  hi« 
outer  garment,  and  commenced,  not  hurriedly,  but  as  if  he 
were  in  earnest,  to  gather  up  his  various  goods  and  chattels. 
Huge  bundles,  live  chickens,  women,  children,  and  geese,  were 
unceremoniously  seized  and  coolly  handed  over  the  boat's  side, 
by  the  head  or  the  heels,  just  as  they  happened  to  catch  them. 
The  live  stock  was  instantly  seized  by  rival  boatmen,  and  after 
being  jerked  this  way  and  that,  till  the  contest  was  decided, 
they  were  safely  stowed  away  in  the  stern,  and  the  boat  put  ofi; 
Gradually  we  were  left  alone  with  the  drummers  for  the  rival 
hotels,  who  were  on  board  with  their  cards  and  their  profuse 
recommendations,  looking  as  natural  in  their  European  cos- 
tumes as  if  I  had  been  still  in  New-York.  Our  baggage  has 
been  gathered  up,  and  we  too  have  made  the  land. 

Gorgeous  as  had  been  the  prospect  presented  from  without. 
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every  thing  within  the  city  was  cramped  and  uncomfortable — 
very  dirty  and  very  picturesque.  Most  of  the  narrow  streets, 
or  rather  alleys,  were  exceedingly  rough,  and  full  of  holes  and 
mud  ;  whilst  others,  that  climbed  the  steep  hills,  more  nearly 
resembled  the  rocky  bed  of  some  dry  mountain  torrent,  than  a 
well-paved  thoroughfare,  intended  for  the  accommodation  of 
tender-footed  citizens  in  morocco  slippers;  and  as  to  sidewalks, 
they  are  entirely  unknown  here.  The  second  stories  of  the 
gloomy-looking  houses  project,  like  balconies,  several  feet  over 
the  street,  and  are  supported  by  slantiiig  props,  sometimes 
rudely  ornamented,  which  are  inserted  in  t\ie  wall  below.  All 
the  windows  of  these  dismal  mansions  are  provided  with  a 
wooden  lattice,  almost  as  fine  and  as  close  as  a  sieve,  which 
prevents  the  possibility  of  catching  even  the  shadow  of  a  fe- 
male form  as  it  passes  within,  and  increases  the  desolate  ap- 
pearance. 

In  the  business  portion  of  the  city,  the  lower  stories  of 
most  of  the  houses  are  occupied  by  the  shops  of  the  diiferent 
trades,  each  one  of  which  has  its  particular  quarter.  Their 
shops  are  all  small,  and  universally  are  entirely  open  in  front. 
They  are  closed  at  night  by  a  heavy  shutter  hung  on  hinges, 
which  during  the  day  is  drawn  up  and  suspended  from  the 
projecting  story  above.  The  floor  is  sufficiently  raised  to 
serve  at  the  same  time  as  a  counter,  and  is  sometimes  entirely 
covered  with  matting,  or  else  is  spread  with  a  small  rug,  upon 
which  the  owner  of  the  establishment  squats  himself,  patiently 
awaiting  customers,  or,  in  most  instances,  assiduously  working 
at  his  trade.  The  articles  for  sale  are  ranged  around  the  walls 
of  the  small  store,  and  the  purchaser  in  examining  them  stands 
in  the  street,  and  bargains  with  the  shopman,  who  with  a  stick 
reaches  down  such  things  as  may  be  desired,  without  stirring 
from  his  seat.  Gay  and  bright  as  the  articles  exposed  for  sale 
often  are,  the  shops  themselves,  strangely  in  want  of  paint, 
have  a  dilapidated,  tottering  look,  as  if  every  instant  threaten- 
ing the  entire  destruction  of  each  petty  merchant  and  his 
email  wares.  But  this  appearance  of  decay  is  but  too  much 
in  accordance  with  most  that  one  sees  in  Constantinople. 

Both  sides  of  the  streets  are  lined  with  long  ranges  of  the 
different  kind  of  shops,  and  in  passing  through,  your  eyes 
and  ears  are  assailed  by  all  the  sights  and  noises  peculiar  to 
the  different  handicrafts.  In  strolling  through  this  busy 
scene,  I  at  first  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  realize  that  men, 
arrayed  in  such  fantastic  costumes,  were  really  engaged  in  the 
serious  employn^ents  of  life ;  and,  happening  in  the  (quarter  of 
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the  coopers  to  come  across  an  old  fellow  earnestly  hammering 
away  at  a  barrel,  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  the  serious  in- 
dividual in  the  big  beard,  ample  turban,  and  flowing  pants, 
was  really  a  man  of  hoops  and  staves.  The  grotesque  cos- 
tumes of  many  of  the  artisans,  and  the  fact  that  each  trade  or 
particular  description  of  goods  has  its  own  quarter  assigned  to 
it,  presents  a  most  curious  and  novel  scene  to  the  stranger. 
But  although  the  shops  for  the  sale  of  any  particular  article 
are  thus  closely  clustered  together,  the  rivalry  of  the  trade 
appears  to  produce  none  of  those  bickerings  and  disturbances, 
which  might  under  such  circumstances  be  expected  in  a  Chris- 
tian country,  where  strong  competition  enters  into  every  pur- 
suit. Whilst  lingering  at  one  shop  you  are  never  importuned 
by  the  owners  of  others,  but,  the  instant  you  turn  off,  a  dozen 
voices  are  heard,  and  as  many  hands  seen,  temptingly  holding 
up  the  desired  article,  and  eagerly  inviting  you  to  inspect  it. 
This  seems  to  be  considered  perfectly  fair,  but  is  discontinued 
the  moment  you  have  approached  another  shop. 

Here  you  will  pass  a  long  line  of  tin  shops,  each  one  with 
its  ready-made  wares  arranged  in  bright  rows  around  the  an- 
cient tinner,  who,  with  spectacles  on  nose,  bends  over  his  half- 
finished  cup,  and  never  looks  up  unless  addressed  by  a  custom- 
er. There  you  will  find  yourself  in  the  blacksmith's  quarter, 
amidst  the  hoarse  sighing  of  the  bellows  and  the  ringing  of 
the  anvil ;  here  you  will  be  deafened  by  the  noise  of  the  cop- 
persmiths, hammering  away  upon  their  sounding  metal — 
and  ranged  around  you  see  the  various  articles  of  kitchen  and 
table  furniture,  saucepans,  dishes,  and  waiters,  very  much  in 
European  style,  with  the  highly  ornamented  portable  stoves, 
which  are  placed  in  cold  weather  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
where  every  one  gathers  around  it — fire-places  being  almost 
unknown  among  the  Turks.  Now  you  come  into  the  quarter 
for  pipes,  where  you  find  thousands  ready  made,  and  can  wit- 
ness the  whole  process  of  making,  from  the  mixing  of  the 
peculiar  kind  of  clay  to  the  final  polish.  Then  you  pass  on 
where  there  are  many  hands  employed  in  boring  and  polishing 
the  long  stems  for  the  pipes,  and  where  the  amber  mouth- 
pieces are  exposed  in  glass  cases  for  sale.  Still  farther,  you 
find  busily  occupied  the  makers  of  the  long  flexible  morocco 
tubes  for  the  nargailee^  the  most  luxurious  pipe  of  the 
Orientals.  Then  you  pass  on  to  the  carpenters,  all  of  whom 
are  occupied  in  constructing  the  difi'erent  rude  articles  of 
furniture  which  are  made  in  Constantinople — that  for  the 
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higher  classes  being  always  imported.  Here  you  will  find 
yourself  surrounded  by  the  saddlers  busily  working  upon  the 
elegant  Turkish  bridles,  which  are  still  fashionable,  of  patent 
leather,  richly  ornamented  by  rosettes  of  silver,  or  brightly 
polished  brass,  and  upon  saddles,  all  in  imitation  of  the  Eng- 
lish pattern.  Whilst  the  small,  uncomfortable,  high-peaked 
Turkish  saddles  of  other  days,  with  their  enormous  iron  stir- 
rups, two  feet  broad  and  one  wide,  are  piled  up  in  front  to  be 
sold  into  the  interior,  where  European  fashions  have  not  yet 
penetrated.  Thus  you  may  wander  through  the  different 
quarters  of  all  the  more  ordinary  trades,  but  they  are  con- 
ducted on  the  most  limited  scale,  and  with  a  degree  of  rude 
simplicity  that  would  astonish  our  intelligent  mechanics  at 
home. 

Among  the  tobacco  shops,  you  will  find  one  or  two  ser- 
vants laboriously  chopping  the  weed  into  the  fine  shreds 
which  are  always  preferred  for  smoking,  whilst  the  portly 
owner,  seated  amidst  the  high  piles  of  the  tobacco  already 
prepared, -is  either  dozing  under  the  narcotic  influence  of  his 
lengthy  chibouk^  or  else  slowly  weighing  out  to  a  customer 
his  precious  commodity.  In  the  shops  for  the  sale  of  coffee, 
you  will  find  it  exposed  in  large  jars  already  parched,  and 
reduced  to  the  finest  dust  by  pounding ;  you  will  hear  the 
ringing  of  the  large  mortar,  and  perhaps  may  see,  from  the 
dark  recesses  of  a  back  room,  several  men,  naked  to  the  mid- 
dle and  dripping  with  perspiration,  who,  by  their  united 
strength,  wield  the  immense  pestle  with  which  the  coffee  is 
reduced  to  the  proper  consistency.  Among  the  bakers,  you 
will  find  the  shops  somewhat  different  in  construction  ;  they 
are,  indeed,  entirely  open  in  front,  like  all  the  others,  expos- 
ing to  the  public  eye  the  whole  process  of  bread-making,  from 
mixing  the  flour  to  the  final  baking  ;  but  their  floors  are 
much  lower,  and  they  have  in  front  broad  counters  covered 
with  white  marble  slabs.  Upon  these  last,  which  are  always 
scrupulously  neat,  are  piled  whole  pyramids  of  newly-baked 
loaves,  large  rolls  of  batter-cakes,  flanked  by  pastry,  and  seve- 
ral excellent  varieties  of  pound-cake.  In  the  same  manner 
are  arranged  the  shops  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  a  kind 
of  candy  made  by  boiling  down  honey  in  an  immense  caldron, 
which  is  constantly  stirred  by  one  attendant,  whilst  another 
stands  with  a  large  knife  to  cut  for  customers  the  candy, 
which  is  spread  in  great  round  heaps  upon  the  slab.  The 
Turks  are  exceedingly  fond  of  this  sort  of  sweet,  as  I  believe 
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they  are  of  most  others,  and  every  few  steps  you  pass  a  shop 
where  all  the  most  tempting  varieties  of  confectionary  are 
exposed  to  the  open  air  and  the  flies.  The  eating-houses  are 
also  arranged  like  the  two  last-mentioned  kinds  of  shops,  with 
the  exception  of  the  white  marble  slabs.  Their  greasy  coun- 
ters are  crowded  with  ready-made  dishes  for  the  hungry  way- 
farers ;  different  preparations  of  egg-plant  and  of  ochre,  boiled 
into  a  sort  of  mush,  and  garnished  with  choice  titbits  of  meat, 
are  set  out  smoking  hot.  SmsAlplugs  of  fish,  roasted  without 
sauce  of  any  description,  are  ranged  in  fanciful  figures  on 
large  copper  dishes  ;  skibaubs  of  fat  mutton,  bearing  evident 
marks  of  having  been  burnt  over  the  fire,  are  temptingly  dis- 
played upon  iron  skewers  ;  and  bread  in  small  loaves,  and 
batter-cakes  in  rolls,  like  leather,  complete  this  luscious  dis- 
play, whose  savory  fumes  would,  I  should  suppose,  sorely  try 
the  souls  of  the  laboring  Turks  upon  a  day  of  fast,  but  would 
not  greatly  tempt  Christian  stomachs. 

In  these  regions  are  collected  in  the  largest  numbers  the 
wild  dogs  of  Constantinople,  that  wander  in  troops  without 
masters  through  the  city  by  day,  and  make  darkness  hideous 
with  their  dismal  bowlings  at  night.  The  dog  being  regarded 
as  an  unclean  animal,  the  pious  Mussulmans  are  not  permitted 
by  their  religion  to  domesticate  him  ;  and  being  exiled  from 
man's  hearth,  degraded  from  being  his  companion  into  his 
slave,  the  dog  among  the  Turks  is  the  most  wretched  animal 
I  ever  saw.  All  of  them  are  of  a  dark  yellow  color,  and  have 
sharp  heads  and  erect  ears,  very  much  like  wolves,  and  all  of 
them  are  very  mangy  and  appear  to  be  almost  torpid.  Many 
of  them  loiter  about  the  cook-shops  and  bakeries  for  the  stray 
scraps  that  are  thrown  them,  but  they  will  eat  any  thing  ; 
they  devour  all  the  filth  of  the  city,  and  will  growl  and  fight 
as  fiercely  over  a  bunch  of  grapes,  as  if  it  were  a  fresh  beef- 
steak. Of  a  bright  sunshining  day,  hundreds  of  them  are 
seen  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  muddy  streets,  with  scarcely 
energy  to  move  out  of  the  way  of  a  horse,  and  never  out  of  the 
way  of  a  man — ^Jput  the  good-natured  Moslems  walk  around 
rather  than  trample  upon  them.  Nothing  ever  arouses  them 
except  the  appearance  of  a  breadcrust  or  a  stray  dog,  when 
each  one  limps  stiffly  to  the  scene  of  action,  where  a  general 
and  most  noisy  affray  instantly  ensues.  Although  the  dog  is 
never  permitted  to  enter  the  houses  of  the  Turks,  yet  they 
have  found  him  so  useful  as  a  scavenger  of  their  city  that 
every  care  is  taken  to  multiply  his  species.      The  pups  are 
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sacredly  shielded  from  all  harm,  and  I  have  frequently  seen  a 
large  litter,  a  few  days  old,  lying  unhurt  in  an  open  street, 
which  was  so  crowded  that  men  could  not  move  without  jost- 
ling each  other.  These  dogs  appear  to  have  imbibed  some  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Turks  among  whom  they  manage  to 
exist,  for,  by  a  mysterious  process  of  canine  legislation,  they 
have  their  particular  quarters  of  the  city  assigned  to  them, 
like  the  men.  A  dog  is  born  and  bred  in  his  own  quarter, 
and  woe  unto  him  if,  in  a  rash  moment,  he  dares  to  go  out  of  it. 
The  boundary-lines  of  these  different  departments  are  as  dis- 
tinctly marked,  and  as  rigidly  observed,  as  those  of  the  quar- 
ters for  Christians,  Jews,  and  Turks.  Profound  peace  reigns 
so  long  as  each  dog  confines  himself  to  his  own  region  ;  but 
an  unfortunate  stray^  that  ventures  beyond  it,  is  instantly 
seized  and  torn  to  pieces  by  the  jealous  occupants  of  another 
section.  I  have  been  told  that  years  ago,  when  the  European 
costume  was  a  sufficient  novelty  in  Constantinople  to  excite  a 
commotion  among  the  dogs,  its  unfortunate  wearer  had  only 
to  run  from  the  excited  quarter  to  another,  into  which  not  a 
dog  dared  follow  him.  M. 
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Constantinople,  1849. 

In  nothing  is  the  native  arrogance  and  religious  fanati- 
cism of  the  Turks  more  glaringly  displayed,  than  in  the  divi- 
sion of  their  "well-defended  city"  into  different  quarters, 
which  are  assigned  to  the  "  true  believers,"  and  to  the  different 
sects  of  hated  infidels.  The  Franks,  the  Greeks,  the  Arme- 
nians, and  Jews,  have  each  their  particular  quarter  of  the  city 
allotted  to  them ;  and  although  they  are  admitted  into  the 
bazaars,  for  purposes  of  trade  and  traffic,  upon  something  like 
equality  with  the  Turks,  yet  they  are  considered  unworthy 
to  dwell  among  the  chosen  followers  of  the  Prophet.  A  Turk 
may,  if  he  feels  so  disposed,  reside  in  any  of  the  other  quar- 
ters, but  their  inhabitants  are  not  allowed  to  intrude  upon  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  Turks. 

That  portion  of  Constantinople  which  is  called  by  the 
Turks  "  Old  Stamboul,"  is  situated  on  a  neck  of  land  formed 
by  the  magnificent  harbor  of  the  Golden  Horn  on  one  side, 
and  the  Sea  of  Marmora  on  the  other,  and  comprises  the  an- 
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cient  city  of  Constantinople  as  built  by  Constantino.  On  the 
bills  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  Golden  Horn  is  situated  that 
part  of  the  city  designated  the  suburbs,  the  three  principal 
of  which  are  Galata,  Pera,  and  Tophane.  These  suburbs, 
which  are  connected  with  Stamboul  by  two  bridges  of  boats, 
although  they  form  as  densely  inhabited  and  as  busy  a  por- 
tion of  Constantinople  as  the  old  city,  are  nevertheless  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  walls,  the  gates  of  which  are  closed 
at  night.  Galata,  which  is  the  largest,  was  founded  by  a  Ge- 
noese colony  of  merchants  in  1226,  which  increased  so  rapidly 
as  to  obtain  from  the  Greek  emperors,  before  the  end  of  the 
century,  the  privilege  of  being  governed  by  laws  of  their  re- 
public, and  of  building  walls  and  towers,  which  inclose  the 
suburb  at  this  day.  In  Pera,  which  crowns  the  summit  of 
the  promontory  on  which  the  suburbs  are  situated,  is  the  es- 
pecial Frank  quarter,  although  the  European  population  pre- 
dominates in  most  of  the  suburbs,  which  are  assigned  to  the 
Greeks  and  Armenians.  In  Pera,  are  the  rival  hotels,  kept 
in  European  style  ;  and  from  my  window  at  Hotel  Europe, 
each  morning  I  gazed  out  upon  the  glories  of  Constantinople, 
bathed  in  the  rich  light  of  the  rising  sun.  And  after  the  first 
novelty  of  Oriental  sights  had  passed  away,  I  have  often  lin- 
gered there,  reluctant  to  lose  the  magnificence  of  such  a  view 
for  the  filth  and  confusion  of  the  narrow  streets  below.  To 
look  along  the  blue  waters  of  the  Bosphorus  upon  this  lovely 
scene,  bounded  by  the  Prince's  mountains,  and  shadowy 
Olympus  darkly  beautiful  in  the  distance ;  to  see  the  sun 
slowly  rising  above  the  blue  hills  of  Asia,  and  darting  his  red 
morning  light  across  the  rippled  bosoms  of  the  Bosphorus 
and  Golden  Horn,  which  were  covered  with  hundreds  of  light 
caiques,  skimming  along,  with  their  wet  oars  glancing  in  the 
sunbeams,  to  their  different  stations  for  the  day  ;  to  see  the 
sun's  bright  beams  linger  with  luxurious  indolence  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  seraglio,  as  if  reluctant  to  quit  their  dark  cypress 
shades  ;  to  watch  them  creep  slowly  from  their  cool  retreat, 
first  dancing  amidst  the  pagodas  and  golden  crescents  of  the 
palace,  then  lending  new  splendors  to  the  white  walls,  mina- 
rets, and  the  huge  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  and  at  last  pouring 
a  sea  of  sunshine  and  cheerfulness  over  that  vast  pile  of 
housetops  beyond,  was  a  pleasure  such  as  I  have  rarely  en- 
joyed and  can  never  forget. 

The  gardens  of  the  Seraglio,  or  palace  of  the  Ottoman  Sul- 
tans, inclosed  by  a  high  stone  wall,  and  occupying  the  entire 
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site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Byzantium,  are  situated  on  the  ex- 
treme point  of  the  promontory  on  which  is  built  the  city  of 
Constantinople.  Under  the  broad  protection  of  2^,  firman  from 
the  Sublime  Porte,  I  visited  the  other  day,  with  a  large  party, 
this  splendid  and  mysterious  prison-house  of  Circassian  beauty, 
together  with  the  four  royal  mosques,  which  are  closed  to 
Franks,  except  when  armed  with  the  authority  of  the  Sultan's 
elaborate  cipher  or  signature,  which,  by  the  by,  very  nearly 
resembles  the  plan  of  a  labyrinth.  The  extensive  grounds  of 
the  seraglio  were  planted  with  thick  groves  of  cypress  and 
other  evergreens  ;  the  gardens  were  laid  out  into  formal  beds, 
bordered  with  box,  and  planted  with  common  garden-flowers, 
which  very  decidedly  disappointed  me.  The  palace  itself  is 
composed  of  an  irregular  heap  of  houses,  clustered  together  in 
confused  masses,  according  to  the  tastes  of  the  different  Sul- 
tans who  at  various  times  constructed  them,  and,  with  its  pa- 
goda-shaped towers,  and  long  colonnades,  presents  a  very 
picturesque  appearance.  But  in  the  marble  basins,  bagnios, 
and  spouting  fountains,  which  are  the  delight  of  the  Orientals, 
and  which  •'  charmed  the  charming  Mary  Montague,"  I  was 
much  more  bitterly  disappointed  than  in  the  expected  loveli- 
ness of  the  gardens.  I  found  the  grand  state  apartments  but 
humble  imitations  of  the  gilded  saloons  of  European  palaces. 
The  rooms  were  generally  oval  in  their  form,  but  the  gilding, 
carving,  and  painting  of  the  walls  and  ceilings  were  rude  and 
badly  executed  ;  and,  to  render  them  stjU  meaner  in  appear- 
ance, the  cushions  had  been  removed  from  the  broad  divans, 
which  surrounded  three  sides  of  all  the  rooms,  and  were  care- 
fully folded  up,  till  the  Sultan  should  become  weary  of  his 
other  palace  upon  the  Bosphorus,  and  once  more  honor  the 
ancient  seraglio  with  his  presence  and  his  harem.  I  searched 
in  vain  for  that  luxurious  magnificence — that  unsurpassed 
splendor — which  we  are  taught  to  expect  from  those  delightful 
letters,  written  some  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when  the 
seraglio  of  the  Sultan  was  as*  closely  barred  as  the  Moham- 
medan paradise  against  the  Franks.  But,  in  these  days  of 
European  innovation,  you  can,  with  a  firman,  which,  by  the 
by,  costs  forty  dollars,  visit  the  seraglio  during  the  absence 
of  the  Sultan,  as  you  would  the  King's  palace  in  any  other 
country,  with  the  dight  difference  of  \\\Qfee  paid  for  entrance. 
The  entire  desertion  of  the  seraglio  by  its  occupants — the 
absence  of  those  fair  ladies,  in  the  graphic  description  of  whose 
gorgeous  costumes  Lady   Mary  shows   herself  at   once   the 
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woman  and  the  poet — may,  and  no  doubt  did,  have  a  very 
dampening  influence  upon  my  ardor.  But,  in  passing  through 
the  numerous  rooms  and  long  passages,  I  could  but  ask  my- 
self, has  the  sumptuous  magnificence,  which  once  decked  these 
roughly  gilded  walls,  passed  away,  like  every  thing  else  that 
was  worthy  of  admiration  in  Turkey?  Or  did  it  only  exist, 
then,  by  comparison  ?  During  the  times  of  the  writer  of  those 
immortal  letters,  England's  kings  still  dwelt  in  the  gloomy 
halls  of  Hampton  Court  Lady  Montague  had  not  then  visited 
France,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  seraglio  of  Constanti- 
nople, compared  with  what  she  had  seen  of  palaces  at  home,  ap- 
peared much  more  magnificent  than  it  would  do  now  to  a  man 
who  had  become  weary  of  the  blaze  of  elegance  and  gilded  de- 
coration, so  universal  among  the  present  royal  residences  of 
Europe. 

The  famous  bagnios  for  the  Sultan  and  his  ladies,  where 
I  still  hoped  to  catch  a  few  items  as  to  oriental  luxury,  de- 
generated, upon  being  seen,  into  mere  pocket  editions  of  the 
public  baths  of  the  city.  The  walls  of  the  royal  baths,  to  be 
sure,  were  lined  with  coarse  white  marble  ;  but  I  observed  in 
both  the  same  description  of  floor — the  same  fretted  roof — 
the  same  carved  basins  for  water,  and  the  same  insupportable 
heat,  which  I  have  no  doubt  caused  the  Grand  Sultan  to  per- 
spire as  freely  and  as  naturally  as  the  meanest  of  his  subjects. 
But  what  shall  I  say  of  that  delicious  marble  hall,  in  which 
the  Sultan  is  accustomed  of  a  sultry  evening,  to  take  iced 
sherbet,  and  make  love  by  the  low  murmurs  of  a  fountain  ? 

I  had  always  imagined  this  favorite  resort  of  the  harem^s 
bearded  lord,  the  climax  of  oriental  splendor.  Its  walls  were, 
in  imagination,  of  exquisite  white  marble,  decorated  with 
carved  niches,  and  its  black  marble  floors  were  richly  inlaid 
with  mosaics  in  precious  stones.  Divans  of  costliest  silks 
were  ranged  around  the  room,  and  piles  of  luxurious  cushions 
of  eider  town  and  sumptuous  ottomans  of  cloth  of  gold  were 
scattered  about  in  rich  confusion.  An  elegant  Turkey  rug, 
upon  which  stood  a  crystal  nargailee^  with  its  amber  mouth- 
piece glittering  with  gems,  was  already  spread,  as  if  waiting 
the  coming  Sultan.  Feathered  pets  from  the  tropics  were 
trimming  their  gorgeous  plumage  upon  their  perches  of  solid 
gold,  and  a  monkey  or  two  were  cutting  their  grotesque  antics 
about  the  room,  overturning  jewelled  cups  or  scampering  over 
sofas  of  ivory  and  gold.  From  a  large,  beautifully  sculptured 
vase  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  spouted  a  sparkling  foun- 
5* 
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tain,  whose  falling  waters  filled  the  room  with  refreshing  cool- 
ness and  soft  music.  One  window,  opening  upon  an  orange 
grove,  dotted  with  beds  of  rarest  roses,  among  which  nestled 
tuneful  nightingales,  was  adorned  by  a  bower  of  honeysuckle, 
from  whose  odorous  recesses  stole  the  music  of  a  lute.  And 
another  window  was  curtained  by  hanging  wreaths  of  jessa- 
mine, breaking  the  light  of  the  rising  moon  into  fairy-like 
fretwork  upon  the  polished  floor,  and  breathing  its  delicious 
perfume  into  the  room. 

But  this  enchanting  apartment,  of  my  own  building,  I 
found  upon  entering  it  was  a  long,  very  damp  room,  whose 
walls  and  floors  were  of  common  gray  marble.  The  few  ar- 
ticles of  very  ordinary  furniture,  scattered  here  and  there, 
only  reminded  me  more  forcibly  of  the  cheerless  discomfort 
of  the  place.  Not  the  chaste  rays  of  the  moon,  but  a  burning 
sun,  poured  in  through  the  windows,  from  which  I  gazed  out 
upon  no  poetical  orange-groves,  but  some  as  yellow  marigolds, 
and  as  glaringly  red  cock'scombs  as  I  ever  saw  in  the  com- 
monest garden  at  home  And  as  to  the  fountain,  it  was  a 
pitiful  little  stream,  in  comparison  with  which  a  soda  fount 
might  be  mistaken  for  a  cataract ;  and  its  slight  pattering 
noise  much  more  nearly  resembled  the  sound  of  a  waterfall  I 
have  some  times  heard  in  my  youth,  about  bedtime,  than  the 
romantic  murmurs  ascribed  to  waterfalls  in  general. 

The  time  has  been,  when  death  was  the  penalty  paid  by 
the  curious  Frank  for  desecrating  a  mosque  by  his  presence. 
But  reformations  have  extended  to  religion  as  to  every  thing 
else,  and  even  fanaticism  has  yielded  to  the  despotic  will  of 
the  late  Sultan  Mahmoud.  Of  the  almost  countless  number 
that  rear  their  white  minarets  in  all  portions  of  the  city,  there 
are  but  two  mosques  which  cannot  now  be  visited  by  a  Euro- 
pean, under  the  protection  of  a  firman.  The  four  royal 
mosques,  each  one  of  which  is  adorned  with  four  minarets,  are 
St.  Sophia,  the  Mosque  of  Mahomed  the  Second,  the  conqueror 
of  Constantinople,  and  those  of  Achmed  and  Suleyman  the 
Magnificent.  All  these  I  visited  with  much  curiosity  and 
interest. 

St.  Sophia  is  the  most  ancient,  and  may  justly  be  esteem- 
ed among  the  greatest  triumphs  of  modern  architecture.  The 
marble  splendors  of  other  temples  were  pillaged  by  Justinian 
to  contribute  to  the  magnificence  of  his  own.  The  ancient 
fanes  of  all  religions,  and  all  countries,  aided  in  its  construc- 
tion.    From  the  gorgeous  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Balbec,  from 
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the  storied  magnificence  of  Diana  of  Ephesus,  from  Pallas  at 
Athens,  and  the  temple  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  at  Heliopolis, 
were  columns  brought  to  support  its  vast  domes.  Egypt  was 
made  to  yield  up  her  antiquities  for  its  adornment,  and  tho 
lotus  flowered  pillars  of  Isis  and  Osiris  were  doomed  to  hear 
in  a  strange  land  hymns  of  Christian  praises  to  the  "  unknown 
God."  The  rarest  architectural  beauties  of  the  Heathen 
world  were  culled,  that  Justinian  might  surpass  even  Solomon 
in  the  glories  of  his  temple.  And  St.  Sophia,  "  so  perfect  and 
so  peerless,"  may  be  truly  said  to  be  created  of  each  one's  best 
Almost  incalculable  treasures  were  lavished  upon  it,  and  a 
rich  Empire  groaned  under  the  heavy  contributions  for  its 
splendors.  Before  the  walls  had  risen  two  yards  above  the 
ground,  we  are  told  that  452  cwt.  of  gold  had  been  already  ex- 
pended. Superstition  threw  its  all-powerful  mysteries  about 
this  wonderful  temple  from  its  very  foundation,  and  miracles 
are  said  to  have  been  worked  during  its  progress,  and  for  its 
completion.  All  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple  were  of  the 
purest  gold  ;  the  chalice-cloths,  worked  with  pearls  and  jewels, 
were  forty-two  thousand  in  number  ;  and  the  twenty- four  colos- 
sal books  of  the  Evangelists  each  had  its  covering  of  gold,  and 
weighed  20  cwt.  The  vine-shaped  candlesticks  of  purest  gold, 
for  the  altar,  vestibule,  and  the  galleries,  were  six  thousand  in 
number ;  besides  these  there  were  four  golden  candelabras, 
each  adorned  with  carved  figures  in  gold,  weighing  ill 
pounds,  and  seven  gold  crosses,  each  weighing  a  hundred 
weight.  The  doors  were  of  amber,  ivory,  and  cedar,  and  the 
principal  one  was  of  silver  gilt.  The  altar  was  to  be  more 
costly  than  gold,  and  was  therefore  composed  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  precious  materials,  matted  together  with  gold,  and 
crusted  over  with  pearls  and  jewels.  A  magnificent  cross  rose 
above  it.  Even  the  floor  was  originally  to  have  been  paved 
with  plates  of  gold,  but  the  Emperor  abandoned  this  idea, 
fearing  that  it  might  so  excite  the  cupidity  of  his  successors 
as  to  destroy  the  entire  edifice.  Its  walls  were  adorned  with 
pictures  of  saints  and  madonnas,  and  its  windows  were  of 
stained  glass,  representing  scriptural  subjects. 

But  these  rich  and  golden  ornaments  of  immense  value 
have  passed  away — they  were  sacrificed  to  the  cupidity  and 
fanaticism  of  Mahomed  the  Second's  victorious  followers,  when 
he  spurred  his  horse  through  the  crowd  of  fugitives  assembled 
in  the  church,  and,  springing  upon  the  high  altar,  cried  out, 
"  There  is  no  God  but  God.  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet." 
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The  conqueror  turned  the  church  into  a  mosque,  without 
changing  its  architecture,  except  some  additional  columns  and 
a  minaret.  Its  three  other  minarets  have  been  the  additions 
of  succeeding  Sultans.  Although  stripped  of  its  golden  splen- 
dors, yet  its  venerable  age,  its  strangely  eventful  history,  have 
crowded  it  with  associations  full  of  interest.  But  apart  from 
these,  when  standing  amidst  the  kneeling  Mussulmans  on  its 
matted  floor,  its  vast  domes  deeply  impressed  me  with  their 
grandeur,  and  its  columns  of  various  colored  marble,  of  por- 
phyry, and  of  granite,  delighted  me  with  their  beauty.  Its 
immense  dome  rests  upon  four  lofty  arched  half-domes,  sup- 
ported by  elegant  pillars,  and  the  combined  effect  of  the  dome 
and  those  huge  circular  niches  upon  which  it  rests  is  truly 
sublime.  The  interior  walls  of  the  domes  are  all  painted  the 
Prophet's  color,  green,  and  display  some  slight  attempts  at 
rude  gilding.  In  the  four  corners  of  the  arched  domes  are 
painted  huge,  curiously  folded  wings,  representing  the  four 
six-winged  archangels  of  the  Moslem  faith,  Gabriel,  Michael, 
Raphael,  and  Israel.  Upon  immense  circular  boards  adorning 
the  walls  of  the  mosque  are  different  quotations  from  the 
Koran,  in  gigantic  Arabic  characters.  The  mihrah^  or  the 
nich,  which  indicates  the  direction  of  Mecca,  toward  which 
every  Moslem  must  turn  his  face  when  he  prays,  is  not  in  the 
centre  of  the  church,  but  is  turned  sidewise,  so  that  the  con- 
gregation are  always  arranged  in  transverse  lines.  At  one 
side  of  the  church  is  placed  the  perfectly  plain  minher  or  pul- 
pit, from  which  every  Friday,  which  is  the  Mohammedan  Sab- 
bath, the  chiatib  or  reader  reads  a  solemn  prayer  for  the  Sul- 
tan. It  is  ascended  by  a  lofty  flight  of  narrow  steps,  and  is 
decorated  by  a  flag  on  each  side,  which  denotes  the  triumph 
of  Islam  over  Christianity,  and  of  the  Koran  over  the  Bible. 
The  ordinary  pulpit  for  preaching  is  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  mosque.  The  exterior  of  St  Sophia,  with  its  domes  and 
minarets,  is  grand  and  majestic.  About  the  one  vast  dome 
cluster  a  number  of  smaller  ones  of  different  sizes,  which  pre- 
sent the  novel  appearance  of  a  huge  pile  of  domes  in  something 
of  pyramidal  form,  which  is  most  imposing.  From  each  cor- 
ner of  the  outer  walls  of  the  building  towers  a  graceful  minaret, 
which  most  wonderfully  increases  the  novel  and  beautiful 
effect  of  the  domes,  especially  from  a  distance.  As  my  own 
idea  of  a  minaret  was  an  indistinct  confusion  of  cupola  and 
spire,  I  hope  your  readers  will  forgive  me  for  attempting  to 
describe  what  this  ornament  of  every  mosque,  of  which  I  had 
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heard  so  much  and  knew  so  little,  really  is.  A  minaret  is  a 
tall  and  beautifully  proportioned  column,  of  the  same  size 
from  its  base  to  the  circular  projecting  gallery  above,  which  is 
highly  ornamented,  like  a  capital ;  from  the  centre  of  this  gal- 
lery rises,  as  it  were,  another  column  of  much  smaller  dimen- 
sions, which  is  terminated  by  a  conical  metal  cap,  most  grace- 
fully tapering  to  a  point.  The  effect  of  this  light  and  elegant 
structure,  that  rears  its  pointed  top  some  two  hundred  feet 
toward  heaven,  is  novel  and  beautiful  beyond  description. 
The  minaret  is  not  built  up  from  the  ground,  but  rests  on  the 
flat  roof  of  the  mosque  at  its  foundation,  and  generally  rises 
from  each  corner.  The  minaret  has  within  it  a  spiral  stair- 
case, which  leads  up  to  the  round  gallery,  from  which  the 
muezzim  five  times  a  day  calls  the  people  to  prayers,  by  a 
loud,  whining  sort  of  chant,  which  at  the  stated  times  resounds 
through  the  city  instead  of  the  ringing  of  bells.  As  these  lat- 
ter conveniences  are  prohibited  by  the  Mohammedan  religion, 
the  minarets  are  not  only  ornamental,  but  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  every  mosque. 

We  know  that  the  completion  of  St.  Sophia  was  celebrated 
by  the  Emperor  Justinian  with  much  pomp  on  Christmas-eve, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  538.  1000  oxen,  1000  sheep,  600 
deer,  and  10.000  cocks  and  hens,  were  slaughtered  on  the  me- 
morable occasion,  and  the  church  became  from  that  time  the 
scene  of  all  the  public  church  ceremonies  of  the  Emperor. 
The  shape  of  this  venerable  temple  is  that  of  a  G-reek  cross. 
Its  length  is  143  feet,  and  it  is  269  feet  broad.  The  centre  of 
the  great  dome  is  elevated  180  feet  above  the  ground,  and  its 
diameter  measures  115  feet. 

As  St.  Sophia  is  the  model  from  which  the  other  mosques 
were  built,  they  resemble  it  too  nearly  to  require  any  especial 
notice,  except  that  of  Achmed,  which  has  six  minarets,  and 
whose  dome  is  supported  by  four  enormous  pillars,  the  circum- 
ference of  each  one  of  which  measures  108  feet.  They  are  so 
fluted  as  to  resemble  a  mass  of  small  columns  pressed  closely 
together.  All  the  mosques  are  white,  and  all  have  their  vast 
piles  of  domes  and  their  graceful  minarets.  The  one  which 
was  built  by  Mahomed  the  Second  over  the  tomb  of  Eyoub,  the 
standard-bearer  of  the  Prophet,  who  was  killed  in  the  first 
siege  of  Constantinople  by  the  Moslems,  in  668,  is  closed  to 
Europeans,  and,  as  the  most  sacred,  is  the  scene  of  the  inau- 
guration of  the  Sultans,  by  simply  girding  on  them  the  cimeter 
of  Othman,  the  founder  of  the  monarchy. 
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At  the  side  of  all  the  mosques  are  trickling  fountains, 
where  the  '^  faithful"  wash  their  feet  and  hands,  and  perform 
other  ablutions  before  entering  the  sacred  place.  The  white 
marble  slabs,  upon  which  they  rest  their  feet  while  washing, 
were  deeply  worn,  being  striking  evidences  of  the  strictness 
with  which  his  followers  comply  with  all  the  ceremonies  pre- 
scribed by  their  Prophet.  The  Moslems  leave  their  shoes  at 
the  door  when  they  enter  their  mosques,  and,  turning  their 
faces  towards  Mecca,  they  fall  at  once  upon  their  knees  in 
any  part  of  the  building,  prostrate  themselves  twice  by  touch- 
ing the  ground  with  their  foreheads,  and  rising  again  to  their 
feet,  and  holding  the  palms  of  their  hands  before  their  faces, 
silently  repeat  the  proper  prayer ;  then  they  again  prostrate 
themselves,  rise,  and  say  another  prayer,  which  they  continue 
to  do  until  their  piety  or  their  knees  are  satisfied  with  the 
performance,  when  they  retire  as  quietly  as  they  entered, 
without  uttering  a  word.  As  I  once  before  remarked,  there  is 
something  in  the  silent  devotion  of  these  Moslems  that  im- 
presses me  in  spite  of  myself.  In  every  mosque  we  found 
these  misguided  worshippers  of  all  grades  of  society — the  high 
and  the  low  kneeling  side  by  side,  seeming  wholly  forgetful  of 
each  other,  and  of  the  Franks  who  intruded  upon  their  austere 
devotions.  M. 


LETTER  XXI. 

Constantinople,  1849. 

Being  suddenly  dropped  into  this  glorious  land  of  "  free 
and  easy"  ways,  where  every  man  can  have  four  wives,  and  is 
not  expected  to  shave,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  fallen  into  a  new 
world,  or  else  that  the  old  one  was  indulging  in  a  general  mas- 
querade. I  am  bewildered  by  rare  sights  and  sounds — every 
thing  is  strange,  novel,  and  exciting ;  and  a  city  is  bound  to 
be  interesting  where  the  very  rags  of  beggary  assume  the  pic- 
turesque. 

Through  the  narrow,  dirty  streets,  rush  a  dense  mass  of 
human  beings,  noisily  chafing  against  each  other  as  they  roll 
along;  but  the  sullen  roar  of  these  living  waves  is  not  heightened 
by  the  clatter  of  carriages,  and  the  noise  of  drays,  wagons,  and 
carts.  But  instead  of  these,  bare-legged,  turbaned  porters 
are  seen  bending  under  their  enormous  loads,  which  are  corded 
upon  their  backs  like  the  packs  of  camels.  You  see  eight  or 
ten  laborers  bearing  a  heavy  cask  or  some  other  weighty  bur- 
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den,  swung  between  two  long  poles,  the  ends  of  which  they 
support  upon  their  shoulders,  and  force  their  way  through 
the  crowded  thoroughfares  with  the  most  discordant  cries. 
Long  lines  of  miserable-looking  horses,  with  each  one's  halter 
attached  to  the  other's  packsaddle,  stagger  under  their  im- 
mense loads  of  hay,  fire-wood,  or  bales  of  goods  that  almost 
hide  them.  Troops  of  donkeys,  loaded  with  tiles,  climb  the 
steep  hills,  or  bear  along  boards  which  are  arranged  in  the 
form  of  the  figure  five,  one  end  dragging  the  ground,  and  the 
other  mounting  high  in  air,  with  the  unfortunate  donkey  be- 
tween. Strange-fashioned  Turkish  vehicles,  full  of  women, 
with  one  horse,  and  the  driver  walking  by  the  side,  are  occa- 
sionally seen  jolting  slowly  along.  Now,  if  you  can  imagine 
a  mammoth  goose-egg,  with  open  sides,  rudely  carved  and 
gilded,  and  painted  flaming  red  or  sky  blue,  you  will  have  as 
correct  an  idea  of  these  clumsy  conveyances  as  I  can  convey 
by  description.  They  are  half-filled  by  several  large  soft  cush- 
ions, or  rather  small  beds,  among  which  three  or  four  women 
are  stowed  away,  without  much  regard  for  order  or  comfort. 
The  driver,  holding  his  reins,  walks  by  the  door,  and  urges  on 
his  horse  by  constant  applications  of  the  whip  and  all  sorts  of 
droll  noises.  The  wretched  beast  struggles  up  the  rough 
street,  the  carriage  jolts  and  bounces,  whilst  the  veiled  heads 
of  the  fair  ones  within  pop  out  of  the  windows,  and  bump 
against  the  top  of  the  carriage,  and  against  each  other,  in  a 
manner  truly  startling,  considering  the  very  brittle  materials 
of  which  they  are  made.  But,  so  conventional  are  all  our 
ideas  of  enjoyment  in  this  world,  that  the  wealthier  ladies  of 
Constantinople,  who  are  alone  able  to  afi'ord  the  luxury,  ride 
for  pleasure  in  these  crazy  rattletraps  over  streets  that  would 
dislocate,  I  am  certain,  any  Christian  bones  or  wheels  in  less 
than  a  half-hour's  ride.  Yet  rude  as  these  gaudy  conveyances 
are  in  their  construction,  they  never  fail,  in  passing  through  a 
crowded  thoroughfare,  to  create  a  much  greater  sensation  than 
the  most  splendid  carriage  of  London  or  Paris,  for,  the  streets 
being  too  narrow  to  admit  of  even  their  passing  without  diffi- 
culty, they  compel  each  unlucky  foot-passenger  to  take  refuge 
in  the  door  of  some  shop,  or,  backed  up  against  a  dirty  wall, 
to  incur  the  danger  of  having  his  shins  barked  by  their  en- 
croaching wheels. 

Various  as  are  the  noisy  breakers  of  human  beings  that  dash 
through  the  filthy  streets,  the  same  red  crest  crowns  them  all, 
for  the  tarbouche  is  universal.    Turks,  Christians,  Greeks,  Ar- 
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nienianSj  and  Jews,  and  beggars,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor, 
all  wear  the  bright  scarlet  skull-cap  with  its  gracefully  flowing 
blue  silk  tassel,  and  those  who  still  adhere  to  the  exploded 
Turkish  fashions,  twine  about  the  tarbouche  the  twisted  rolls 
of  their  white  or  green  turbans.  These  favorite  colors  are 
sacred  to  the  Turks,  and  the  green  is  only  permitted  to  such 
of  them  as  are  reputed  descendants  of  the  Prophet.  But, 
from  the  numerous,  especially  dirty-looking  individuals  whom 
I  have  seen  sporting  the  Prophet's  colors,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  green  turban  is  often  assumed  by  those  who 
have  no  better  claims  to  being  descendants  of  Mohammed 
than  he  has  to  being  the  true  prophet  of  God.  But  the  tur- 
ban is  rapidly  disappearing,  and,  except  among  the  lower 
orders,  the  red  tarbouche  is  nearly  all  that  remains  of  the  old 
Turkish  costume. 

Yet  one  sees  every  variety  of  fashion,  from  the  gay  but- 
terfly costume  of  the  rich  old  Turk,  who  still  clings  to  the 
costume  of  his  fathers,  through  all  the  gradual  changes  from 
this  to  the  stifi*,  ungraceful  chrysalis  dress  of  the  European 
imitators.  Would  to  Heaven  that  the  late  Sultan  Mahmoud 
had  lived  some  twenty  years  later,  or  that  I  had  visited  his 
capital  that  much  sooner,  when  each  wealthy  Turk  rustled  in 
the  flowing  garments  of  rich  silk,  and  was  clothed  in  the  jew- 
elled and  gold-embroidered  vest,  which  made  the  Oriental  cos- 
tume the  delight  alike  of  poets  and  painters.  Then  was  his 
beard  allowed  to  fall  upon  his  broad  chest,  and  his  portly  per- 
son was  girded  with  rich  Cashmere  shawls  of  immense  value  ; 
then  were  twined  about  the  rich  folds  of^his  ample  turban 
strings  of  priceless  pearls,  and  rubies  and  diamonds  glittered 
in  the  crescent  that  adorned  its  front  ;  then  costly  arms 
loaded  his  golden  belt — on  one  side  were  stuck  his  pistols, 
whose  long  barrels  were  of  dazzling  brightness,  and  whose 
handles  were  beautifully  inlaid  with  silver  and  gold — on  the 
other  was  his  yatagan,  with  its  gold  enamelled  scabbard,  and 
its  handle  of  exquisite  filagree-work  set  with  precious  stones  ; 
and  by  his  side  hung  his  crooked  cimeter  of  famous  Da- 
mascus, made  with  a  handle  of  amber  sparkling  with  diamonds, 
and  its  sheath  of  richly  wrought  gold.  But  alas  !  the  example 
of  Mahmoud  has  wrought  as  great  a  change  in  dress  among 
the  wealthier  classes  of  his  subjects,  as  he  has  efi'ected  in  the 
uniform  and  discipline  of  his  army.  And,  among  those 
capable  of  displaying  all  its  richness,  the  graceful  and  pic- 
turesque costume  of  the  East  has  universally  yielded  to  the 
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stiiF,  inelegant  dress  in  which  European  dandies  bind  their 
limbs. 

The  days  of  Turkish  magnificence  have  passed.  The 
glory  and  splendor  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  are  gone  for 
ever.  The  victories  and  the  sumptuous  displays  of  Suleyman 
the  Magnificent  are  alike  unknown,  and  the  Turks  have  ceased 
to  be  either  the  terror  or  the  wonder  of  their  European 
neighbors.  The  court  of  the  Eastern  monarch  is  no  longer 
the  favorite  theme  of  description  for  the  imaginative  poets  of 
the  land;  nor  does  it  afford  subject  of  wonder  and  delight  to 
the^lTstonished  traveller.  When  he  now  holds  a  divan,  all  is 
changed — every  thing  is  European.  His  chief  officers  no 
longer  appear  in  their  costly  garments  of  various  colored 
silks,  decorated  with  diamonds,  which  might  be  compared  to 
a  rich  parterre  of  flowers  upon  whose  leaves  yet  lingered  the 
sparkling  dew-drops.  The  Turk  has  sunk  from  the  height  of 
barbarous  magnificence  to  the  lowest  round  of  European  civi- 
lization, where  I  fear  he  will  remain  some  time  without  ascend- 
ing. The  great  innovator,  Mahmoud,  in  changing  the  dress 
of  his  subjects,  seemed  to  forget  more  important  objects  of 
improvement.  Although  by  a  royal  edict  the  officers  of  the 
government  have  thrown  off  those  gorgeous  costumes  that  vied 
in  costliness  with  the  fabled  splendors  of  romance,  and  all 
from  the  Grand  Vizier  down  appear  in  patent  leather  shoes, 
badly  cut  pantaloons,  and  single-breasted,  straight-collared 
frock-coats,  that  give  them  the  rigid  appearance  of  a  collec- 
tion of  stuffed  specimens  of  Parisians  ;  yet,  in  every  thing 
else  except  these  caricatures  upon  European  fashions,  they 
are  veritable  Turks  still.  In  ignorance,  bigotry,  indolence, 
and  cruelty,  they  remain  unchanged.  And  although  their 
Sultan  has  almost  destroyed  the  feeling  of  nationality,  and  so 
deeply  wounded  the  state  pride  by  compelling  them  to  yield 
up  the  elegent  costume  of  their  country  for  the  tight,  ungainly 
dress  of  the  Europeans,  yet  they  still  eat  with  their  fingers, 
and  will  fold  their  feet  under  them  in  the  rich  damask  arm- 
chairs, which  the  passion  for  every  thing  European  has  intro- 
duced among  them. 

I  can  but  deeply  lament  that  civilization  should  always 
commence  its  advances  by  polishing  away  those  peculiarities 
of  dress,  which  afford  so  much  more  delight  to  the  transient 
traveller  than  the  comparatively  slight  distinctions  of  lan- 
guage and  customs.  In  travelling  through  Germany,  where 
tbemanners  and  customs  of  the  country  too  nearly  resembled 
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those  of  my  own  to  afford  much  novelty,  and  where  the  histo- 
rical associations  did  not  possess  that  thrilling  interest  which 
hangs  about  those  of  England  and  France,  I  longed  for  the 
East,  where   the  novelty  and  magnificence  of  Oriental  cos- 
tumes were  to  assail  me  at  every  turn,  and  keep  up  the  most 
delighted  excitement.     I  need  not  say  how  sadly  I  was   dis- 
appointed.    Yet,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  every  thing  here 
is  new,  though  lacking  in  the  splendor  I  expected.     For  there 
is  something  novel  and  amusing,  even   in  the  somewhat  gro- 
tesque coats  and  breeches  of  the  high  Turkish  functionaries. 
And  in  the  motley  crowds  who  fill  the  streets,  one  not  unfre- 
quently  sees  some  old  merchant,  well  to  do   in  the  world,  who 
yet  regards  every  improvement  as  innovation,  and  despises 
all  change  as  crime,  whose  long  open  merino  robe,  which  is 
always  blue,  purple,  or  red,  for  tlie  street,  gracefully  floats  in 
the  breeze.     An  ample  turban,  of  purest  white,  lends  greater 
dignity   to   his   brow.     His  beard,  of  venerable   length  and 
snowy  whiteness,  falls  over  his  neatly  braided  vest ;  his  red, 
sharp-toed  slippers  are  met  by  his  enormously  full  pants  of 
scarlet  cloth,  whose  heavy  folds  would  give  something  of  im- 
portance to  the  most  diminutive  of  legs,  and  he  disdainfully 
stalks  along  amidst  the  servile  imitators  of  the  hated  Franks, 
as  superior  in  appearance  as  some  ancient  and  elegant  obelisk 
to  the  miserable  mud  huts  with  which  the  moderns  have  sur- 
rounded it.     But  even  he  wears  a  girdle  of  strong  silk  instead 
of  the  expensive  shawl  of  other  days.     The  brass  instrument 
for  carrying  pen  and  ink  has  usurped  the  place  in  his  belt  of 
the   silver-mounted  arms.     His  vest  is^  simply  braided,  not 
embroidered  with  gold,  and  his  garments  are  cloth  and  merino 
instead  of  silk.     It  would  be  as  well  to  say  something  here  of 
genuine  Turkish  pants,  for  there  are  few  things  we  deem  so 
familiar,  of  which  we  have  more  erroneous  ideas.     This  pecu- 
liarly Oriental  garment  is  wholly  innocent  of  any  thing  in  the 
shape  of  legs ^  however  ample,  but  consists  of  one  immensely 
wide  bag,  with  a  couple  of  holes  at  each  lower  corner  for  the 
feet.     Through  these  apertures  the  wearer  thrusts  his  feet, 
and  by  means  of  a  drawstring  gathers  his  especially  wide  gar- 
ment about  his  waist  into  the  amplest  and  most  imposing 
folds,  that  gracefully  fall  from  his  hips,  and  give  dignity  to 
the  whole  person.     But,  as  complicated  as  the  pants  appear 
when  on,  nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  their  style  of ''  cut.  " 
When  spread  out,  they  more  nearly  resemble  a  couple  of  rich 
bedquilts  sewed  together  on  three  sides  than  any  thing  else 
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I  can  compare  them  to — for  the  most  ordinary  pants  are  some 
six  or  seven  feet  wide,  and  when  stretched  present  a  perfectly 
regular  oblong.  Those  portions  which  are  expected  to  fall  by 
the  side  of  each  leg,  and  the  apertures  for  the  feet,  are  often 
very  handsomely  braided,  or  embroidered,  for  in  this  style  of 
work  the  Turks  still  greatly  excel. 

By  the  by,  a  turban  consists  simply  of  a  long  piece  of 
gauze,  or  of  a  shawl  which  is  twisted  into  a  roll  and  twined 
about  the  red  cap,  the  ends  being  tucked  under  to  secure 
them.  It  has  no  connection  whatever,  as  I  always  supposed, 
with  the  cap,  and  can  be  taken  off  and  untwisted  at  pleasure. 
A  linen  cap  is  worn  under  the  tarbouche,  and  is  frequently 
changed,  to  preserve  that  cleanliness  for  which  the  Mussul- 
mans are  famous.  Many  yards  of  silk  are  frequently  worn  in 
a  girdle,  as  nothing  is  thought  to  give  a  more  imposing  ap- 
pearance to  the  person  than  a  full  waist. 

In  strong  contrast  with  our  portly  Turk,  the  slender 
Persian,  in  his  high  conical  cap  of  fine  black  fur,  and  his 
flowing  garments  of  sombre  hue,  rapidly  strides  through  the 
crowd.  The  brawny  Circassian,  arrayed  in  his  long  coat  of 
brown  woollen,  whose  breast  is  garnished  by  his  ivory-mount- 
ed cartridges  ranged  in  rows,  and  his  pointed  cap  of  tanned 
leather,  having  a  broad  band  of  shaggy  fur  running  around  it, 
which  hangs  over  his  eyes  in  a  somewhat  savage  style,  is  often 
seen  idling  along  amidst  the  hurrying  crowd  of  Armenians, 
Greeks,  soldiers,  and  porters,  who  tramp  along  as  if  life  had 
some  object.  The  Armenians,  and  the  Greeks  resident  in 
Constantinople,  have  almost  universally  adopted  the  ordinary 
pantaloons,  and  the  long  straight-collared  coat,  which  so  near- 
ly assimilate  with  the  European  dress,  except  the  red  cap, 
which  is  still  retained.  The  cap  worn  by  the  Greeks  is  some- 
what longer  than  that  of  the  Turks,  and  slightly  falls  upon  one 
side  by  the  weight  of  the  tassel.  But  although  many  of  the 
Turks  have  adopted  the  same  fashion  in  only  retaining  the 
tarbouche^  yet  they  can  always  be  readily  distinguished  from 
the  other  two  races  by  their  much  fairer  complexions.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  them  as  fair  a  race  as  the  English.  In  the 
uniform  of  the  soldiers  even  a  closer  imitation  of  the  Euro- 
pean is  indulged  in :  but  whether  it  is  that  Turkish  tailors 
have  not  yet  discovered  the  knack  of  cutting  European  clothes, 
or  whether  the  Turkish  limbs  were  never  designed  for  tight 
breeches,  I  know  not,  yet  it  is  certain  that  their  blue  jackets 
never  fit,  and  that  their  white  pantaloons  always  look  as  if  they 
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had  been  made  for  somebody  else.  The  poor  fellows,  who  are 
nearly  always  bow-legged,  which  I  account  for  by  their  sitting 
so  much  in  the  Turkish  style,  with  their  legs  doubled  under 
them,  seem  conscious  of  the  sorry  figure  they  cut,  and  invari- 
ably appear  restless  and  ill  at  ease  in  their  awkwardly  cut 
garments.  Their  cloth  jackets  are  simply  ornamented  with  a 
red  collar  and  a  double  row  of  old-fashioned  brass  bullet- 
buttons,  and  the  only  distinction  in  head-dress  is  that  their 
red  skull-cap,  or  tarbouche,  has,  in  addition  to  the  large  blue 
tassel  on  top,  a  round  brass  plate,  which  is  worn  by  both  ojB&-- 
cers  and  men.  The  officers  wear  very  dark  blue  frock  coats, 
the  breasts  of  which  are  covered  by  a  profusion  of  black  braid- 
ing, and  always  have  their  sabres  by  their  sides. 

The  bag-like  pants  of  the  porters  and  laborers  reach  only 
to  the  knee,  leaving  their  muscular  legs  entirely  bare  ;  although 
each  one  wears  the  awkward  red  morocco  shoes  peculiar  to  the 
Turks.  Their  loose  jackets  and  pants,  of  a  heavy  brown  cloth, 
are  universally  ornamented  by  strips  of  blue  or  red,  which  are 
shaped  into  flowers  and  other  fanciful  designs,  displaying  the 
Oriental  passion  among  all  orders  for  embroidery ;  and  coarse 
as  are  the  materials  of  these  humble  costumes,  there  is  in  them 
much  of  the  graceful  and  picturesque.  Every  man  among 
them,  however  poor,  seems  to  consider  himself  unworthy  of 
being  a  Mussulman  without  the  national  turban  ;  and  although, 
in  many  instances,  the  turban  assumes  very  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  dirty  rag,  yet  something  is  always  twined  about  the 
red  cap  to  represent  that  most  dignified  of  head-dresses.  It 
is  only  among  the  lower  orders  that  the^  former  costume  re- 
mains unchanged.  M. 


LETTER  XXII. 

Constantinople,  1849. 
Strange  and  interesting  as  every  thing  is  in  Constanti- 
nople, the  bazaars  afford,  I  believe,  the  greatest  novelty  and 
amusement  to  the  stranger.  Hope  still  whispered,  that  in  the 
bazaars  all  my  dreams  of  Eastern  splendor  might  yet  be  real- 
ized. Fancy  still  pictured  them  enchanted  grottoes,  in  which 
were  hoarded  oriental  luxuries  of  untold  value.  In  imagina- 
tion, their  shining  walls  were  still  decked  with  strings  of  orient 
pearls,  and  sparkling  gems  ;  their  columns  were  yet  wreathed 
with  rich  Cashmere  shawls,  and  hung  with  festoons  of  rare 
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silks,  before  whose  dazzling  magnificence  the  paltry  fabrics  of 
Europe  would  pale  like  glowworms  before  the  sun.  My  heart 
beating  high  with  expectation,  I  hastened  to  these  celebrated 
marts  of  Eastern  luxuries.  I  entered — and  all  the  gorgeous 
illusions  of  fancy  at  once  faded  into  a  dark  covered  passage, 
whose  lofty  arched  roof  was  supported  by  stone  pillars,  and 
along  whose  narrow  sides  were  ranged  the  shelves,  which  were 
crowded  with  the  goods  of  the  petty  merchants  who  occupied 
the  bazaar.  Each  partition  of  shelves  is  closed  at  night  by 
two  large  shutters  hung  on  hinges,  one  of  which  during  the 
day  is  hoisted  above,  and  the  other  is  let  down  upon  a  stone 
parapet,  which  runs  along  both  sides  of  the  passage  ;  and  the 
lower  shutter,  thus  arranged  on  the  parapet,  forms  a  low  coun- 
ter, upon  which  is  squatted  the  merchant,  and  upon  which  the 
purchasers  usually  seat  themselves  whilst  bargaining  for  his 
^oods.  Most  generally  in  his  shelves,  about  twelve  feet  long, 
arid  his  counter,  from  which  he  rarely  descends,  about  four  feet 
wide, consist  the  entire  shoip  of  the  Turkish  merchant,  possessed 
as  I  had  imagined  of  courftless  treasures.  His  stock  in  trade 
is  composed  of  striped  mixtures  of  cotton  and  silk  from  Da- 
mascus ;  of  Persian  silks,  which  are  but  sorry  imitations  of 
Cashmere  shawls  ;  of  numerous  importations  from  Europe  of 
inferior  silks,  muslins,  and  other  articles  of  ladies'  apparel ;  of 
handkerchiefs  and  napkins  for  the  table,  worked  in  colored 
worsted  ;  of  gaudy  caps  for  the  side  of  the  head ;  and  sashes 
and  bags  richly  embroidered  in  gold,  which,  being  tastefully 
arranged  about  his  little  shoip,  give  it  a  gay,  showy  appearance. 
Such  articles  as  these,  stowed  away  in  narrow  little  cribs,  ten 
or  twelve  feet  by  four,  were  all  I  could  discover  to  represent 
those  luxurious  splendors  of  the  bazaars,  of  which  modern  tour- 
ists so  enthusiastically  rant.  The  bazaars  are  only  lighted  by 
windows  in  the  side  of  the  lofty  roof,  which,  although  they 
afford  a  slanting,  indistinct  light,  very  favorable  to  the  good 
appearance  of  rather  ordinary  goods,  do  not  dispel  the  general 
gloom  of  the  large  passages  ;  these  passages,  some  eight  or  ten 
feet  wide,  being  as  rudely  paved  as  the  streets,  and  having  in 
their  centre  a  gutter,  down  which  of  a  rainy  day  roars  a  little 
torrent  of  liquid  filth.  I  could  but  think,  whilst  almost  grop- 
ing my  way  through  a  dense  crowd,  over  their  very  rough  and 
somewhat  dirtjjioorj  how  vastly  inferior,  in  elegance  both  of 
goods  and  accommodation,  were  the  far-famed  bazaars  to 
Stewart's  or  Raphael's :  yet  books  have  never  been  written  in 
praise  of  either.     But,  although  the  bazaars  are  so  lamentably 
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deficient  in  elegance  and  comfort,  yet  they  are  as  full  of  novel 
and  curious  things  as  Mr.  Oldbuck's  antiiparian  collection  ; 
and  in  wandering  amidst  the  thousand  and  one  rare  sights  of 
their  almost  endless  passages,  that  branched  off  in  every  direc- 
tion, like  the  intricate  avenues  of  some  grand  cavern,  I  have 
managed  to  spend  most  delightfully  some  four  or  five  days. 

Travellers,  usually  of  ardent  dispositions,  and  full  of  ima- 
gination, commence  an  oriental  tour  with  their  fancies  excited 
in  spite  of  themselves,  by  that  fabled  magnificence  with  which 
the  Arabian  Nights  have  delighted  their  boyhood.  And  when 
they  reach  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  world,  they  are  averse 
to  being  awakened  from  those  delicious  dreams  in  which  they 
have  indulged  during  the  brightest  portions  of  their  lives  ; 
they  are  reluctant  to  break  the  magic  charm  which  tradition 
and  poetry  have  united  to  throw  around  the  East ;  and  they 
dream  on  with  their  eyes  open,  exhibiting  in  their  descriptions 
the  poetical  enthusiasm  which  would  have  been  more  appro- 
priate when  the  Turks  were  the  dreaded  rivals,  not  the  mis- 
erable imitators  of  the  Europeans.  .They  come  to  Constanti- 
nople, with  their  minds  crowded  with  those  impressions  of 
Oriental  splendor  which  were  originally  formed  many  centu- 
ries ago,  and  have  been  continued  from  traveller  to  traveller, 
since  the  time  of  the  crusades,  when  Europe  was  just  emerg- 
ing from  barbarism,  and  borrowed  all  she  knew  of  luxury  and 
refinement  from  the  East.  Then  the  hoarded  wealth  of  con- 
quered countries  was  made  to  contribute  to  the  magnificence 
of  the  conquerors ;  and  'tis  not  surprising  that  the  crusaders, 
unaccustomed  to  such  displays,  should  have  been  struck  by 
the  luxurious  profusion  of  Eastern  monarchs.  It  became  the 
favorite  theme  of  enthusiastic  pilgrims  and  wandering  min- 
strels. The  romance  of  those  chivalrous  days  exaggerated 
even  their  wonderful  accounts — ^genius  and  poetry  immortal- 
ized them — and  these  romantic  stories  have  been  handed 
down  from  age  to  age,  until  they  have  become  a  poetic  super- 
stition, against  which  it  is  almost  sacrilege,  even  now,  to  rebel. 
Our  enthusiastic  tourists  too  often  forget  that  since  that 
period  Europe  has  been  advancing  with  astonishing  rapidity 
in  civilization  and  refinement,  whilst  the  East  has  gradually 
declined.  They  do  not  remember  that  the  former  sources  of 
Oriental  magnificence  have  been  exhausted — that  there  are  no 
new  countries  to  pillage,  and  that  the  extortion  of  rulers  has 
long  since  impoverished  the  old  ;  but  they  still  persist  in 
viewing  every  thing  in  the  East  by  the  magic  light  of  Alad- 
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din's  lamp.  The  lengthened  shadows,  cast  by  this  enchanted 
lantern,  give  them  exaggerated  notions  of  all  they  sec,  and 
but  too  frequently  dazzle  them  into  believing  that  the  striped 
mixtures  of  silk  and  cotton  from  Damascus  very  greatly  sur- 
pass those  magnificent  fabrics  of  Lyons  and  exquisite  stuffs 
of  Paris,  that  now  delight  the  civilized  world. 

I  have  never  witnessed  a  scene  so  curious  as  that  present- 
ed in  the  crov^ded  passages  of  the  bazaars.  Mingling  with  the 
turbanedand  red-capped  crowd  of  the  streets,  women  are  also 
seen  shuffling  awkwardly  along,  in  their  close-fitting  yash- 
mack  and  fluttering  ferrigees.  They  are  generally  attended 
by  a  Nubian  female  slave,  who,  although  dressed  exactly  like 
themselves,  is  loaded  with  the  silken  result  of  their  morning's 
"  shopping,"  or  else  they  are  followed  by  a  body-guard  in  the 
shape  of  a  tall  eunuch,  in  whose  black,  shining,  beardless  face, 
as  much  dignity  and  self-importance  is  expressed  as  if  the 
long  bludgeon  he  carries  in  his  hand  were  the  wonderful  rod 
of  Moses.  Noisy  venders  of  boiled  chestnuts  and  very  Ken- 
tucky-looking roasted  ears  of  green  corn — active  pedlers  of 
a  kind  of  blanc-mange,  of  which  the  Turks  are  very  fond,  and 
petty  retailers  of  all  sorts  of  tafiy,  each  with  a  large  waiter  on 
his  head,  are  borne  along  by  the  crowd,  crying  their  wares  as 
they  go  ;  or  else  have  pitched  their  waiters  on  their  portable 
stands  in  some  retired  nook,  where  they  loudly  recommend 
their  delicacies  to  each  passer-by. 

Forcing  his  way  through  the  crowd  is  seen  the  aristocratic 
Turk,  on  horseback,  in  his  bright  scarlet  tarhouche^  European 
clothes,  and  loose  braided  cloak,  which  is  always  fastened  at 
the  throat.  By  his  side  trots,  on  foot,  his  groom  in  fantastic 
costume,  who,  resting  one  hand  upon  the  hip  of  the  horse, 
carries  in  the  other  a  small  switch,  which  he  occasionally  ap- 
plies to  his  master's  charger,  as  he  warns  the  people  in  a  loud 
voice  to  clear  the  way.  Behind  the  grandee,  hurries,  also  on 
foot,  his  pipe-bearer,  who  carries  that  indispensable  article  of 
Turkish  luxury  in  a  long  cloth  cover.  To  see  the  groom  trot- 
ting along  by  the  side  of  a  man  on  horseback  appeared  suffi- 
ciently ridiculous,  but  I  was  altogether  confounded  by  the 
pipe-bearer,  whose  functions  in  the  street  I  found  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  imagine.  The  mystery  was  solved  by  my  discover- 
ing afterward  that  the  late  Sultan,  in  his  various  reforms,  had 
resolved  to  overthrow  the  expensive  custom  of  every  man's 
having  a  magnificent  pipe  to  ofi'er  each  one  of  his  guests,  and 
therefore  ordered  that  each  distinguished  personage,  in  mak- 
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ing  his  morning  visits,  should  carry  with  him  his  own  pipe. 
The  expense  incurred  is  almost  incredible,  when  every  im- 
portant personage  was  bound,  by  the  laws  of  hospitality  and 
politeness,  to  have  a  richly  jewelled  pipe  to  offer  to  each  one 
of  his  guests,  although  he  might  be  giving  a  large  entertain- 
ment. The  loose  black  cloth  cloak  with  sleeves,  of  which  I 
spoke,  is  universal  among  the  higher  classes,  and  appears  to 
be  worn  altogether  from  motives  of  fashion,  as  I  have  never 
seen  it  thrown  aside  even  during  very  warm  days  ^bout  the 
saddle-cloths  and  bridles  still  lingers  the  Turkish  love  of 
display  which  distinguished  other  days,  the  former  being 
most  richly  embroidered  in  gold,  and  the  latter  highly  orna- 
mented with  silver  and  brass.  But  they  are  the  only  relics 
among  the  higher  classes  of  ancient  magnificence.  These 
high  Turks  seem  to  be  really  enjoying  a  repose  that  borders 
on  insensibility  to  all  outward  objects — for,  enveloped  in  their 
cloaks,  and  hanging  listlessly  over  the  pommels  of  the  saddles, 
without  the  energy  even  to  urge  on  their  own  horses,  they 
seem  as  torpid  as  some  huge  boa  constrictor  coiled  amidst 
his  blankets. 

Nothing  can  be  more  ungraceful,  or  more  peculiar,  than 
the  appearance  of  the  Turkish  women  in  the  street.  Their 
dress  remains  unaltered,  for  when  Mahmoud,  amidst  his  vari- 
ous improvements,  suggested  the  abolition  of  the  yashmack^ 
such  a  storm  was  raised  as  deterred  even  that  bold  innovator. 
And  the  Sultan,  who  had  destroyed  the  janizaries,  and  put 
his  whole  army  and  all  his  government  officers  into  hated 
European  breeches,  dared  not  interfere  with  the  costume  of 
the  women.  Picture  to  yourself  a  loosely  folded  bundle  of 
merino,  too  lately  gifted  with  the  power  of  locomotion  to  move 
with  ease  or  grace,  having  a  piece  of  white  muslin  folded 
around  its  upper  end,  and  a  couple  of  large  black  beads  star- 
ingly  protruding,  from  its  midst,  and  you  will  have  exactly  my 
idea  of  a  Turkish  woman  in  the  street.  We  read  of  the  veiled 
women  of  the  East,  and  I  had  imagined  them  lightly  envelop- 
ed in  a  flowing  veil  of  exquisite  texture,  from  beneath  whose 
almost  transparent  folds  peeped  their  lovely  faces  and  rounded 
forms  ;  but  no  such  thing.  Few  articles  of  dress  are  so  grace- 
ful and  none  half  so  coquettish,  as  a  veil  when  worn  with  taste. 
But  the  Turkish  yaskniack  might,  to  imaginative  minds,  bear 
the  same  resemblance  to  a  veil  that  was  once  discovered  be- 
tween a  weasel  and  a  whale.  It  is  a  long  piece  of  muslin,  one 
end  of  which,  after  being  doubled,  is  brought  close  up  under 
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the  eyes,  bound  tightly  over  the  whole  face,  and  then  pinned 
on  top  of  the  head,  as  if  the  fair  wearer  were  at  the  same  time 
afflicted  with  chronic  toothache  and  cold  in  the  head.  Another 
end,  also  doubled  by  folding  under  a  corner  in  triangular  form, 
is  drawn  down  over  the  head  to  the  very  eyes,  and  fastened  by 
pins  on  each  side.  The  remaining  portions  of  the  muslin  are 
then  pulled  down  beside  the  face  and  neck,  and  tucked  into 
their  bosoms.  The  entire  arrangement  fitted  closely,  and, 
concealing  the  whole  head,  neck,  and  face,  except  the  eyes, 
much  more  nearly  resembled,  I  thought,  a  white  cotton  bag, 
with  a  slit  in  it,  than  my  ideas  of  an  Oriental  veil. 

The  ferigee^  or  outer  garment  for  the  street,  is  a  loose  bag- 
like gown  of  coarse  merino  or  serge,  with  a  long  square  cape, 
which  hangs  down  the  back  almost  to  the  heels  of  the  wearer. 
It  is  always  some  solid  color,  generally  brown,  but  often  blue 
or  red,  without  ornament  except  a  narrow  border  of  black  rib- 
bon, running  along  the  edges  of  the  cape.  As  the  chief  requi- 
site of  this  feminine  disguise  appears  to  be  an  entire  absence 
of  every  thing  like  fit,  or  shape,  it  hangs  loose  and  inelegant 
about  the  person,  and,  being  entirely  open  in  front,  is  lapped 
over,  and  as  skilfully  confined  by  one  hand  of  the  fair  wearer 
as  if  it  were  securely  hooked,  or  sewed. 

I  know  of  nothing  which  presents  an  appearance  so  untidy, 
so  entirely  opposed  to  all  my  ideas  of  good  taste  and  beauty, 
as  a  slipshod  woman.  Yet  the  peculiar  style  of  slipper  worn 
by  the  Turkish  ladies,  out  of  doors,  renders  it  utterly  impos- 
sible that  they  should  be  any  thing  else.  They  wear,  instead 
of  stockings,  a  sort  of  buskin  of  bright  yellow  morocco,  which 
reaches  above  the  ankle.  With  these  on,  they  thrust  their 
tiny  feet  into  a  strangely  constructed,  sharp-pointed  slipper, 
which  is  composed  merely  of  a  thick  sole,  and  a  few  inches  of 
yellow  morocco  across  the  toe.  There  being  nothing  in  the 
world  to  confine  these  slippers  at  the  heel,  it  appears  to  me  an 
undertaking  of  considerable  difficulty  to  keep  them  on  the 
feet  at  all  in  walking ;  but  this  the  ladies  manage  by  one  of 
those  mysterious  sleights,  only  to  be  acquired  by  habit  and 
long  practice,  although  they  are  unable  to  prevent  their  slip- 
pers flapping  up  and  down  in  the  most  awkward  manner,  as 
they  shuffle  along.  There  is  never  the  slightest  variation  of 
shape  or  color,  either  of  buskins  or  slippers  ;  and  this  completes 
the  very  remarkable  appearance  presented  by  a  Turkish  wo- 
man in  the  street,  in  her  white,  clqse-fitting  yashmack.  her 
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shapeless  ferigee  of  blue  or  brown,  lier  yellow  ^buskins,  and 
slipshod  shoes. 

The  ladies  of  no  part  of  the  world  have  so  few  inducements 
to  appear  in  public  as  those  of  Constantinople.  Not  being 
permitted  to  indulge  in  the  pleasing  little  vanities  of  person 
which  are  allowed  the  dames  of  more  favored  climes — deprived 
of  every  opportunity  of  display  in  dress — the  beautiful  and  the 
ugly,  mistress  and  servant,  appear  in  the  street,  arrayed  in  the 
same  unbecoming  disguise,  to  which  custom  has  condemned 
every  class  of  females  in  Turkey,  There  is  not  the  slightest 
difference  of  shape  or  quality  in  the  street  costume  of  the  fairest 
lady  and  her  blackest  slave ;  and  yet,  as  I  before  mentioned, 
the  ladies  are  devotedly  attached  to  this  unsightly  masquera- 
ding costume,  in  which  a  man  would  not  know  his  own  wife. 
But  somebody  has  wickedly  suggested  that  'tis  this  very  free- 
dom from  the  close  surveillance  to  which  they  are  subjected  at 
home,  which  so  effectually  reconciles  them  to  the  sacrifice  of 
their  vanity.  No  man  is  allowed  by  Turkish  decorum  to  fol- 
low or  converse  with  a  woman  in  the  street,  and  the  jealous 
Turk  is  thus  forced,  by  the  danger  of  addressing  another 
man's  wife,  to  yield  the  most  unfettered  liberty  to  his  own. 
The  Turkish  ladies,  consequently,  as  might  be  supposed,  are 
as  fondly  devoted  to  gadding  in  the  street  as  if,  to  the  pleasure 
of  seeing,  was  added  the  generally  esteemed  dearer  delight  of 
being  seen.  One  often  meets  them  in  the  less  crowded  tho- 
roughfares, rambling  about  in  little  groups  of  five  or  six,  gayly 
laughing  and  talking,  or  sees  them  noisily  ohaffering  for  goods 
in  the  bazaars. 

The  bazaars,  like  the  shops,  are  divided  into  quarters  for 
the  sale  of  particular  articles,  but  afford  even  more  curious 
scenes,  more  interesting  peculiarities,  that  must  be  seen  to  be 
fully  appreciated.  Turbans,  sashes,  silks,  and  all  the  different 
articles  of  dry  goods  are  exposed  in  the  different  quarters,  in 
the  most  graceful  arrangements,  presenting  at  the  same  time 
a  sign  and  a  temptation  to  the  purchaser.  In  the  shoe  quar^ 
ter  are  seen  hung  on  every  side  gaudy  festoons  of  yellow  slip- 
pers for  the  women,  and  red  for  the  men.  Among  the  tailors, 
where  still  lingers,  as  a  memento  of  former  splendors,  that  un- 
rivalled skill  in  gold  embroidery  which  once  decked  the  whole 
Empire,  you  are  still  challenged  to  purchase  jackets  and  vests 
of  the  gayest  colors,  and  richest  embroidery.  But  this  expi- 
ring fondness  for  display  is  only  cherished  among  the  women 
when  at  home,  or  among  the  men  in  their  more  private  rela^ 
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tions — for  in  the  street  they  appear  in  the  European  costume, 
or  else  in  the  sombrest  colors  of  their  own. 

Among  the  jewellers,  who  are  all  Armenians,  the  great  de- 
ficiency of  the  bazaars  in  beauty  and  elegance  is  especially  per- 
ceptible. In  single  glass  boxes,  about  two  feet  square,  ranged 
in  front  of  their  shops,  which  are  much  narrower,  although 
deeper  than  the  others,  are  displayed  a  few  holders  of  silver 
filagree-work  for  the  tiny  coffee-cups  ;  some  quaintly  shaped 
silver  lockets,  with  chains  of  the  same  metal,  for  sacred  relics ; 
with  a  few  little  toilet  mirrors  with  silver  frames,  and  perhaps 
a  tobacco  piece  or  two  for  a  nargaiUe,  In  another  box  of 
wood  about  the  same  size,  which  they  keep  in  the  background, 
is  contained  a  more  choice  collection  of  the  same  articles,  with 
perhaps  a  few  handsome  rings.  These  two  little  boxes  contain 
the  whole  stock  in  trade.  No  long  shelves,  heavy  with  pre- 
cious metals — no  large  glass  cases,  glittering  with  the  rarest 
gems — adorn  the  jewellers'  shops  here,  as  they  do  with  us. 
But  each  petty  establishment  has  in  its  rear  a  glowing  furnace, 
before  which  the  owner  is  busily  engaged  in  the  slow  process 
of  manufacturing.  This  furnace  scarcely  leaves  him  room  to 
turn  around  in  his  narrow  den,  and  its  ashes  cover  the  floors, 
and  its  smoke  blackens  the  walls  throughout  the  gloomy  pre- 
cincts of  the  jewellers. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  observable  in  the  ba- 
zaars, is  the  striking  contrast  in  the  appearance  and  manners  of 
the  Turks,  and  the  Greeks  and  Armenians.  The  Greeks  and 
Armenians,  supple  and  vigilant,  hail  each  passing  lady  or  stran- 
ger with  smiling  invitations  to  examine  their  wares  ;  but  the 
proud  old  Turk  sits  in  meditative  repose,  from  which  he  is 
only  aroused  by  some  inquiry  of  a  purchaser.  And  although 
extremely  courteous  and  obliging  in  answering  all  questions, 
and  showing  his  goods,  he  does  both  in  a  slow,  measured  way, 
as  if  prompted  by  native  civility  rather  than  the  restless  spirit 
of  gain.  I  have  never  seen  a  more  imposing  figure  than  that 
of  a  fat  gray -bearded  old  Turk  in  his  own  dress.  In  him, 
corpulence  becomes  an  ornament,  and  the  elegant  flowing 
garments  of  his  national  costume  never  appear  so  impressive, 
as  when  clothing  an  old  fellow  of  about  three  hundred  weight. 
To  see  him  seated  in  his  long  loose  robe,  with  his  legs  folded 
under  him  in  Turkish  fashion,  with  his  massive  turban  resting 
upon  his  large  shaggy  brows,  his  snowy  beard  flowing  over  his 
broad  chest,  and  his  immense  paunch,  bound  round  with  a 
scarlet  silk  scarf  some  two  feet  wide,  resting  upon  and  almost 
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concealing  his  knees,  lie  looks  like  a  solid  living  pyramid  of 
dignity.  M . 


LETTEE  XXIII. 

Constantinople,  1849. 

Since  the  East  has  been  known  to  Europeans,  the  Turkish 
cemeteries  have  justly  excited  the  admiration  of  all  who  be- 
hold them.  They  lack  the  floral  beauties  of  Laurel  Hill ; 
they  are  destitute  of  the  picturesque  wildness  and  cultivated 
charms  of  Mount  Auburn  ;  but  there  is  something  in  the  gloom 
of  their  dark  cypress  groves  most  impressive  and  sublime. 
No  man  can  fail,  in  wandering  through  these  melancholy 
shades,  to  feel  something  of  that  awe  always  experienced  in 
the  presence  of  death.  Their  gloom,  their  grandeur,  and  deep 
silence,  are  the  proper  attributes  of  the  great  destroyer,  whose 
victims  sleep  beneath  their  mournful  shadows  ;  and  the  hideous 
destructive  owls,  and  innocent  doves,  who  strangely  enough 
share  their  dense  coverts,  seem  the  living  emblems  of  those  two 
worlds  which  are  to  come  after  death. 

On  account  of  a  tradition,  still  preserved  among  the  Turks, 
which  foretells  the  loss  of  all  their  European  conquests,  the 
more  superstitious  among  them  prefer  a  final  resting-place 
upon  the  opposite  shores  of  the  continent,  from  which  their 
ancestors  originally  came,  that  their  tombs  may  not  be  dese- 
crated nor  their  ashes  disturbed  by  victorious  invaders.  This 
apprehension  of  future  evil  has  rendered  the  burial-grounds 
near  the  village  of  Scutari,  situated  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  the 
most  extensive  of  Constantinople. 

In  crossing  the  Bosphorus  to  visit  Scutari,  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  more  closely  observing  the  caiques^  whose  light 
appearance  and  gayly  attired  boatmen  I  mentioned  in  a  former 
letter.  These  slight  shells  of  boats,  sharp  at  both  ends, 
have  no  seats  for  passengers,  who  must  squat  themselves  upon 
a  carpet,  which  is  spread  in  the  bottom  at  the  stern.  They 
sometimes  have  one,  but  generally  two  oarsmen,  each  of  whom 
manages  with  consummate  skill  a  pair  of  small  oars,  with  which 
they  shoot  their  boats  with  lightning  speed  across  the  waters. 
But  the  oars  themselves  are  clumsily  constructed  and  badly 
arranged.  That  portion  of  the  oar  between  the  handle  and 
the  part  which  forms  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever,  is  very  large, 
but  slightly  tapering,  like  an  immense  ten-pin,  and,  instead  of 
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having  an  oar-lock,  the  oar  is  tied  to  a  single  pin  with  strips 
of  raw-hide.  But  the  general  effect  of  these  caiques,  with  the 
loose  flowing  costume  of  the  boatmen,  and  their  own  grace  in 
sitting  upon  the  water,  or  skimming  along  its  surface,  is  grace- 
ful in  the  extreme. 

The  Turkish  cemeteries  consist  of  immense  uninclosed 
groves  of  evergreen  cypress,  beneath  which  the  upright  tomb- 
stones, shaped  very  much  like  those  we  place  at  the  head  and 
foot  of  graves  with  us,  are  thickly  scattered,  without  any  at- 
tempt at  order  or  arrangement  in  rows.  The  head-stone  of  a 
man,  upon  which  are  recorded  the  name,  birth,  and  death  of  the 
deceased,  with  some  appropriate  verse  from  the  Koran,  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  turban,  which  is  always  of  the  fashion  that  pre- 
vailed during  his  life,  but  does  not  indicate  the  profession  of 
the  individual,  further  than  his  having  been  in  a  military  or 
civil  capacity.  The  head-stone  of  a  woman  is  destitute  of  the 
turban,  but  has  instead  a  carved  and  guilded  bouquet  of  flowers, 
emblematic  at  once  of  their  sweetness  and  their  frailty.  The 
letters  of  the  name  and  inscription  are  usually  gilded  upon  a 
colored  ground,  of  either  red  or  blue,  which  present  a  gay  and 
gaudy  appearance,  little  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing 
gloom.  Most  of  the  tombs  are  of  dark  gray  stone,  and  look 
old  and  neglected,  but  occasionally  a  new  one  of  white  marble 
is  seen  glancing  amidst  its  moss-covered  and  dilapidated  fel- 
lows, like  the  pale  ghost  of  the  departed.  The  tomb-stones 
being  but  slightly  buried  in  the  ground,  many  of  them  have 
already  fallen,  and  others  are  threateningly  leaning,  present- 
ing evidences  of  neglect  which  I  had  not  expected  in  a  Turkish 
burying-ground.  And  the  poetical  effect  jof  that  beautiful 
little  superstition,  which  cuts  into  the  slabs  sometimes  laid 
upon  the  graves  a  small  cavity  for  water,  which  is  to  attract 
birds  among  the  tombs,  to  hold  silent  communion  with  the 
spirits  of  dead  friends,  is  almost  universally  destroyed  by  the 
little  basins  being  filled  with  earth  and  rubbish,  instead  of  the 
limpid  element. 

In  loitering  among  the  tombs,  I  observed  many  massive 
stone  turbans  of  peculiar  fashion,  which  had  been  stricken  off 
like  so  many  human  heads,  and  left  lying  among  the  rubbish 
on  the  ground.  In  answer  to  my  inquiry  as  to  this  peculiar 
mutilation  of  tombs,  in  a  land  where  every  thing  connected 
with  the  grave  is  esteemed  so  sacred,  I  was  told  that  these 
were  the  graves  of  the  Janizaries,  whose  dead  members  the 
revengeful  fury  of  Mahmoud  thus  pursued,  even  after  death 
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had  left  him  nothing  to  attack  but  their  tombs.  This  once 
formidable  body  of  soldiers  was  originally  composed  of  the 
finest  of  the  Christian  slaves,  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
Mohammedan  faith,  and  was  established  as  a  body-guard  by 
Amurath  II.,  who  began  his  reign  in  1422.  Under  Amurath 
and  his  son,  Mohammed  II.,  the  greatest  warrior  of  the  Otto- 
man sultans,  these  new  troops,  who  had  been  solemnly  conse- 
crated by  religious  ceremonies,  carried  victory  and  terror 
wherever  they  went.  But,  gradually  yielding  to  the  allure- 
ments of  a  voluptuous  court,  they  lost  their  warlike  character, 
they  forgot  glory  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  and  vainly  attempted 
to  conceal  the  loss  of  former  prowess  under  the  pomp  and 
magnificence  of  their  equipments.  But,  although  they  ceased 
to  be  formidable  to  foreign  enemies,  although  in  every  battle 
they  shamed,  by  dastardly  flight,  the  former  reputation  of  their 
body,  yet  their  insolence  only  grew  at  home.  Like  the  pre- 
torian  bands  of  Rome,  they  assumed  to  themselves  the  chief 
power  in  the  direction  of  the  afi'airs  of  the  Empire,  and  became 
the  rebellious  tyrants  of  the  sultans,  whose  power  and  person 
they  were  originally  formed  to  protect.  They  pulled  down 
and  put  up  sultans  at  will,  and  death  was' the  price  paid  for 
his  rashness  by  the  sultan  who  dared  to  resist  their  suprem- 
acy. The  late  Sultan  Mahmoud,  warned  by  the  bloody  fate 
of  his  cousin  Selim,  and  his  brother  Mustapha,  both  of  whom 
had  fallen  in  revolutions  excited  by  the  turbulent  Janizaries, 
conceived,  in  addition  to  the  hatred  felt  by  all  the  sultans,  a 
deep-rooted  determination  to  destroy  them.  Fearing  at  first 
to  measure  his  strength  with  that  formidable  body,  before  whose 
power  so  many  of  his  predecessors  had  fallen,  he  vainly  at- 
tempted, by  promises  and  rewards,  to  induce  them  to  disband. 
But  all  efforts  of  this  kind  failing,  and  believing  himself  suf- 
ficiently strong  in  his  new  troops,  disciplined  according  to 
European  tactics,  who  hated  the  wild  Janizaries  almost  as 
cordially  as  himself,  he  finally,  in  the  year  1826,  sent  them  a 
peremptory  order  to  surrender  their  arms.  This  being  of 
course  contemptuously  refused,  orders  were  immediately  is- 
sued for  an  attack  upon  them  ;  and  their  irregular  bands  being 
unable  to  stand  against  the  trained  troops  and  the  artillery  of 
the  Sultan,  a  bloody  extermination  of  the  whole  order  ensued. 
But  the  exasperated  Sultan  not  satisfied  with  this  massacre, 
commanded  the  turbans  which  adorned  the  tombs  of  dead 
Janizaries  to  be  stricken  off,  as  a  stigma  that  should  rest  upon 
the  memory  of  the  whole  order. 
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In  the  cypress  groves  of  Constantinople  I  had  expected  to 
recognize  old  acquaintances,  which  I  had  made  in  hunting 
through  the  swamps  of  Arkansas,  but  these  trees,  bearing  the 
same  name,  are  altogether  diiferent.  The  cypress  of  the  East, 
instead  of  being  lofty  and  wide-spreading  like  our  own,  is  in 
shape  almost  exactly  that  of  the  tapering  Lombardy  poplar, 
and  its  leaves  so  nearly  resemble  the  arbor-vitae,  that,  if  sprigs 
of  each  were  placed  side  by  side,  it  would  be  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  The  cypress  being  an 
evergreen,  it  is  considered  the  most  appropriate  ornament  of 
the  cemetery,  as  an  emblem  of  the  eternal  life  which  is  prom- 
ised in  another  world  by  the  Mohammedan  religion.  The 
Turks  having  made  it  sacred  to  their  faith,  and  the  cypress  is 
not  permitted  to  shade  any  other  than  a  Moslem's  grave. 

I  was  surprised  to  discover  abandoned  women  lurking 
among  the  tombs,  but  was  informed  that  the  cemeteries  were 
their  ordinary  resorts,  and  almost  their  dwelling-places.  It 
was  shocking  to  think  how  mournfully  the  desolation  of  these 
silent  abodes  of  death  resembled  that  of  their  own  lost  condi- 
tion. Exiles  from  home — outcasts  from  society,  with  every  tie 
unlinked  that  bqund  them  to  earth — all  their  hopes  extinct, 
like  those  of  the  mouldering  occupants  of  the  graves  beneath — 
they  must  look  to  another  world.  Heaven  may,  perhaps,  par- 
don those  guilty  unfortunates,  who  are  denied  all  hope  of  for- 
giveness from  man. 

Once  more  embarking,  we  shot  rapidly  across  the  dark 
blue  Bosphorus,  and,  landing  in  Constantinople,  were  instant- 
ly surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  noisy  Turks,  who,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  strangers,  have,  near  the  different  quays,  horses 
ready  equipped  in  European  style  for  hire.  While  the  valefc 
de  place  was  selecting  a  couple  for  us,  I  was  busily  gazing  at 
several  venerable  individuals,  who,  with  their  legs  folded 
under  them  on  the  ground,  along  the  walls  of  the  open  space, 
seemed  intently  engaged  in  writing  according  to  the  dictation 
of  the  different  persons  who  squatted  near  them.  Here  a  pair 
of  black  eyes  eagerly  gazed  at  the  old  man  from  beneath  the 
folds  of  a  yashinack^  and  there  a  man  appeared  equally  in- 
terested, but  in  his  eyes  twinkled  the  thirst  for  gain.  These 
ancient  individuals,  in  the  big  turbans  and  beards,  were  pro- 
fessional letter-writers  and  petty  lawyers,  who  drew  up  con- 
tracts and  wrote  agreements,  &c.,  for  the  lower  classes  who 
were  unable  to  write.  I  thought  what  a  romantic  tale  of  love 
that  drooping  girl  might  even  then  be  unfolding  to  that  cold 
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old  man — what  ardent  expressions  of  devotion  she  might  be 
pouring  forth  for  transcription  to  some  insensible  swain ; 
whilst  her  male  neighbor  might  be  equally  absorbed  in  an 
agreement  as  to  the  price  of  muttons  for  the  approaching  fes- 
tival of  Bairam.  The  utter  ignorance  of  the  Turkish  ladies 
as  to  the  use  of  the  pen,  renders  these  public  "  writers  "  very 
important  and  highly  confidential  functionaries,  in  preparing 
their  billets  doux,  which,  by  the  by,  are  always  carefully  en- 
veloped in  a  perfumed  rag  of  cotton  and  muslin,  and  wrapped 
round  with  about  a  yard  of  soft  sealing-wax.  Really,  these 
individuals  are  flooded  with  practice  in  the  other  as  well  as 
the  tender  branch  of  their  profession.  Their  "  offices "  are 
small  and  very  airy,  consisting  of  a  board,  a  mat,  and  a  little 
box  for  paper ;  and  here,  against  the  warm  sunny  wall,  they 
sit  all  day  writing  documents  for  the  men,  or  composing  love- 
letters  for  the  women.  Horses,  men,  and  dogs  sweep  by  them, 
combining  their  clatter  and  noise,  and  yet  they  handle  their 
reeds,  not  pens,  with  the  same  deliberation,  and  proceed  with 
as  much  dignity,  as  if  they  wrote  in  the  most  secluded  spot. 

Mounting  the  horses,  we  commenced  sliding,  slipping,  and 
stumbling  through  the  rough  streets,  which,  next  to  walking 
through  them,  is  the  most  disagreeable  process  I  ever  experi- 
enced. The  horses  being  shod  with  round  plates  of  iron, 
which  cover  the  whole  bottom  of  the  foot,  without  any  clamps 
at  the  heel  to  hold  by,  the  mystery  is  to  me  that  they  got 
along  at  all.  In  the  course  of  time  we  issued  from  the  gate 
of  the  massive  wall,  passed  the  second  wall,  and  then  a  para- 
pet across  a  bridge  which  had  once  been  a  drawbridge.  I  was 
astonished  at  the  extent  of  the  walls.  Grand,  lofty,  and  im- 
pressive, they  seemed  strong  even  in  their  ruins.  Far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  stretched  the  vast  burying-grounds  of  ancient 
date.  Their  turbaned  tomb-stones  leaned  in  heavy  masses 
against  each  other,  or  were  thickly  scattered  over  the  ground  ; 
scarcely  any  maintained  their  upright  position,  but  you  saw 
them  in  every  angle  of  declension,  from  the  perpendicular  to 
their  lowly  prostration.  The  ancient  cypresses  looked  black- 
er, and  the  general  gloom  was  deeper,  than  in  the  cemeteries, 
where  the  necessary  care  devoted  to  recent  interments  was 
contrasted  with  the  prevailing  desolation  and  neglect.  I  have 
never  visited  a  spot  so  lonely,  so  dismal,  and  yet  so  near  the 
busy  hum  of  a  great  city.  On  one  hand,  those  frowning  walls, 
now  crumbling  to  decay — those  massive  towers,  now  cracked 
and  dismantled,  which  had  braved  the  terrors  of  twenty-four 
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sieges — were  still  battling  bravely  in  their  unequal  contest 
against  time,  and,  though  almost  tottering,  still  scorned  to 
yield.  And  on  the  other,  those  gloomy  groves  of  cypress,  that, 
since  Constantinople  became  a  Turkish  city,  have  been  the 
final  resting-place  after  death  of  its  citizens,  made  you  feel  sad, 
in  witnessing  their  entire  neglect,  to  think  how  soon  the 
regard  of  the  living  ceases  for  the  dead. 

In  viewing  the  ancient  fortifications  of  Constantinople,  my 
surprise  was  not  that  their  strength  had  so  often  resisted  be- 
sieging armies,  but  that  it  should  have  yielded  at  last  to  the 
Turks,  in  the  memorable  siege  of  1453,  without  the  use  of 
cannon.  A  wide,  deep  fosse,  once  filled  with  water,  but  now 
peaceably  cultivated  in  onion-beds  and  pea-patches,  extends 
the  whole  length  of  the  walls  on  this  side  Upon  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  fos^se  is  a  low  parapet  wall,  and  after  an  in- 
tervening space  of  some  sixty  feet  the  second  wall,  battle- 
mented,  and  strengthened  by  massive  round  towers,  which  oc- 
cur every  one  hundred  yards,  rears  itself.  Then  there  is 
another  space  about  the  width  of  the  first,  but  elevated  above 
it  like  a  falling  terrace,  that  divides  the  second  from  the  third 
and  loftiest  wall,  which  is  of  immense  height  and  thickness, 
and  is  strengthened  by  strong  square  towers  every  fifty  yards 
along  it.  This  vast  work  of  the  Greek  Emperor's  is  fast  going 
to  decay — the  walls  are  falling  down,  and  huge  cracks  occur 
in  the  towers,  that,  rent  in  twain,  seem  threatening  every  mo- 
ment to  fall.  Wild  fig-trees  and  stunted  shrubs  grow  on  the 
terraces :  clinging  ivy  clothes  these  crumbling  masses  of 
former  strength,  as  if  jealously  concealing  the  ravages  time 
had  made  ;  and  wild  creepers  gracefully  swing  from  the 
towers,  which  were  once  the  boast  of  "  the  well-defended  city." 
The  side  of  the  triangular-shaped  city  next  the  land,  has,  I 
have  said,  its  three  walls  ;  but  the  other  two,  next  the  Bospho- 
rus  and  Golden  Horn,  are  defended  by  a  single  lofty  wall, 
with  high  square  towers,  which  is  in  a  state  of  much  better 
preservation. 

At  some  three  miles  distance,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
sweet  waters  of  the  Golden  Horn,  is  the  Jewish  burying- 
ground,  which,  as  you  approach  it,  resembles  the  ruins  of 
some  great  city,  scattered  without  order  or  arrangement  along 
the  hill-side.  Up  the  sides  and  over  the  tops  of  several  bleak 
hills,  the  flat  tombs  are  thickly  strewn,  with  no  inclosure  to 
protect  them  from  intrusions,  with  not  a  tree  to  shade  them 
from  the  sun.     The  tombs  are  flat,  and  sometimes   surmount- 
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ed  by  a  small,  singularly-shaped  stone  sarcophagus,  like  a 
coffin  covered  with  Hebrew  inscriptions,  and  the  appearance 
they  present  is  most  singular  and  most  melancholy.  Herds 
of  goats  were  feeding  amidst  the  furze,  which  grew  rank  and 
luxuriant  among  the  graves ;  and  even  when  I  stood  amidst 
the  tombs,  so  entirely  were  those  evidences  of  a  cemetery 
wanting,  which  generally  appear  in  trees  and  inclosures,  I 
could  scarcely  realize  that  this  mass  of  scattered  stone  was  the 
sacred  dwelling-place  of  the  dead.  The  traces  of  heartless 
desecration,  too,  were  everywhere  visible,  many  of  the  sarco- 
phagi being  tumbled  from  their  positions  and  broken. 

As  we  returned,  we  passed  through  the  Jews'  quarter. 
Narrow  as  were  the  streets,  filthy  and  miserable  as  appeared 
the  residences  of  this  persecuted  people,  yet  there  was  a  relief 
in  seeing  about  the  houses  something  like  the  life  and  anima- 
tion of  home.  The  prison-like  lattices  were  wanting — women 
looked  idly  forth,  or  busily  worked  in  small  parties  at  the 
windows ;  and  though  they  were  disguised  by  a  strange  sort 
of  head-dress,  yet  their  presence  pleasingly  dispelled  the 
loneliness  and  desolation  which  reigned  throughout  the  Turk- 
ish portions  of  the  city.  This  grotesque  head-dress  consists 
of  an  enormous  cushion,  worn  on  the  head  something  like  a 
turban,  and  is  covered  with  some  shawl  stuff.  Over  this  lofty 
bundle,  as  big  as  several  bushels,  is  thrown  a  white  handker- 
chief, the  corners  of  which  are  tied  under  the  chin.  The 
whole  arrangement  is  very  peculiar,  and  gives  a  most  singular 
expression  to  the  face  and  an  unnatural  largeness  to  the 
head. 

Nothing  can  be  more  dismal  than  those  portions  of  Con- 
stantinople which  are  exclusively  devoted  to  private  resi- 
dences. The  lower  story  always  consists  of  a  rough,  un- 
painted  stone  wall,  which  has  no  windows,  and  is  only  broken 
by  the  large  door,  loaded  with  bolts  and  bars,  that  increase 
the  prison-house  appearance  of  the  place.  The  second  story, 
which  projects  and  is  supported  as  I  have  before  described, 
is  always  of  wood,  with  all  its  windows  barred  by  the  sieve- 
like lattices  before  mentioned.  To  increase  the  cheerless  ap- 
pearance of  the  dirty  black  stone  wall  below,  these  upper 
stories,  originally  painted  some  sombre  color,  are  nearly  al- 
ways sadly  in  want  of  repainting,  and  have  a  dingy,  neglected 
look.  Nothing  is  more  desolate  in  appearance  than  a  deserted 
house  ;  but  a  man,  in  moving  through  the  more  private  streets 
of  Constantinople,  might  suppose,  from  the  general  desolation 
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and  gloom,  that  the  plague  had  recently  swept  through  the 
city,  leaving  whole  streets  uninhabited.  No  happy  faces  look 
from  the  windows,  as  if  watching  the  return  of  some  loved 
member  of  the  family;  the  merry  prattle  of  children  is  never 
heard ;  the  bolts  and  chains  of  the  massive  doors  seem  to  for- 
bid hospitality ;  all  is  silence,  and  you  look  in  vain  for  those 
cheering  little  evidences  of  a  home.  Lock-and-key  suspicion, 
and  jealous  seclueion,  make  each  family  mansion  a  prison, 
from  which  is  excluded  every  thing  like  social  intercourse. 

The  relics  of  former  times  which  exist  in  Constantinople 
are  very  few,  and  almost  all  the  antiquities  are  situated  in  the 
ancient  Hippodrome,  which  adjoins  the  Mosque  of  Achmet. 
The  red  granite  obelisk  is  of  a  single  piece,  50  feet  high,  cov- 
ered with  almost  obliterated  hieroglyphics,  which  prove  its 
very  early  origin  and  its  being  made  in  Egypt.  Another 
obelisk,  built  of  square  blocks  of  stone,  was  originally  covered 
with  plates  of  brass,  richly  graven  and  covered  with  highly 
ornamented  bas-reliefs,  but  is  now  rapidly  going  to  ruin. 
The  brazen  column,  composed  of  three  twisted  serpents,  is 
also  seen  near  the  obelisks,  and  was  once  used  at  Delphi  to 
support  the  famous  golden  tripod  taken  in  the  camp  of  the 
Persians  after  a  battle.  The  heads  of  the  serpents  are  broken 
and  carried  off,  and  association  gives  to  the  column  the  only 
interest  it  possesses.  The  burnt  column,  blackened  by  the 
numerous  fires  that  have  occurred  near  it,  was  once  surmount- 
ed by  the  statue  of  Constantino,  but  is  now  only  interesting 
as  a  relic  of  the  Greek  Empire. 

I  shall  only  mention  the  lofty  towers,  from  which  watchers 
are  kept  day  and  night  for  fire,  before  closing  this  very  long 
letter.  One,  built  by  the  Genoese,  is  in  the  suburbs,  and  the 
other,  by  the  Turks,  is  the  most  ancient  portion  of  Stamboul. 
The  instant  smoke  is  perceived  from  these  look-outs,  the 
watchman  gives  the  alarm  by  crying  "  yanger  var  " — there  is 
a  fire— which  is  instantly  taken  up  by  others  stationed  out- 
side, and  communicated  from  one  police  station  to  another, 
until  the  alarm  is  spread  through  the  city.  There  is  some- 
thing wildly  alarming  in  these  cries  in  the  dead  of  night,  which 
is  increased  in  effect  by  the  melancholy  ringing  of  the  sticks 
which  are  struck  upon  the  pavement,  as  the  guardians  of  the 
night  rush  through  the  streets.  M. 
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LETTER  XXIV. 

Constantinople,  1849. 
For  several  days  previous  to  the  grand  feast  of  Bairam, 
the  streets  of  Constantinople  were  crowded  with  sheep,  many 
thousands  of  which  were  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  first  day  of 
this  great  Mohammedan  festival.  The  shepherds  who  attend- 
ed them  were  as  wild  and  uncultivated  in  their  appearance  as 
the  hills  and  mountains  amidst  which  they  fed  their  flocks. 
In  their  gay  but  much  soiled  turbans — their  savage  expression 
and  unshorn  beards — their  tattered  finery — the  blankets 
thrown  carelessly  but  gracefully  about  the  shoulders — with 
their  broad  belts  and  red  scarfs  loaded  with  long-barrelled, 
almost  straight-handled  pistols,  and  crooked  daggers — they 
presented  as  fine,  picturesque  specimens  of  Turkish  cut- 
throats as  I  had  seen.  The  sheep  are  of  that  kind  peculiar 
to  the  East,  whose  rear  is  protected  by  an  enormous  mass  of 
fat,  that  hangs  down  behind  and  projects  on  each  side  of  their 
hips ;  from  this  oily  shield  hangs  an  ordinary  tail,  which 
justly  entitles  the  Oriental  muttons  to  the  epithet  of  double- 
tailed. 

Pious  Mussulmans  were  seen  searching  amidst  the  flocks 
for  a  young  fat  ram,  or  else  were  followed  by  a  porter,  bear- 
ing on  his  back  the  intended  sacrifice.     Business  was  almost 
forgotten,  and  every  thing  betokened  active  preparation  for 
the  approaching  religious  celebration.     Each  man  must  pro- 
vide himself,  according  to  the  law  of  their  Prophet,  with  a 
becoming  sacrifice,  which  is  ofi'ered  in  his  own  house,  and  the 
rich  slay  a  sufficient  number  of  sheep  to  give  alms  of  meet  to 
the  poor.     Three  days  of  continued  feasting  and  rejoicing  suc- 
ceed   the    previous   month's   fasting — servants   receive   pre- 
sents from  their  masters — and  the  women  form  convivial  par- 
ties for  mourning  and  carousing  amidst  the  tombs,  with  the 
spirits  of  departed  friends  and  relations — the  Sultan  goes  in 
state  to  the  mosque,  and  every  thing  combines  to  render  the 
feast  of  Bairam  great  in  the  eyes  of  the  Moslems.     There  are 
two  great  Mohammedan  feasts  which  occur  during  the  year, 
and  are  always  solemnly  observed  ;  upon  these  occasions  the 
Sultan  goes  to  the  mosque,  attended  by  all  his  chief  officers 
in  full  uniform,  and  offers  a  sacrifice. 

On  the  eve  of  the  grand  feast  of  Bairam   the  rigging   of 
the  numerous  men-of-war  in  the  harbor  fluttered  with  count- 
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less  signals,  arrayed  in  gay  confusion  of  colors,  and,  as  night 
closed  in,  lamps  usurped  their  places,  twinkling  among  the 
ropes,  and  were  seen  brightly  beaming  from  the  mast-heads — 
the  mosques  and  the  dark  groves  of  the  seraglio  were  bright- 
ly illuminated — the  projecting  galleries  of  the  minarets 
were  thickly  surrounded  with  lamps  that,  through  the  unusu- 
ally black  night,  seemed  like  wreaths  of  glowing  fire  suspended 
in  mid-air.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  beautiful  effect  of 
these  illuminated  minarets,  hundreds  of  which  loftily  reared 
their  dazzling  crowns  through  the  darkness.  As  the  night 
wore  on,  a  bright  flash  is  seen  for  an  instant  in  the  distance, 
and  soon  the  low,  heavy  roll  of  a  gun  came  booming  upon  the 
ear — then  flash  followed  flash,  and  gun  followed  gun,  till  the 
whole  line  of  ships  was  lit  up  by  a  blaze,  and  the  surrounding 
hills  reechoed  the  thunders  of  a  general  salute.  All  was  once 
more  silence  and  darkness  ;  when  again  the  flash  of  a  solitary 
gun  broke  for  an  instant  through  the  thick  gloom,  and  its  loud, 
swelling  report  soon  followed.  Every  ten  minutes  afterwards 
did  we  see  the  flash  and  hear  the  roar  of  some  heavy  gun.  I  was 
delighted  with  watching  for  the  trembling  flash  that  announced 
the  thunders,  which  continued  to  startle  the  deep  stillness  of 
the  night,  and  it  was  late  before  I  tore  myself  from  this  mimic 
lightning  of  a  storm. 

Long  before  daybreak,  I  was  startled  from  my  restless 
dreams  of  the  approaching  ceremonies  by  the  solemn  roar  of 
another  general  salute.  The  long,  low  roll  of  drums,  and  the 
busy  hum  of  preparation,  were  heard  in  the  now  darkened 
groves  of  the  seraglio.  Our  party  were  soon  up  and  dressed. 
As  the  Sultan  was  expected  to  cut  the  throat  of  an  innocent 
mutton  in  the  mosque,  just  as  the  sun  was  seen  rising  above 
the  distant  top  of  Mount  Olympus,  it  was  all-important  that 
we  should  obtain  a  position  in  some  shop  in  time  to  see  him 
pass.  The  streets  were  already  alive  with  people,  and  swollen 
streams  of  spectators  were  all  flowing  in  the  same  direction, 
and  all  was  hurry,  new  costumes,  and  confusion.  When  we 
reached  the  principal  gate  of  the  seraglio,  we  found  the  guards 
already  stationed,  and  the  streets  along  which  the  Sultan  was 
to  pass  to  the  mosque,  a  distance  of  more  than  half  a  mile, 
were  thickly  lined  with  soldiers  in  bright  new  uniforms.  Red 
and  light  blue  jackets  distinguished  the  cavalry  and  artillery 
from  the  dark  blue  of  the  infantry.  Every  public  square, 
every  open  space,  every  elevated  position,  and  available  en- 
trance, was  crowded  by  men  or  occupied  by  troops  of  women, 
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who,  even  on  an  occasion  like  this,  wandered  about  unattend- 
ed, and  kept  aloof  from  the  other  sex.  We  took  our  seats,  for 
some  trifling  remuneration,  in  the  open  shop  of  a  tobacconist, 
and  anxiously  awaited  the  approach  of  the  procession.  We 
found  that  the  Sultan,  in  his  arrogance  of  power,  scorned  to  be 
regulated  even  by  the  sun,  and  we  waited  some  two  hours  with 
much  impatience  and  empty  stomachs  before  his  highness 
made  his  appearance. 

First  came  the  Sultan's  led  horses.  Each  prancing  stal- 
lion was  almost  entirely  covered  by  a  gorgeous  saddle-cloth, 
stiff  with  exquisite  gold  embroidery,  and  adorned  with  large 
bouquets  of  flowers  in  pearls,  diamonds,  rubies,  and  emeralds 
of  unsurpassed  richness.  The  head  piece  of  the  bridle  was 
studded  with  large  gems,  and  ornamented  with  a  nodding 
plume  of  different  colored  ostrich  feathers,  having  a  jewelled 
clasp.  These  plumes  drooped  most  gracefully  about  the  heads 
of  the  fiery  horses,  who  reared  and  plunged  as  they  were 
restrained  by  the  richly-liveried  grooms.  The  martingales 
and  the  cruppers  were  all  sparkling  with  jewels.  The  splen- 
dor and  beauty  of  this  portion  of  the  procession  I  can  never 
forget.  It  was  magnificent  beyond  all  expectation.  Those 
rich  clusters  of  glowing  flowers,  whose  leaves  were  delicately 
formed  of  the  rarest  gems,  reminded  me  of  the  enchanted 
cavern  of  Aladdin,  in  which  fruits  of  gold  and  flowers  of  pre- 
cious stones  ravished  the  delighted  senses  at  every  turn. 

Next  came  the  generals  of  the  army  and  their  chief  offi- 
cers, riding  two  abreast  on  gallant  chargers.  The  breasts, 
the  skirts  of  their  blue  frock-coats,  their  collars,  and  the  seams 
on  the  back,  were  all  richly  embroidered  with  straight  wreaths 
of  golden  leaves ;  a  broad  stripe  of  gold  lace  ran  down  each 
side  of  their  light-buff  pants,  and  gilded  spurs  armed  the 
heels  of  their  patent  leather  shoes.  Their  saddle  cloths  were 
surrounded  by  a  deep  border  of  the  heaviest  gold  lace,  having 
in  each  corner  a  symbol  of  the  rank  of  the  owner,  surrounded 
by  flowers,  also  embroidered  in  gold  ;  and  their  shining  patent 
leather  bridles  were  profusely  ornamented  with  gilt  or  silver 
rosettes.  Each  wore  the  ordinary  red  cap  with  the  brass 
plate,  to  give  it  the  military  distinction,  and  had  a  plain  sabre 
girded  about  his  waist.  These  were  followed  by  long  lines  of 
colonels  and  majors,  the  only  difference  between  whose  uni- 
forms and  equipments  and  those  of  the  generals,  was  the 
greater  magnificence  in  the  saddle-cloths  of  the  former. 

Then  came  the  Pachas  on  their  spirited  Arab  studs,  who 
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cliamped  the  bit,  as  if  impatient  of  the  slow  movement  to 
which  they  were  subjected.  Their  nostrils  were  distended, 
their  ears  moved  restlessly  to  and  fro,  and  fire  flashed  from 
their  large  full  eyes,  as  they  curvetted  along  the  alley  of  brist- 
ling bayonets.  I  was  delighted  with  their  beauty  and  their 
animation.  Each  proud  Pacha's  breast  glittered  with  orders, 
the  hilt  of  his  sabre  sparkled  with  diamonds,  and  his  saddle- 
cloth surpassed  all  in  magnificence,  except  the  Sultan's.  Next 
to  them  were  the  different  ministers  of  State  in  the  same  uni- 
form, but  each  one  riding  alone,  and  followed  by  a  numerous 
train  of  attendants  on  foot,  guards,  grooms,  servants,  and  pipe- 
bearers,  who  followed  pell-mell  at  his  horse's  heels.  The 
Grand  Vizier,  attended  by  an  increased  number  of  hangers-on, 
brought  up  the  rear  of  the  ministers.  He  is  a  keen,  cunning- 
looking  old  man,  with  short,  slightly  grizzled  beard  and  very 
black  eyes,  that  restlessly  turn  from  side  to  side  as  if  seeking 
for  some  one  in  the  crowd.  Next  followed  four  other  led  horses 
that  were  especial  favorites  of  the  Sultan,  being  permitted 
nearer  his  person  than  the  Grand  Vizier  himself,  and  being 
if  possible  more  sumptuously  decorated  than  those  that  had 
gone  before.  After  these  came  the  servants  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, walking  on  foot  in  single  file  on  each  side  of  the  street. 

In  this  portion  of  this  showy  procession  marched  the  body- 
guard of  the  Sultan,  forming  a  hollow-square.  The  breasts  of 
their  long  scarlet  frock-coats  were  a  blaze  of  gold  lace,  and 
their  high  square  caps  of  the  same  color  were  surmounted  by 
lofty  plumes  of  bird-of-paradise  feathers,  some  three  or  four 
feet  high,  and  shaped  like  the  upper  portion  of  a  helmet. 
Each  man  was  armed  with  a  large  double-bladed  axe  of  silver, 
and  in  the  centre  of  these  glittering,  but  useless  weapons,  rode 
the  Sultan  himself,  half  concealed  by  the  towering  plumes  of 
his  guards.  He  is  a  man  apparently  about  thirty,  although  he 
is  much  younger,  with  a  melancholy,  but  most  pleasing  expres- 
sion of  countenance.  His  dark  eye  glanced  listlessly  around, 
as  if  he  was  weary  of  the  unmeaning  pomp  by  wbich  he  was 
surrounded  ;  and  there  was  a  look  of  deep  sadness  and  satiety 
about  the  man,  which  was  surprising  in  one  so  young,  who  was 
surrounded  by  so  many  sources  of  sensual  enjoyment.  His 
short  beard  and  moustache  are  of  the  richest  auburn,  almost 
black ;  his  nose  is  straight  and  well  shaped,  but  his  hand- 
somely formed  oval  face  is  slightly  pock-marked.  His  person 
is  slight  and  elegant,  and  he  sat  his  horse  with  infinite  grace ; 
but  there  was  something  half-scornful  in  his  bearing,  that 
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seemed  to  say  he  despised  all  this  glittering  parade.  The  no- 
ble horse  which  he  rode  in  returning  from  the  mosque  moved, 
seemingly  conscious  of  bearing  the  chief  of  this  splendcd  band, 
in  a  short  springy  trot,  as  if  he  scorned  to  tread  the  earth,  and 
only  waited  the  relaxed  rein  to  fly.  Flakes  of  snowy  foam 
spotted  his  richly  jewelled  breast,  and  his  eyes  glanced  with 
almost  human  fire  and  intelligence.  His  swelling  veins,  his 
silken  coat,  his  beautifully  tapering  head  and  slender  limbs, 
realized  all  my  romantic  ideas  of  the  beauty  of  the  Arab  stud. 
He  was  a  rich  sorrel,  and  as  he  stepped  proudly  by,  I  thought 
I  had  never  seen  any  thing  in  nature  half  so  graceful  and  beau- 
tiful. The  horse  which  he  rode  to  the  mosque  I  did  not  like 
so  much ;  indeed  the  Sultan's  horses  generally,  although  lar- 
ger, were,  I  thought,  much  less  exquisitely  formed  than  the 
little  beauties  of  the  Pachas. 

The  Sultan  w^ore  a  short  black  cloak  which  was  confined  by 
a  jewelled  clasp  at  the  throat,  but  fell  with  unstudied  elegance 
from  his  shoulders,  leaving  exposed  the  breast,  the  cuff's,  and 
the  collar  of  his  coat,  which  were  covered  with  diamonds.  He 
too  wore  the  red  cap,  with  a  single  straight  plume  of  the  bird 
of  paradise  confined  by  a  large  diamond.  Although  the  color 
of  his  coat  was  dark,  and  only  ornamented  by  the  jewels,  yet, 
sparkling  dazzlingly  in  the  sunbeams,  they  gave  his  in  other 
respects  simple  costume,  the  appearance  of  the  most  tasteful 
richness. 

After  the  Sultan,  riding  alone,  followed  the  chief  black 
eunuch,  who  was  dressed  in  the  uniform  worn  by  the  other 
high  officers  of  State,  with  his  diamond-hilted  sabre,  and  was 
followed  by  a  numerous  train  of  attendants.  The  rank  and 
consideration  enjoyed  by  this  black  functionary  of  doubtful 
gender,  is  next  to  that  of  the  Grand  Vizier  ;  he  precedes  all 
the  ministers  on  State  occasions,  and  is  entitled  in  processions 
to  the  place  nearest  the  person  of  the  Sultan.  No  hideous 
genii,  or  disgusting  efreet,  that  ever  poet  imagined  or  Arab 
described,  could  compare  in  exaggerated  ugliness  with  this 
sable  chief  of  the  royal  harem.  Every  feature  was  a  deformi- 
ty. The  degrading  state  to  which  he  had  been  reduced,  ap- 
pears to  develop  all  the  more  disgusting  peculiarities  of  the 
African  features.  His  face  was  flatter,  his  nose  broader,  and 
his  lips  much  thicker  than  I  had  supposed  they  could  be.  It 
seems  to  me,  that  the  constant  presence  of  so  frightful  a  cari- 
cature upon  the  human  face  would  produce  chronic  nightmare, 
and  other  serious  disturbances,  among  the  fair  inmates  of  the 
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harem.  But  lie  seems  more  fortunate  in  the  discharge  of  his 
delicate  duties,  and  enjoys  the  confidence  of  his  master  to  a 
degree  that  would  make  him  a  most  dangerous  enemy  even  to 
the  Grand  Vizier.  His  friendship  and  influence  are  therefore 
most  eagerly  sought  by  the  highest  officers  of  the  State. 

After  this  powerful  personage  rode  other  eunuchs  high  in 
office,  side  by  side  with  the  Turkish  functionaries,  who  appear 
to  feel  no  foolish  distinctions  of  color.  Then  follow  the  multi- 
tude of  Government  officers,  whose  names  and  duties  are  un- 
known to  other  countries,  but  who  all  enjoy  the  high  privileges 
of  attending  the  Sultan,  and  of  pillaging  the  Sultan's  subjects. 
This  showy  procession  closed,  as  it  commenced,  with  a  long 
line  of  military  officers  in  double  file.  The  same  profusion  of 
gold  lace,  the  same  red  caps  and  buff  pants  were  worn  by  all 
ranks,  civil  and  military,  the  only  observable  distinction  being, 
as  I  before  remarked,  the  increased  magnificence  of  the  saddle- 
cloths, and  the  jewelled  sabres  of  the  Pachas  and  ministers. 
This  great  similarity  in  uniform  diminished  very  decidedly  the 
pleasure  of  the  spectacle,  which  would  have  acquired  addition- 
al interest  from  a  greater  variety  in  costumes. 

Profound  silence  reigned  among  the  crowd,  as  the  Sultan 
passed  along.  No  cheering,  no  manifestation  of  enthusiasm 
greeted  him  on  his  pious  mission  to  the  mosque.  All  was 
gaping  wonder  at  the  Sultan's  horses,  and  his  own  diamonds, 
but  the  grand  personage  himself  seemed  uncared  for,  or  for- 
gotten. A  faint  shout  was  raised  by  the  soldiery,  at  a  signal 
from  the  drums,  but  neither  master  nor  men  seemed  moved 
by  this  hired  counterfeit  of  attachment — "  this  mouth  honor" 
that  "  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  but  dare  not."  Several 
bands  were  stationed  at  intervals  along  the  streets — but  they 
allowed  the  procession  to  move  by  them  in  melancholy  silence, 
except  when  the  rolling  of  the  drums  gave  the  signal  for  the 
cheers  of  the  soldiers. 

The  striking  contrast  presented  in  the  color  of  some  of 
the  Sultan's  chief  officers,  reminds  me  of  what  I  have  often 
thought  since  I  reached  Constantinople — the  complexions  of 
the  Turks.  I  know  not  why,  but  I  had  always  expected  to  see 
these  piratical  gentlemen,  whose  cruelties  towards  Christians 
had  inspired  my  boyhood  with  such  indignant  hatred,  some- 
what more  like  Satan  in  color.  I  had  always  imagined  that 
the  Turks  were  very  dark,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  very 
fair.  And  I  could  but  think,  as  I  saw  couple  after  couple  of 
these  fair  fat  faces  file  slowly  by  me,  how  little  their  dull, 
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heavy  countenances  indicated  of  that  active  ferocity  which  has 
always  distinguished  their  nation.  Nearly  ail  had  Roman 
noses,  all  appeared  sleepily  indifferent  as  to  what  was  being 
done  around  them,  and  almost  all  of  them  seemed  to  me  can' 
didates  for  apoplexy,  whose  final  success  appeared  insured  by 
their  very  short  necks  and  pursy  persons.  I  have  rarely  seen 
so  many  men,  occupying  distinguished  positions,  in  whose  ap- 
pearance there  was  so  little  to  admire.  The  minister  of  war, 
who,  by  the  by,  is  now  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Sultan,  and 
was  once  the  slave  of  his  father,  is  the  only  handsome  man 
among  them,  and  the  only  one  who  seemed  to  feel  any  of  that 
excitement,  that  gold  lace  and  a  fine  horse  will  produce  in  any 
mind  less  philosophical  than  the  Turk's.  M. 


LETTER  XXV. 

Constantinople,  1849. 

The  Turks  are  a  nation  of  bathers.  Religion,  fashion,  and 
luxury,  unite  in  rendering  the  bath  universal.  Mohammed 
has  declared  cleanliness  to  be  one  of  the  pillars  of  religion, 
and  promised  heavenly  rewards  to  such  as  establish  fountains 
for  the  public  accommodation.  Every  Sultan  and  rich  Pacha 
who  dies,  orders  in  his  will  the  erection  of  one  of  these  useful 
monuments,  which  is  to  secure  for  his  name  lasting  gratitude 
in  this  world,  and  for  his  soul  endless  joys  in  the  world  to 
come.  There  is  scarcely  a  square  which  is  not  adorned  with 
a  fountain ;  every  mosque  is  surrounded  by  conveniences  for 
performing  the  frequent  ablutions  enjoined  by  their  religion. 
There  are  one  hundred  and  thirty  public  baths  scattered 
through  the  city,  and  the  acqueducts  for  supplying  Constanti- 
nople with  water,  which  have  been  erected  under  the  Turks, 
rival  in  number  and  magnificence  those  of  the  best  days  of 
the  Grreek  Empire.  Water  of  the  purest  quality  is  thus  con- 
ducted at  an  enormous  expense  from  the  village  of  Belgrade, 
a  distance  of  20  miles,  to  all  portions  of  the  city. 

The  Turks  find  the  numerous  public  baths  very  convenient 
for  making  their  prescribed  ablutions,  and,  as  their  indolent 
tastes  discover  something  peculiarly  grateful  in  the  languor 
and  repose  which  succeed  a  Turkish  bath,  in  taking  one  they 
combine  religious  duty  with  the  most  luxurious  pleasure. 
The  baths  being  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Government, 
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the  days  and  the  hours  when  they  shall  be  opened  exclusively 
for  the  men  or  women  are  prescribed  by  law.  The  Frank,  a 
term  applied  by  the  Turks  to  Europeans  generally,  without 
distinction  of  nation,  finds  ready  admission  into  them  all,  ex- 
cept when  they  are  temporarily  at  the  disposal  of  the  women. 

The  ladies  resort  to  the  baths  in  great  numbers.  They 
are  the  favorite  places  for  social  reunions — here  scenes  of  the 
greatest  gayety  often  occur,  and  here  the  richest  dish  oi gossip 
is  usually  served  up.  What  a  scene  for  a  sculptor  !  the  Turk- 
ish ladies  seated  around  the  marble  basin  of  the  bath,  like 
Dian  and  her  nymphs,  reclining  by  the  side  of  some  purling 
brook,  under  the  shade  of  a  broad  spreading  tree — but,  unlike 
the  chaste  goddess  and  her  train,  who  delight  in  relating  the 
"  hair-breadth  'scapes"  of  their  sylvan  sports,  they,  very  like 
the  fine  ladies  of  more  civilized  lands,  are  eagerly  retailing  the 
peccadilloes  of  some  fair  neighbor,  discussing  the  price  of  Cash- 
mere shawls,  learnedly  criticising  the  curl  of  the  Sultan's 
moustache,  or  some  other  weighty  matter  of  equal  importance. 
What  modern  Actason  would  not  incur  the  danger  of  a  branch- 
ing pair  of  horns  to  witness  such  a  scene  ?  But,  unfortunately, 
in  this  unclassical  land  of  barbarism,  he  would  be  in  much 
more  danger  of  the  very  unpoetical  "  bowstring,"  which,  in 
Turkish,  is  the  polite  term  for  strangulation. 

The  Turks  have  reduced  bathing  to  a  system.  Each  Turk- 
ish bath  consists  of  four  apartments,  many  of  which  the  Frank 
will  find,  upon  entering,  large  and  quite  handsomely  fitted  up, 
although  they  are  somewhat  gloomy,  on  account  of  the  indis- 
tinct light  afforded  by  the  fretted  dome  in  the  roof,  which  is 
filled  with  small,  very  thick  pieces  of  glass.  On  each  side  of 
the  first  and  largest  apartment  is  a  sort  of  gallery,  raised 
several  feet  above  the  fioor,  around  which,  ranged  against  the 
wall,  are  numerous  divans  for  the  accommodation  of  the  bathers. 
In  this  apartment  you  undress,  in  which  operation  you  are  as- 
sisted by  one  of  the  numerous  attendants,  whose  entire  cos- 
tume consists  in  a  towel  pinned  about  their  middle,  and  a  pair 
of  wooden  clogs,  that  elevates  them  several  inches  above  the 
marble  floor.  Each  article  of  your  clothes  is  received,  care- 
fully folded,  and  placed  in  a  bag  which  is  placed  beside  your 
divan,  to  prevent  confusion  when  you  have  finished  your  bath. 
A  towel  is  adjusted  about  your  waist,  your  feet  are  thrust 
through  the  leather  straps  that  confine  the  clogs,  and,  when 
thus  equipped  you,  are  politely  conducted  through  two  rooms 
into  the  fourth,  where  it  becomes  necessary  to  undergo  a  pro- 
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cess  of  parboiling,  which  I  feel  confident  nothing  but  a  Turk 
or  an  apple-dumpling  could  endure  without  wincing.  Each 
bather  seats  himself  upon  a  marble  divan  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  from  beneath  which  the  heated  steam  pours  in  such  suf- 
focating volumes  that  I  could  but  think  of  the  unhappy  man 
in  the  almanac,  who  was  reduced  to  the  desperation  of  sitting 
on  the  fire  till  water  boiled  in  his  mouth,  in  order  to  cure  the 
toothache.  With  a  considerable  degree  of  writhing  deter- 
mination, you  may  stand  your  rather  warm  seat  until  each 
pore  is  opened  into  a  trickling  fountain  of  exhaustion,  and  you 
feel  very  much  like  *'  resolving  into  silent  dew,"  crying  out  for 
fresh  air,  or  doing  something  else  very  foolish,  when  the  grim 
servitors  silently  approach,  and  each  one  seizes  a  reeking  vic- 
tim and  drags  him  ojQf,  as  if  bent  on  offering  him  up  as  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  damp  spirits  of  the  place.  He  is  laid  with  his  face 
downward  upon  one  of  the  divans  that  surround  the  walls,  and 
then  begins  the  operation  of  joint-cracking,  which  is  well  cal- 
culated to  make  Christian  flesh  crawl  at  the  bare  mention  of 
it.  Every  joint  is  slowly  cracked  with  a  dignity  and  precision 
that  is  as  torturing  to  the  victim  as  it  appears  gratifying  to 
the  operator.  But  resistance  is  altogether  useless,  the  only 
alternative  being  to  perspire  and  endure  it.  Shoulders,  el- 
bows, and  fingers  are  successively  cracked,  when  the  operator 
suddenly  and  sharply  applies  both  hands  to  a  man's  ribs,  in 
slaps  that  make  him  jump,  and  them  crack,  like  a  pistol ;  then 
he  leisurely  proceeds  to  the  hips,  the  knees,  and  the  toes,  and 
concludes  his  process  with  a  long  sigh  of  self-gratulation. 
The  gasping  sufi'erer  is  then  elevated  into  a  sitting  posture, 
and  is  lathered  with  soap  and  water  until  he  wears  a  coat  as 
white  and  as  thick  as  that  of  a  polar  bear,  when  he  is  led, 
thoroughly  exhausted  into  the  next  room,  not  quite  so  hot. 
Here,  if  he  be  sufficiently  a  duck  in  his  passion  for  swimming, 
and  his  fondness  for  companions  in  the  plural  number,  he  can 
take  a  plunge  in  the  large  marble  basin  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  in  which  some  half  dozen  Turks  and  several  jetty  Nu- 
bians are  gayly  paddling  about.  Or,  if  he  be  not  sufficiently 
gregarious  in  his  habits  for  this,  there  are  several  small  marble 
basins  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  wall,  with  cocks  of  cold  and 
warm  water,  by  which  he  can  regulate  the  temperature  of  the 
water,  which  he  and  the  attendant  dash  over  himself  in  cups. 
When  his  fleece  of  lather  is  thus  removed,  he  is  again  seated, 
his  head  is  enveloped  in  an  ample  towel,  twined  into  a  turban- 
and  his  whole  body  is  as  thickly  hung  with  towels  as  a  clothes- 
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line  on  a  washing-day.  Thus  enveloped  in  damp  linen,  he  is 
led  into  the  third  room,  of  still  less  temperature,  where  he  is 
once  more  made  to  sit  down,  whilst  something  like  evaporation 
takes  place.  The  wet  towels  are  then  removed  one  by  one, 
and  violent  rubbing  is  commenced  with  hands  mailed  in  coarse 
hair  gloves,  at  the  mere  recollection  of  which  a  glow  pervades 
the  whole  body.  After  being  thus  curried,  with  an  earnest- 
ness only  known  among  us  to  blooded  horses,  he  is  again 
covered  with  a  supply  of  dry  towels,  and  led  forth  into  the 
first  apartment,  where  he  tastes,  with  a  relish  that  is  incon- 
ceivable to  a  man  who  never  took  a  Turkish  bath,  the  fresh 
air.  Here  he  is  expected  to  recline  in  his  divan  ;  coffee  and 
pipes  are  offered.  The  Turks,  amidst  the  curling  clouds  that 
rise  above  their  heads,  yield  themselves  wholly  up  to  the  vo- 
luptuous repose  which  they  so  much  enjoy  after  the  exhaustion 
of  the  bath,  whilst  the  stray  Frank  affectionately  regards  each 
one  of  his  limbs  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude  that  he  has  escaped 
without  a  serious  fracture,  and  feels  most  deeply  that  he  has 
every  reason  to  thank  his  stars  for  having  passed  all  the  mys- 
teries of  a  Turkish  bath,  without  incurring  a  more  permanent 
inconvenience  than  that  of  being  half-flayed  by  the  rubbing. 

The  Turks  sometimes  remain  several  hours  indolently  re- 
clining upon  the  divans,  and  many  of  them,  soon  after  issuing 
from  the  bath,  and  somewhat  recovering  from  the  languor,  go 
through  their  prostrations  and  silent  prayers,  as  if  in  a 
mosque  instead  of  a  public  bath.  Few  things  have  more 
forcibly  struck  me  in  the  East  than  the  apparent  devotion 
with  which  the  Moslems  perform  their  religious  duties  in  the 
most  public  places.  I  have  seen  an  old  Turk  in  the  bazaars 
carefully  arrange  the  carpet  upon  his  counter,  and,  with  an 
abstraction  that  was  wonderful,  prostrate  himself,  and  go 
through  all  the  forms  of  his  prayer,  as  if  wholly  unmindful  of 
the  noisy,  busy  crowd  around  it.  There  is  something  very 
beautiful  in  this  power  wholly  to  withdraw  his  mind  from  the 
world,  and  to  concentrate  all  his  thoughts  in  his  devotions, 
although  he  is  surrounded  by  all  the  bustle  and  excitement  of 
traffic.  Such  piety  in  a  better  cause  would  be  truly  com- 
mendable. 

It  would  be  as  well  perhaps  here  to  correct  a  wrong  im- 
pression I  may  have  made  by  an  allusion  to  fountains  in  the 
early  portion  of  my  letter.  By  this  term,  used  in  reference 
to  Constantinople,  I  did  not  mean  to  designate  those  elegant 
jets  of  water  which  adorn  the   public   places  of  some  of  the 
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cities  both  of  Europe  and  of  America,  but  merely  square  stone 
buildings,  with  projecting  pagoda-shaped  roofs.  Their  sides 
are  covered  with  Arabic  inscriptions,  which  are  frequently 
gilded,  in  praise  of  water,  its  use.  and  of  the  founder  of  this 
particular  fountain.  From  pipes  in  the  sides,  trickles  the 
pure  element,  so  much  esteemed  among  the  Mohammedans ; 
here  the  poor  relieve  their  thirst,  and  perform  many  of  their 
ablutions ;  and  here  the  public  water-carriers  fill  their  large 
leather  cases  for  distribution  through  the  bazaars,  and  other 
portions  of  the  city  where  the  water  is  not  carried  by  pipes. 

Smoking  is  another  universal  custom  very  greatly  enjoyed 
by  the  sedentary  Turks.  It  is  indulged  in  to  excess  by  all 
classes.  The  pipe  is  the  consoling  companion  of  the  idle  hours 
of  the  rich,  and  it  soothes  the  cares  of  the  poor.  The  pipe  is 
always  ofiered  to  strangers  in  great  houses,  as  the  greatest 
compliment  that  can  be  paid  them  ;  and  to  the  same  great 
soother  of  the  troubled  mind  resorts  the  laborer,  in  the  earliest 
moments  of  respite  from  his  work.  The  Turks  smoke  in  their 
shops,  but  never  in  the  bazaars ;  and  the  length  of  their  pipe- 
stems  renders  it  impossible  to  indulge  in  this  luxury  whilst 
walking  in  the  streets.  Coffee-houses  and  barber-shops  are 
the  public  places  for  smoking. 

The  coffee-houses  are  large  rooms  surrounded  by  divans, 
which  are  covered  with  mats,  where  pipes  may  be  hired,  and 
coffee  had,  by  paying  for  them.  'Tis  a  very  curious  sight  to 
see  some  dozen  old  turbaned  and  bearded  Turks,  with  their 
feet  folded  under  them  on  the  divans,  smoking  as  seriously 
and  as  silently  as  if  engaged  in  their  prayers.  Most  of  them 
are  impelling  the  thin  clouds  of  white  smoke  from  the  ordi- 
nary Turkish  clay  pipe  or  chihook^  with  its  polished  maple 
stem,  some  five  or  six  feet  long,  and  amber  mouthpiece.  But 
a  few  are  earnestly  puffing  away  at  the  bubbling  nargaiUe^ 
whose  long  morocco  tube  is  gracefully  curled  in  serpentine 
folds  in  front  of  them.  The  nargailee  nearly  resembled  in 
shape  a  water-bottle  for  the  table,  and  is  about  half  filled  with 
water  ;  it  has  a  richly  worked  bowl  for  the  tobacco,  of  brass  or 
silver,  fitted  into  its  neck  by  means  of  a  tube  that  descends  a 
little  distance  into  it.  Attached  to  this  bowl  is  a  long  flexible 
tube,  composed  of  spiral  wire,  covered  with  red  or  blue  mo- 
rocco, through  which  the  smoke  is  drawn.  A  vacuum  is  first 
created  in  the  bottle  by  strong  suction  at  the  tube,  when  the 
smoke  descends  into  the  vacuum,  and  afterwards  passes  along 
the  tube  to  the  lips  of  the  smoker.     Many  of  these  luxurious 
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water-pipes  are  very  elegant  in  tlieir  shape,  and  are  very 
beautifully  ornamented  with  flowers  in  the  gayest  colors. 
Those  used  by  the  rich  are  expressly  made  in  Europe  for  the 
Turks,  of  the  richest  Bohemian  ware.  I  cannot  conceive  of 
any  thing  more  graceful  in  the  shape  of  a  pipe  than  one  of 
these  tall,  elegantly  formed  nargaikes  of  ^ne  Bohemian  glass, 
with  its  richly  worked  silver  bowl,  usually  representing  the 
folded  leaves  of  some  flower,  and  its  long  blue  or  scarlet 
morocco  tube,  the  several  yards  of  which  are  gracefully  ar- 
ranged in  the  coil  of  a  serpent,  and  the  mouthpiece  brought 
to  the  mouth.  Among  the  wealthy,  perfumed  water  is  used 
in  these  truly  Oriental  pipes,  which  imparts  a  delicious  odor 
and  coolness  to  the  smoke  that  would  tempt  the  worst 
smokers  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  strong  inhalations  which  are 
necessary  in  the  use  of  the  nargailee,  are  very  injurious  to 
the  lungs. 

The  barber-shops  are  indicated  by  ghastly  ornaments  hung 
outside  the  door,  composed  of  strands  of  alternate  glass  beads 
and  extracted  teeth.  These  remarkable  ornaments,  of  some- 
what cannibal  style,  are  intended  not  only  to  intimate  that, 
with  their  own,  the  barbers  of  Constantinople  unite  the  pro- 
fession of  the  dentist,  but  to  show  the  number  of  teeth  they 
have  drawn,  and  the  skill  with  which  it  has  been  executed. 
In  Paris,  the  barbers  bleed ;  in  Constantinople,  they  pull 
teeth  ;  in  Paris,  they  shave  beards ,  and  in  Constantinople, 
they  shave  heads.  There,  as  in  all  the  world,  they  shave  by 
drawing  the  razor  towards  them  ;  but  here  they  push  it  from 
them,  very  much  as  we  use  a  knife  in  whittling  sticks.  While 
we  were  making  these  observations  at  the  door,  several  of  the 
functionaries  came  out,  one  of  whom  pointed  to  the  strings  of 
teeth,  made  some  very  meaning  signs  by  running  his  dirty 
finger  into  his  mouth,  and  finally,  to  render  himself  more  cer- 
tainly understood,  drew  forth  a  long  rusty  pair  of  pullikens, 
which  almost  made  me  shudder  to  look  at  them.  Finding  at 
last  that  we  were  none  of  us  afflicted  with  toothache,  and 
were  not  disposed  to  try  the  strength  of  his  ugly  instrument 
for  him,  he  observed  my  somewhat  lengthy  hair,  and  made 
some  energetic  signs  as  to  the  advisability  of  shaving  it.  I 
was  compelled  reluctantly  to  decline  also  to  subject  my  Sam- 
sonian  locks  to  the  whittling  process  I  saw  going  on  within, 
but  nevertheless  entered  the  establishment,  better  to  observe 
its  peculiarities.  Two  sides  of  the  room  were  furnished  as 
usual  with  broad  divans,  upon  which  were  seated  a  good  many 
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persons,  most  of  whom  were  simply  enjoying  their  pipes,  as 
they  were  also  to  be  hired  here,  as  well  as  in  the  cufFee  houses. 
One  old  Turk,  seated  in  the  favorite  fashion,  had  his  lathered 
head  stretched  out  as  if  to  receive  the  stroke  of  the  execu- 
tioner, but  only  the  hair  was  falling  before  the  approved  chop- 
ping of  the  barber,  who  leaned  o-ver  him.  On  the  opposite 
divan  were  seated  several  sleek-pated,  newly-shaven  gentlemen, 
who  would,  as  they  enjoyed  a  quiet  smoke  before  assuming 
once  more  the  weighty  folds  of  their  turbans,  have  presented 
admirable  studies  for  a  phrenologist.  I  have  rarely  seen  a 
more  ludicrous  contrast  than  that  presented  by  their  smooth, 
sleek  heads  and  heavily-bearded  chins.  But  in  many  of  their 
most  ordinary  customs  the  Turks  are  as  much  opposed  to  us, 
as  in  leaving  the  beard  untouched  and  shaving  the  head. 

M. 


LETTER  XXVI. 

Constantinople,  1849. 

Surely  a  well-bred  Turk  "  is  the  mildest  mannered  man 
that  ever  cut  a  throat.  "  Dignified  and  courteous  by  nature, 
grace  sits  lightly  upon  him.  Notwithstanding  his  horridly 
cut  European  clothes,  candor  compels  me  to  confess,  in 
defiance  of  my  prejudices  against  the  whole  nation,  that  I 
have  rarely  met  with  an  individual  better  qualified  to  play  the 
elegant  host  than  one  of  these  same  metamorphosed  Blue 
Beards.  These  reflctions  were  occasioned  by  a  visit  paid  to 
a  Turkish  encampment  of  twenty  thousand  soldiers,  in  com- 
pany with  Colonel  H.,  a  distinguished  officer  of  our  service,  and 
Mr.  Brown,  the  Dragoman  of  our  legation  here,  during  which 
the  courtesy  and  cordiality  displayed  towards  us  by  the  Pacha 
in  command,  at  once  surprised  and  pleased  me.  The  Pacha 
was  a  somewhat  corpulent  individual,  of  about  thirty-five,  with 
piercing  black  eyes,  and  peculiarly  pleasing,  animated  expres- 
sion of  countenance.  His  manners,  easy  and  gentlemanly, 
were  those  of  a  man  of  the  world,  whilst  he  spoke  French 
with  a  fluency  and  correctness  of  accent  which  induced  me 
to  suppose  that  he,  like  some  of  his  countrymen,  had  been 
educated  in  Paris.  I  was  surprised  when  he  informed  me 
that  he  had  never  been  out  of  the  Turkish  dominions. 

Pipes  and  cofi*ee,  the  necessary  accompaniments  of  every 
thing  in  the  shape  of  a  visit  among  equals  in  Turkey,  were  at 
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once  introduced,  and  whilst  we  were  indulging  in  these  very 
much  over-estimated  luxuries  of  Oriental  hospitality,  the 
Pacha  was  eagerly  inquiring  of  Colonel  H.  the  peculiarities 
of  the  American  service,  and  imparting  those  of  bis  own.  I 
will  take  this  opportunity  to  observe  that  there  are  few  greater 
illusions,  even  in  the  East,  than  the  boasted  superiority  of 
Turkish  coffee,  which,  I  suppose,  originated  in  the  large  quan- 
tities consumed  by  all  Eastern  nations,  or  in  that  exaggerated 
estimate  of  every  thing  Oriental.  Perhaps,  too,  those  exqui- 
site little  cups,  with  their  rich  filigree  holders  of  silver,  have 
much  to  do  with  the  excellence  of  coffee,  which,  I  am  certain, 
would  not  be  tolerated  at  any  table  in  America,  unless  I  am 
much  mistaken  as  to  the  importance  of  having  it  always  well 
"cleared."  The  Turkish  coffee,  as  I  once  before  remarked, 
is,  before  being  prepared,  pounded  into  fine  dust,  which  is  left 
floating  about  in  the  rich  beverage  when  it  is  served,  render- 
ing it  what  we  would  call  decidedly  "  muddy,"  and  what  I 
would  pronounce  a  very  inferior  article. 

Pipes  and  coffee  are  universal  among  all  classes,  and  are 
called  into  requisition  upon  all  occasions,  from  the  grandest 
state  pageant  down  to  a  visit  in  the  house  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary citizen.  Whether  a  man  makes  a  visit  of  ceremony  or 
business — whether  the  Sultan  undertakes  pillaging  a  distant 
province,  taking  unto  himself  a  new  wife,  or  cutting  off  the 
head  of  a  minis.ter,  the  eternal  pipes  and  coffee  solemnly  open 
the  scene.  Upon  a  question  of  grave  importance,  the  Turks 
say  that  these  soothers  of  passion  should  be  resorted  to,  as  they 
give  time  for  mature  deliberation  and  reflection ;  and  during 
a  mere  morning  call  they  should  be  introduced,  for,  if  the 
parties  are  friends,  they  excite  a  warmer  sympathy  between 
them ;  but  if  they  are  strangers,  they  make  them  better  ac- 
quainted. 

The  Pacha's  coffee,  as  it  was  particularly  well  sweetened, 
even  for  America,  I  could  drink  with  relish  ;  but  a  rtargaiUe 
falling  to  me  in  the  distribution  of  pipes,  I  did  not  do  much 
smoking,  as  I  entertained  too  lively  a  recollection  of  the  fail^ 
ure  of  a  friend  a  few  days  before,  to  attempt  any  thing  more 
than  going  through  the  motions  upon  an  instrument  with 
which  I  was  so  little  acquainted.  A  Turkish  captain  had,  a 
short  time  previously,  offered,  as  an  evidence  of  special  polite- 
ness, hisnargail^e  to  my  friend,  who,  being  informed  by  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  standing  near,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary, 
according  to  Turkish  etiquette,  to  take  a  few  whiffs,  smilingly 
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accepted  the  compliment,  and  applied  the  mouthpiece  to  his 
lips.  He  had  no  conception  of  the  task  he  had  imposed  upon 
himself.  His  cheeks  were  contracted,  his  eyes  enlarged,  his 
face  grew  crimson,  and  his  head  shook  in  his  earnest  endeavors 
to  coax  the  reluctant  smoke  through  the  long  tube,  till  at  last 
the  mouthpiece  slipped  from  his  lips,  with  a  noise  like  that  of 
a  collapsed  bladder,  and  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  pipe 
to  the  grinning  Turk,  without  having  accomplished  any  of  the 
requisite  whiffs.  But  a  chibouk  will  almost  smoke  itself,  if 
you  will  only  light  it,  and,  with  its  mild  Turkish  tobacco, 
tempts  almost  any  man  to  become  a  devotee  to  the  weed,  at 
least  while  in  Turkey.  But  to  return.  The  servants  advanced 
to  remove  the  much-used  implements  of  Eastern  hospitality, 
which  they  received,  not  upon  bended  knee,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  in  accordance  with  extra  oriental  notions,  but 
merely  by  placing  one  hand  under  the  bottom  of  the  filigree 
holder,  and  the  other  upon  the  top  of  the  cup.  So  soon  as 
these  were  removed,  we  issued  forth  to  view  the  encampment. 
The  long  lines  of  circular  pea-green  tents,  arranged  according 
to  regiments,  presented  a  very  curious  appearance.  The  sen- 
tinels went  their  accustomed  rounds  in  gray  cloaks  with  hoods, 
that  gave  them  the  appearance  of  Dominicans  armed  with 
muskets.  There  was  the  low  hum  of  busy  idleness  generally 
heard  in  a  large  encampment  of  men.  Some  of  them  gath- 
ered in  squads  about  the  blazing  camp-fires,  and  were  merrily 
laughing  and  talking — some  were  cooking — some  lounged  in 
their  tents — some  peeped  listlessly  forth  at  the  strangers — 
while  others,  more  industrious,  were  busily  patching  their  old 
uniforms.  The  cavalry  and  artillery  horses  quietly  munched 
their  oats,  and  every  thing  was  peaceful  and  indolent,  as  if 
this  extended  parade  was  never  meant  for  the  dread  purposes 
of  war.  One  regiment  was  on  parade,  and  was  ordered  by 
the  commander  to  march  by  us.  They  had  been  previously 
pi'actising  cheering,  in  order  to  give  the  Sultan  a  proper  salute 
during  the  procession  on  the  feast  of  Bairam.  They  marched 
well  enough,  but  carried  their  guns  very  much,  I  thought,  as 
if  they  were  afraid  of  them.  A  body  of  select  men  were  also 
hastily  uniformed,  and  brought  forward  to  show  the  colonel  how 
Turkish  soldiers  went  through  artillery  manoeuvres.  I  am 
little  skilled  in  military  matters,  but,  to  my  inexperienced  eyes, 
this  chosen  body  as  richly  deserved  the  title  of  •'  awkward 
squad"  as  any  green  Paddies  who  ever  for  the  first  time 
handled  a  cartridge  or  wielded  a  ramrod. 
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The  Sultan's  standing  army  consists  of  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men,  who  are  enlisted  for  five  years,  but 
are  liable  for  five  more  years  after  the  expiration  of  their  term 
of  service,  to  be  again  enlisted  in  case  of  any  emergency. 
This  arrangement  enables  the  Sultan  to  produce,  upon  the 
breaking  out  of  war,  an  army  of  five  hundred  thousand 
trained  men.  Persons  qualified  to  judge  have  informed  me, 
that  the  Turks,  although  not  deficient  in  courage,  and  aff'ord- 
ing  fine  material  for  making  good  soldiers,  are,  nevertheless, 
vastly  inferior  to  the  standing  armies  of  the  European  powers, 
on  account  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  officers.  The  introduc- 
tion of  European  tactics  had  almost  wholly  destroyed  those 
opportunities  for  the  display  of  personal  prowess,  which  oc- 
curred during  the  time  of  the  Janizaries,  when  every  man 
fought  on  his  own  responsibility.  A  well-disciplined  body  of 
troops  is  but  an  ingeniously  constructed  machine,  and  their 
success  depends  not  upon  instances  of  individual  valor,  but 
upon  the  movements  of  the  whole.  The  officer  is  the  motive 
power.  A  man  of  education  and  science  is  required  even  to 
drill  them,  and  one  of  both  genius  and  firmness  to  success- 
fully direct  them  during  the  time  of  battle.  I  know  of  no 
more  helpless  object  than  a  well-drilled  army  without  efficient 
officers.  But  when  the  worst  species  of  favoritism  rather 
than  merit  determine  rank,  an  army  can  never  be  well  com- 
manded. 

Unfortunately  for  the  successors  of  Othman,  this  per- 
nicious system  of  favoritism  is  not  confined  alone  to  the  army, 
but  pervades  every  department  of  government.  Virtue, 
genius,  and  honorable  deeds  are  unknown  as  the  high  roads 
to  advancement :  intrigue,  and  mean  subjection  to  a  tyrant's 
caprices,  are  the  base  means  that  all  must  employ  who  hope 
to  bask  in  court  favor.  The  high  and  the  low  resort  to  them, 
with  equal  chances  of  success ;  for  the  senseless  partiality  of 
the  Sultan  may  at  once  raise  a  man  from  the  low  position  of  a 
slave,  to  the  highest  office  within  his  dominions.  Instances 
of  these  sudden  elevations,  so  dangerous  to  the  state,  are  not 
rare  in  the  history  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Ignorant,  unprin- 
cipled, and  drunk  with  newly-attained  power,  the  unworthy 
favorite  of  the  Sultan  indulges,  without  restraint,  in  all  the 
worst  passions  of  a  brutal  nature.  There  is  no  tyrant  so 
cruel  as  he  who  has  himself  felt  the  lash  ;  there  is  no  miser  so 
grasping  as  he  who  has  lately  endured  the  pinchings  of  poverty. 
There  is  no  lust  he  will  not  indulge,  there  is  no  revenge  he 
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will  not  gratify ; — crime  and  injustice  are  his  ordinary  means 
of  accumulating  a  fortune.  But  although  his  lawless  privi- 
leges far  surpass  those  enjoyed  by  the  favorite  ministers  of 
other  kings,  yet  his  overgrown  power  is  more  uncertain  than 
even  theirs,  for  he  lives  in  constant  danger  of  losing  not  his 
"place,"  but  his  head — which  is  a  form  of  resignation  not  un- 
frequently  demanded,  upon  the  most  trivial  pretences,  by  the 
Sultan.  The  Sultan  Mahmoud,  early  one  morning,  sent  for 
his  minister  of  finance,  who  had  amassed  an  immensefortune, 
and  was  suspected  of  embezzling  the  public  money  to  a  greater 
extent  than  was  consistent  with  even  Turkish  ideas  of  pro- 
priety. The  minister  entered  the  seraglio,  supposing  he  was 
accepting  an  invitation  to  breakfast ;  but,  about  an  hour  after- 
wards, he  was  carried  out  of  the  same  gate,  minus  his  head. 
No  questions  had  been  asked,  no  investigation  made,  or  rea- 
sons given  :  it  was  the  Sultan's  pleasure — that  was  enough. 
Such  is  the  summary  manner  of  "  impeaching  "  an  unpopular 
minister  in  Turkey. 

Immediately  upon  the  death,  natural  or  otherwise,  of  one 
of  his  chief  officers,   the  Sultan   seizes  his  ill-gotten  wealth, 
thus   leaving  the  children  almost  in  beggary  whose  father's 
fortune  rivalled  that  of  the  Sultan  himself.     These  treasures 
reverting  to  the  head  of  the  government,  appears  to  legalize 
the  injustice  which  extorted  them  ;    and  it  is  always  connived 
at  by  the  government  until  the  minister  becomes  obnoxious, 
when  the  crime  of  extortion  at  once  merits  death  in  the  eyes 
of  the  virtuous  Sultan.     This  vein   of  corruption,  which  com- 
mences at  the  head,  and  extends  to  the  meanest  functionaries 
of  the  Turkish  governftient,  greatly  increases  that  internal 
weakness  which  threatens  the  dissolution  of  this    unwieldy 
empire,  without  the  interference  of  any  foreign  power.     In 
raising  the  revenue  required  for  the  state,  the  Sultan  makes  a 
much  greater  demand  upon  the  Grand  Vizier  than  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  retain  the  surplus  for  his  private  purse ;  the 
Grand  Vizier  increases  the  Sultan's  demand,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, in  issuing  the  order  to  the  minister  of  finance  ;    he  fol- 
lows the  example  of  his  illustrious  superiors  in  dispatching  the 
requisition  to  the  governors  of  the  difi'erent   provinces  ;  they, 
in  turn,  increase  the  already  swollen  sum  ;  and,  finally,  the 
tax-gatherers  themselves  collect  more  than  has  been  ordered 
by  the  governors,   that  they  too,  like  every  other  officer,  from 
the  Sultan  down,  may  have  their  ^perquisites.     This  accumu- 
lation of  fraud  falls  with  crushing  weight  upon  the  p6ople ; 
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and  yet  the  inhabitants  of  more  favored  lands  wonder  at  their 
ignorance,  and  rail  at  their  debasement  and  their  poverty. 
In  a  country  where  the  rights  of  property  are  disrespected, 
where  personal  liberty  is  unknown,  and  life  itself  is  not  safe, 
the  only  safeguard  against  oppression  is  poverty.  The  wretch- 
ed inhabitants  avoid  industry,  and  shun  prosperity,  with  the 
vain  hope  that  their  misery  will  afford  them  the  means  of 
escape  from  the  searching  tyranny  of  the  government.  They 
seek  peace  in  obscurity.  But  when  the  grasping  avarice  of  so 
many  minions  of  despotism  must  be  gratified,  death  alone  can 
free  them  from  extortion.  They  must  hope  for  nothing  like 
quiet  during  life. 

It  is  something  remarkable,  that  bloody  revolutions  should 
be  so  frequent  under  absolute  despots,  when  it  seems  that  the 
possession  of  unlimited  power  should  awe  discontent  into 
silence.  But  their  very  power,  and  the  cruel  extent  to  which 
it  is  exercised,  is  often  the  cause  of  their  downfall — for,  in  ex- 
citing, they  also  arm  despair.  It  is  something  still  more  re- 
markable, that  the  overthrow  of  tyrants  has  so  often  resulted 
from  intrigues  among  those  who  were  hired  to  guard  them,  or 
among  those  whose  thirst  for  power  was  first  excited  by  their 
kindness  in  permitting  them  to  taste  it.  Many  fawn  upon, 
but  none  love  a  despot. 

Although  the  blood  of  many  Sultans,  shed  by  their  Jani- 
zaries, or  ambitious  Pachas,  had  stained  the  threshold  of 
their  seraglio,  yet  a  mysterious  superstition,  an  indefinable 
charm,  hovers  about  the  last  of  the  Othman  race,  affording 
protection  which  all  the  dread  engines  of  power  cannot  secure. 
Bold  conspiracy  itself  cowers  before  the  thought  of  extinguish- 
ing that  line  from  which  so  many  monarchs  and  conquerors 
have  sprung.  The  Sultans,  feeling  the  insecurity  of  the  most 
despotic  power,  which  rested  for  support  upon  ungrateful  hire- 
lings or  ambitious  Pachas,  ever  ready  to  unite  for  their  over- 
throw, when  a  revolution  promised  gain,  have  always  endea- 
vored to  take  advantage  of  this  almost  religious  veneration, 
by  rendering  themselves  the  last  of  their  race.  It  has  there- 
fore generally  been  the  first  measure  of  every  Sultan,  until  the 
present  one,  to  slaughter  his  brothers,  and  as  many  of  his 
relatives  as  he  could  conveniently  lay  his  hands  on,  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  their  becoming  tools,  in  the  hands  of 
his  ambitious  servants,  for  their  advancement  and  his  over- 
throw. This  cruel  and  unnatural  policy  has  been  justified,  as 
the  only  security  against  intrigue  ;  and  has  been  universally 
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adopted,  until  the  present  Sultan,  of  milder  disposition,  or 
more  deeply  imbued  perhaps  with  European  prejudices,  has 
been  satisfied  with  merely  keeping  his  only  brother  in  close 
confinement.  His  father,  Mahmoud,  who  has  been  so  fre- 
quently mentioned,  was  in  all  respects  a  cruel  and  unprin- 
cipled Turk,  notwithstanding  his  reforms  in  dress  and  the 
army.  He  not  only  adopted  the  bloody  policy  of  his  predeces- 
sors with  regard  to  his  relatives,  but  on  one  occasion,  when 
he  ascertained  that  a  scheme  was  on  foot  to  depose  him,  and 
place  his  son  upon  the  throne,  he  dispatched  his  two  sons  on 
board  a  man-of-war,  accompanied  by  his  chief  eunuch,  who  had 
orders,  when  a  gun  was  fired  from  the  seraglio,  instantly  to 
strangle  the  young  princes.  He  then  sent  word  to  the  Pachas 
what  he  had  done,  and  that,  if  they  dared  to  attack  him,  the 
last  of  the  Othman  race  should  fall  with  him.  He  quelled 
the  conspiracy.  M. 


*  LETTER  XXVII. 

Constantinople,  1849. 

Although  much  addicted  to  bigamy  and  bloodshed,  the 
Turks  are  in  other  respects  not  a  dissipated  people.  Drunk- 
enness is  very  rare,  and  gambling  altogether  unknown  among 
them.  They  indulge  in  no  violent  pleasures — with  them  life 
is  a  placid  dream  of  pipes,  prayers,  and  stately  visits  to  the 
harem,  without  any  of  those  petty  excitements  and  annoyances, 
triumphs  and  failures,  which  constitute  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  more  civilized  men. 

Public  amusements  are  altogether  unknown,  and  even  pri- 
vate entertainments  never  occur,  except  at  a  wedding,  or  on 
some  other  grand  occasion,  when  the  men  and  women  are  re- 
galed with  profuse  feeding  and  bad  music,  in  di&rent  parts 
of  the  house.  These  formal  feasts  of  men  and  dulness,  unen- 
livened by  the  animating  presence  of  woman — and  the  chatter- 
ing assemblies  of  women,  which  are  destitute  of  the  sedative, 
sentimentalizing  effects  of  man — both  sexes  have  the  good  taste 
to  find  exceedingly  uninteresting,  and  retire  early.  At  night, 
Constantinople,  with  its  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in- 
habitants, presents  none  of  those  noisy  and  brilliant  indica- 
tions of  wakeful  dissipation,  which  are  met  with  in  all  the 
other  great  capitals  of  Europe  and  America.  No  hurrying 
crowds  tell  of  theatres  and  concerts,  no  dashing  carriages  and 
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flashing  lamps  announce  balls  and  routs — all  is  dark  and 
quiet  in  its  narrow  streets. 

With  the  setting  sun,  every  thing  goes  to  rest  in  Constan- 
tinople. The  shops  are  already  closed,  and  all  business  has 
ceased  ;  the  merchants  and  mechanics  are  seen  collected  in 
front  of  the  coffee-houses,  regaling  themselves  with  the  grate- 
ful chibouk^  previous  to  scattering  to  their  various  homes  ; 
the  sturdy  laborers,  reclining  upon  the  large  leather  pads 
used  in  carrying  burdens  on  their  backs,  are  enjoying  their 
short  pipes,  which  during  the  day  have  remained  concealed  in 
their  bosoms ;  troops  of  tired  donkeys  and  jaded  horses  are 
seen  wearily  jogging  their  way  homeward,  without  their  packs  ; 
large  flocks  of  daws  are  wheeling  their  noisy  flight  about  the 
lofty  fire-towers,  in  which  they  will  soon  go  to  roost ;  and 
every  thing  denotes  approaching  rest.  The  sun  sets,  the 
deepened  shadows  of  twilight  gather  in  the  narrow  lanes, 
the  muezzwi's  tremulous  call  to  prayers  is  heard  from  a  hun- 
dred minarets,  and  profound  stillness  settles  upon  the  mighty 
city.  None  of  those  sounds  peculiar  to  large  cities  are  heard, 
but  the  constant  howling  and  barking  of  the  wild  dogs,  that 
prowl  about  the  streets,  remind  you  rather  of  some  petty  coun- 
try village,  than  one  of  the  greatest  capitals  in  the  world. 
The  gates  are  closed  at  seven  o'clock.  All  exit  or  entrance  is 
denied  ;  and  a  man  found  in  the  street  after  dark,  without  a 
lantern,  is  at  once  arrested  and  placed  in  the  guard-house  for 
the  night.  A  few  stray  citizens  are  seen  silently  flitting  about 
the  city  with  their  long  circular  lanterns  of  waxed  cambric, 
which,  as  they  are  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  East,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  describing.  Upon  a  round  tin  plate  is  fix- 
ed a  circular  frame  of  spiral  wire,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high  ; 
over  this  the  cambric  is  stretched,  and  attached  at  the  other 
end  to  another  corresponding  plate,  with  a  hole  in  it  for 
placing  the  candle  in  the  socket  of  the  lower  one,  when  the 
contrivance  is  shut  up.  The  lantern  folds  up  and  draws  out 
like  a  bellows,  or  an  accordeon,  and  gives  a  very  fine  light,  and, 
when  not  in  use,  may  be  shut  up  and  placed  in  the  pocket. 
In  all  places  where  people  are  compelled  to  carry  lanterns,  the 
Turkish  one  would,  I  think,  be  found  an  improvement  upon 
any  thing  of  the  sort  I  have  ever  seen  elsewhere. 

Occasionally,  a  few  Turks  will  meet  during  the  evening 
at  some  neighbor's  house,  to  doze  and  smoke  sociably  to- 
gether after  the  fatigues  of  the  day  are  passed ;  but  generally 
each  one  spends  the  short  time  before  the  hour  for  retiring  in 
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the  bosom  of  his  family,  if  a  Turkish  harem  could  be  called  by 
that  name.  The  exceedingly  unfashionable  hours  of  the  Turks 
may  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  necessity,  imposed  upon  them 
by  their  religion,  of  rising  before  day  to  perform  their  morn- 
ing prayers,  and  partly  to  the  unchanged  customs  of  their 
ancestors.  This  strange,  and,  in  most  respects,  luxurious 
people,  so  far  retain  the  primitive  habits  of  their  roving,  pre- 
datory life,  previous  to  the  founding  of  their  present  empire, 
that  a  bedstead  is  a  convenience  altogether  unknown  among 
them.  Their  beds  are  spread  either  upon  the  floor,  or  the  low 
divan  which  surrounds  three  sides  of  the  room,  and,  during 
the  day,  are  done  up  into  convenient  bundles,  as  if  their  own- 
ers might  still  be  called  upon  to  place  them  on  the  back  of  a 
camel  and  march  at  an  hour's  notice.  It  is  strange  that  a 
sensual  people  should  continue  to  regard  sleep  rather  as  a 
necessity  than  a  luxury. 

The  merchants  and  mechanics  among  the  Turks  are  com- 
pelled to  display  a  painful  degree  of  activity,  in  transporting 
themselves  from  their  dwellings  to  their  stores,  but,  in  the 
arrangement  of  these,  where  they  sit  all  day  long  upon  their 
carpeted  counters,  they  display  their  passion  for  a  sedentary 
life,  and  their  distaste  for  any  thing  like  unnecessary  exertion. 
But  the  life  of  the  grandees,  who  are  able  to  indulge  their 
ruling  passion,  is  one  of  undisturbed  indolence.  Most  men 
in  other  countries  have  some  aim  in  life,  which  varies  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  from  the  loftiest  ambition  to  the  most 
trivial  pursuit ;  but  still  they  must  have  something  to  excite 
their  hopes  and  fears — something  to  occupy  thought.  But 
the  wealthy  Turk  lives  without  an  object.  Too  indolent  to 
look  to  the  past  or  the  future,  he  resigns  himself,  with  the 
mistaken  philosophy  of  the  fatalist,  to  whatever  the  present 
brings,  smokes  his  pipe,  and  allows  the  world  to  wag  its  own 
way.  He  regards  locomotion  as  one  of  the  evils  of  life,  espe- 
cially to  be  shunned.  He  scorns  exertion  alike  of  body  and 
mind,  and  wonders  how  a  European  in  his  senses  can  subject 
his  legs  to  fatiguing  promenades  for  exercise^  or  how  he  can 
find  pleasure  in  loading  his  brains  with  the  heavy  contents  of 
dry  books.  The  poet  of  other  countries  finds  beauteous 
visions  hovering  in  the  thin  clouds  that  curl  above  his  head 
from  a  cigar,  and  even  the  most  common-place  will  indulge  in 
pleasing  reveries  of  future  wealth  or  greatness,  whilst  under 
the  soothing  influence  of  the  weed  ;  but  our  Turk  smokes  be- 
cause he  finds  nothing  else  to  do  that  gives  him  so  little 
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trouble.  No  poetic  dreams  flit  about  his  dense  brain ;  no 
golden  reveries  amuse  his  repose.  Dull  and  inactive,  he  seems 
to  smoke  as  he  lives,  because  he  cannot  help  it.  Gentlemen 
of  elegant  leisure,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  who  consider  the 
most  honorable  occupation  a  reproach,  and  every  thing  like 
business  almost  a  disgrace,  would  discover  great  congeniality 
among  the  Turks.  If  idleness  be  the  essence  of  true  gen- 
tility, the  rich  Turk  is  certainly  the  most  genteel  man  in  the 
world,  for  surely  there  is  nothing  in  animated  nature,  if  we 
except  the  sloth,  that  indulges  in  less  thought,  or  unnecessary 
locomotion. 

A  Turkish  breakfast  consists  of  countless  pipes  and  an 
unlimited  number  of  tiny  cups  of  coffee,  which  may  be  said  to 
be  continued  till  dinner,  which  always  comes  off  early.  The 
master  of  the  house  never  dines  with  his  wife  or  wives,  for 
whom  a  separate  meal  is  prepared  in  the  harem,  as  they  are 
deemed  unworthy  the  honor  of  sitting  with  their  lord  and 
master  at  table.  Immediately  before  dinner  is  announced,  a 
servant  appears  with  water  in  a  silver  ewer,  shaped  very  much 
like  a  lofty,  old-fashioned  coffee-pot,  a  basin  of  the  same  metal, 
and  a  long,  handsomely  embroidered  napkin,  which  are  handed 
to  the  different  guests  to  wash  their  hands,  which,  as  they  eat 
with  their  fingers,  is  a  very  necessary  operation.  The  basin 
has  a  sort  of  strainer  at  the  bottom,  through  which  the  water, 
as  it  is  poured  upon  the  hands,  runs  into  a  lower  department. 
The  guests  and  the  master  of  the  house  then  squat  themselves 
on  the  floor  around  the  table,  which  consists  of  a  low  stand, 
some  two  feet  high,  surmounted  by  an  enormous  waiter,  upon 
which  are  placed  the  dishes,  one  at  a  time.  The  left  hand, 
being  devoted  to  unclean  purposes,  is  never  used  in  taking 
food  ;  but  so  soon  as  a  dish  appears  they  all  dip  into  it  at  once 
with  their  right,  as  naturally  as  young  ducks  into  a  puddle. 
The  host  commences  an  instant  before  the  rest,  with  the  words, 
"  In  the  name  of  God,"  to  which  the  others  reply,  "  May  it 
benefit."  When  the  host  wishes  to  pay  a  distinguished  compli- 
ment, he  searches  for  a  dainty  bit,  and  presents  it  between  his 
fingers  and  thumb  to  the  honored  guest,  who,  much  flattered, 
receives  and  eats  it  with  as  much  relish  as  if  handed  to  him 
on  the  point  of  a  silver  fork.  So  much  for  prejudice.  A 
Turkish  dinner  consists  of  a  multitude  of  dishes,  the  princi- 
pal ingredients  of  which  are  rice  and  mutton,  prepared  in  dif- 
ferent ways ;  and  as  politeness  prompts  a  wish  to  do  justice 
to  them  all,  as  they  appear  in  succession,  one  at  a  time,  the 
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guests  partake  but  slightly  of  each.  The  feast  closes  with 
sherbet  handed  around  in  glass  mugs  about  the  size  of  our 
green  finger-bowls — after  which  the  process  of  hand-washing 
is  again  gone  through,  when  immediately  commences  the  ordi- 
nary routine  of  pipes  and  coffee,  continued  ad  libitum. 

A  great  number  of  servants  and  idle  hangers-on  crowd 
the  houses  of  the  wealthy  and  great — there  are  pipe-bearers, 
pipe-lighters,  and  coffee-handers,  with  an  almost  countless 
swarm  of  others,  whose  separate  duties  occupy  but  a  particu- 
larly small  portion  of  their  time,  but  whose  presence  is  consi- 
dered absolutely  necessary  to  the  fair  appearance  of  a  man  of 
consequence  ;  but  it  is  in  his  harem,  where  all  the  pride  which 
he  is  capable  of  feeling  is  concentrated,  that  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion is  displayed,  and  the  largest  number  of  useless  servants 
congregated.  The  term  harem,  does  not,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed with  us,  imply  a  plurality  of  wives  or  concubines,  but  is 
simply  used  to  designate  those  apartments  in  the  house  which 
are  occupied  exclusively  by  the  women  and  children. 

Religion  and  etiquette  have  united  to  render  the  harem 
almost  as  sacred,  in  the  eyes  of  all  true  Mussulmans,  as  the 
Koran  itself  Its  sanctity  is  considered  violated  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  brother ;  even  boys  are  banished  from  its  hallowed 
precincts  after  attaining  a  certain  age — and  no  other  man  than 
its  happy  lord  himself  must  ever  cross  its  threshold.  But,  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  its  desecration  by  some  backslider 
in  religion  and  morals,  whose  curiosity  or  something  worse 
should  get  the  better  of  his  manners,  the  approaches  to  this 
feminine  retreat,  are  guarded  by  black  eunuchs  and  numerous 
duennas,  all  armed  with  sharp  poniards  and  sharper  tongues, 
that  would  bring  instant  death  or  exposure,  which  would  be 
followed  by  the  same  result,  upon  the  daring  intruder.  So 
nice  are  Turkish  ideas  upon  the  subject  of  their  harems,  that 
the  presence  of  a  male,  even  in  a  menial  capacity,  is  regarded 
as  a  dangerous  pollution  ;  and  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  they 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  assisting  nature,  and  creating  another 
gender,  especially  to  officiate  about  those  mysterious  hiding- 
places  of  their  women.  Thus  guarded  by  moral  principle  and 
eunuch  force,  the  ladies  can  indulge,  without  fear  of  molesta- 
tion even  from  goblins  of  the  dangerous  sex,  in  the  wildest 
whims  and  most  reckless  fun  and  frolic. 

Within  the  shadow  of  the  harem  still  lingers  that  taste 
for  display,  that  magnificence  of  ornament  and  richness  of 
costume,  which  once  characterized  the  entire  East.     As  the 
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Turks  are  too  much  of  gentlemen  to  grumble  about  "  bills," 
the  ladies  indulge,  even  to  excess,  their  innocent  passion  for 
silks  and  velvet,  gold  embroidery,  and  sweetmeats,  jewelry 
and  gossip,  which  in  other  lands  are  sometimes  deemed  ex- 
pensive. Here  they  unwind  the  folds  of  the  yashmack^  that 
their  admiring  lords  may  fully  enjoy  those  dipped-talloiv  com- 
plexions and  glassy  black  eyes,  which  they  have  so  sparingly 
exhibited  to  the  passengers  in  the  street.  The  awkward 
yellow  buskins  of  the  street  are  withdrawn,  and  their  naked 
feet,  whose  toes,  like  their  fingers,  are  stained  with  henna^  are 
stuck  into  richly  worked  slippers,  of  tiny  proportions  and  gay 
colors,  only  used  for  the  house.  Speaking  of  henna^  there  is 
no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  the  exquisite  tints,  of 
which  poets  speak,  is  imparted  to  the  nails  by  this  Oriental 
dye.  The  dark  red  stains  about  the  ends  (5f  a  Turkish  wo- 
man's fingers  would  much  sooner  suggest  to  a  plain  man  her 
having  made  a  recent  descent  upon  a  blackberry-patch,  than 
having  magically  borrowed  the  exquisite  hues  of  the  sea-shell, 
or  the  delicate  tints  of  the  peach.  In  the  house  the  ladies  doff 
the  disfiguring y^rz^ee,  and  appear  in  the  beautifully  becoming 
costume  of  a  Turkish  lady.  Her  long,  glossy  hair,  interwoven 
with  an  exquisite  little  Cashmere  shawl  of  the  richest  colors, 
is  twined  in  plaits  into  a  sort  of  turban,  which  glitters  with 
rare  gems.  Her  chemise  is  of  gauze  or  the  finest  lace.  The 
close  fitting  vest  of  the  most  delicate  pink  silk,  with  golden 
loops  and  diamond  buttons,  most  admirably  displays  the  turn 
of  the  waist,  and,  being  open  at  top,  leaves  the  half-concealed 
charms  of  the  bosom  coquettishly  peeping  forth  from  beneath 
the  lace  chemise.  Her  crimson  velvet  jacket,  most  richly  em- 
broidered in  gold,  reaches  to  her  hips.  Her  girdle  of  pink 
silk  with  heavy  gold  fringe  is  gracefully  arranged  about  her 
waist,  and  from  this  girdle  a  full  gossamer  skirt  of  alternate 
stripes  of  blue,  white,  and  gold,  falls,  not  quite  to  the  knees. 
The  lower  extremities  of  her  full  pantaloons  of  blue  silk  are 
drawn  up  and  tied  above  the  knee,  but  are  made  so  long  as  to 
fall  in  ample  folds  to  the  ground.  Such  is  the  gay,  fanciful 
costume  of  a  Turkish  lady,  when  once  behind  the  close  bars  of 
the  harem.  But  this  elaborate  toilet  is  not  intended  for  her 
bearded  proprietor  only;  for  the  ladies  go  in  troops  from 
harem  to  harem,  where  they  display  their  finery,  eat  sweet- 
meats, listen  to  music,  and  discuss  the  news  of  the  day ;  or, 
when  all  these  fag,  some  one  of  the  party  recites  one  of  those 
romantic  tales  peculiar  to  the  East.    Although  their  faces  are 
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never  seen  by  a  strange  man,  yet  the  fame  of  superior  charms 
rapidly  spreads  among  the  men  through  their  wives,  and  they 
speak  of  the  beauty  or  the  belle  of  Constantinople  as  confi- 
dently as  if  they  were  in  the  daily  habit  of  seeing  her.  I  had 
liked  to  have  coupled  accomplishments  with  the  charms  of 
Turkish  ladies ;  but,  unfortunately,  they  are  most  lamentably 
ignorant ;  reading  and  writing  are  mysteries  to  them  as  pro- 
found as  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  even  music  and 
dancing  are  unknown,  and  they  are  compelled  to  resort  to 
hired  singers  and  dancers  for  amusement. 

Philosophy  and  common  sense  have  agreed,  in  most  civil- 
ized lands,  in  figuratively  denominating  matrimony  a  lottery. 
But  in  Turkey  the  term  ceases  to  be  a  figure — for  a  man  has 
not  the  slightest  conception  of  the  woman  he  is  about  to  marry, 
except  through  the  doubtful  medium  of  a  professional  match- 
maker, who  heightens  the  charms  of  the  intended  fair  one 
with  all  the  extravagance  of  Oriental  exaggeration.  When  a 
young  gentleman  has  become  affiicted  with  hymeneal  longings, 
he  goes  to  one  of  these  old  go-betweens — ^who  are  always  em- 
ployed upon  such  occasions — acquaints  her  with  his  case,  and 
describes  to  her  the  kind  of  a  girl  that  would  suit  him.  She 
at  once  visits  different  harems,  where  her  arrival,  as  her  pro- 
fession is  every  where  known,  is  hailed  with  all  the  excitement 
and  trembling  anxiety  which  follows  the  appearance  in  a  fash- 
ionable parlor  of  a  beau  '^  worth  catching."  The  marriageable 
young  damsels  array  themselves  most  bewitchingly,  and  play 
off  upon  this  insensible  old  woman  all  those  blandishments 
and  "  taking  ways"  which  are  enacted  during  '^  a  morning 
call."  The  old  woman,  conscious  of  her  own  importance, 
glances  with  a  disdainful  eye  at  the  paraded  fascinations  of 
each,  and  expresses  no  opinion  of  approval ;  but  instead,  looms 
out  into  extensive  descriptions  of  the  charms  and  advantages 
of  her  employer  in  search  of  a  wife.  She  describes  him  as  an 
interesting  young  man,  literally  made  of  a  miraculous  combi- 
nation of  diamonds  and  gold-dust ;  whose  face  is  as  beautiful 
as  the  full  moon,  and  whose  form  as  graceful  as  the  willow. 
After  she  has  discovered  a  young  woman  who  agrees  with  the 
description  given  her,  or  with  her  own  convenience,  she  returns 
to  report  the  result  of  her  reconnoitering  to  the  sighing  swain. 
If  from  her  assurances  he  resolves  to  take  a  ticket  in  this  lot- 
tery, he  goes  at  once,  cash  in  hand,  to  the  lady's  father,  ascer- 
tains the  amount  of  the  required  dowry,  which  is  a  sort  of  pur- 
chase-money, paid  in  advance,  and  at  once  draws  up  the  mar- 
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riage  contract.  With  ^'  the  ceremony,"  which  is  performed 
between  the  father  and  the  lover,  the  young  damsel  herself, 
strangely  enough,  has  nothing  in  the  world  to  do.  An  entire 
week,  after  the  '•  happy  couple"  have  been  thus  oddly  united, 
is  consumed  by  indispensable  arrangements  for  the  bride — 
furnishing  a  house — processions  to  the  bath — prayers  and  ab- 
lutions, with  many  more  mysterious  arrangements  for  the  holy 
estate  of  matrimony,  too  numerous  and  complicated  to  be 
mentioned  here.  At  the  close  of  the  week,  the  blushing  bride, 
in  a  genuine  veil,  is  conducted  by  a  female  procession  to  the 
house  of  her  husband,  where  he  entertains  his  friends  in  one 
part  of  the  house,  and  hers  in  another,  with  sumptuous  re- 
pasts. During  the  evening,  the  groom  is  introduced  to  the 
bride  by  her  mother.  I  have  often  pictured  to  myself  the  high 
excitement,  the  mingled  hope  and  fear,  that  would  shake  the 
limbs  even  of  a  stoical  Turk,  as  he  approached  that  mystic 
veil,  whose  uplifting  was  to  reveal  to  him  whether  he  had  drawn 
a  prize  or  a  blank.  With  what  feelings  of  delight  or  disap- 
pointment would  he  gaze  for  the  first  time  upon  the  face  of 
his  wife  !  But  he  is  much  too  polite  not  to  go  into  ecstasies 
of  admiration  at  the  ceremony  of  unveiling,  whether  he  is 
pleased  or  not,  although  he  takes  the  liberty  of  divorcing  his 
newly  made  bride  a  few  days  afterward,  if  her  charms  do  not 
equal  his  expectations.  It  is  only  necessary  for  the  husband 
to  say  three  times  in  the  presence  of  a  witness,  "  I  divorce 
you"  to  render  the  divorce  binding  upon  the  wife  according 
to  Mohammedan  law. 

I  cannot  help  expressing  doubts  as  to  whether  the  liberty 
of  having  four  wives  is  as  great  a  blessing  as  it  might  at  first 
sight  appear.  Married  ladies  have,  in  all  countries,  a  strong 
natural  inclination  to  be  "  fussy,"  even  when  they  reign  su- 
preme in  their  domestic  "  kingdom."  But  when  this  innate 
disposition  is  heightened  by  the  necessity  of  sharing  not  only 
the  house,  but  the  affections  of  their  lord,  with  some  three  or 
four  rivals,  I  should  think  that  there  would  be  a  constant 
"  hubbub,"  which  no  man  less  philosophic  than  a  Turk  could 
endure.  Although  he  generally  provides  each  one  of  his  la- 
dies with  a  separate  suit  of  apartments,  yet  jealous  feuds  are 
constantly  arising,  which  often  result  in  some  scratching  and 
hair-pulling.  The  husband  never  attempts  to  interfere,  but 
smokes  his  chibouk,  and,  wisely  enough,  leaves  them  to  "  fight 
it  out." 

Whatever  doubt  a  man  might  entertain  as  to  the  happiness 
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of  the  husband,  every  one  would  at  first  sight  agree  that  his 
ladies  lead  a  most  wretched  existence — that  they  would  be- 
come weary  of  playing  caged  birds,  however  much  they  might 
be  petted.  But,  far  from  it ;  born  and  reared  within  the 
shades  of  the  harem,  their  hopes  and  their  desires  never  wan- 
der beyond  them.  They  know  not  what  liberty  is,  and  there- 
fore never  sigh  for  its  enjoyment.  Their  only  wish  appears  to 
be,  that  they  may  be  lodged  within  a  gilded  prison.  The 
formidable  array  of  eunuchs  and  spies,  that  would  be  so  un- 
bearable to  other  dames,  are  regarded  by  them  as  pleasing 
tributes  to  their  vanity.  The  jealous  watchfulness  of  the  hus- 
band is  considered  the  best  evidence  of  his  attachment,  and 
its  relaxation  would  be  lamented  as  a  proof  of  growing  indif- 
ference to  their  charms.  Bat,although  their  vanity  demands 
this  parade  of  suspicious  guardians  of  their  chastity,  they  seem 
to  delight  in  eluding  them.  Although  death  is  the  slight 
penalty  of  a  frail  fair  one,  yet,  like  the  lady  of  the  glass  box 
in  the  Arabian  Nights,  they  seem  to  derive  new  pleasure  from 
the  danger  of  granting  their  favors ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
grim  procession  of  eunuchs — in  defiance  of  the  damp  terrors 
of  "the  sack  and  the  Bosphorus" — I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
Turkish  ladies  are  somewhat  given  to  intrigues.  The  "  dan- 
ger which  makes  them  anxious,  makes  them  sweet,"  and  a  spirit 
of  adventure,  a  wish  to  taste  of  forbidden  fruit,  rather  than 
passion,  often  urges  them  to  incur  the  danger  of  being  made 
food  for  the  fishes  by  a  dark  plunge  in  the  Bosphorus.      M. 


LETTER  XXVIII. 

Alexandria,  1849. 
Alexandria,  although  no  longer  the  proud  seat  of  learning, 
science,  and  refinement,  possesses  for  me  a  strange  charm, 
from  its  intimate  association  with  the  memory  of  the  loveliest 
of  women  and  the  bravest  of  men.  Shrunken  as  she  is  from 
her  former  greatness,  the  shades  of  Alexander  and  Cleopatra 
seem  to  linger  still  about  the  spot ;  and  no  true  lover  of  beauty 
in  woman,  or  admirer  of  heroism  in  man,  can  visit  their  once 
magnificent  capital  without  turning  with  pleasure  to  their 
eventful  histories — to  forget  the  vices  of  the  one  in  the  glory 
of  his  conquests,  and  the  faults  of  the  other  in  the  power  of 
her  fascinations.  I  know  such  thoughts  may  be  deemed  those 
of  the  schoolboy,  but  I  confess  that  a  deep  interest  in  those 
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two  remarkable  personages  has  clung  to  me,  though  I  have 
left  the  happy,  careless  hours  of  boyhood  behind  me.  I  know 
that  it  has  become  fashionable  of  late  years  to  dub  the  con- 
queror of  the  East  the  Macedonian  madman,  yet  I  can  but 
admire  that  reckless  daring  which  has  procured  for  him  so 
unflattering  a  cognomen. 

Both  Alexander  and  Cleopatra  are  justly  celebrated  for 
their  conquests.  He  subdued  the  world,  but  she  conquered 
the  world's  conqueror.  What  could  have  been  the  secret  of 
those  fascinations  which  overcame  with  equal  ease  the  hardiest 
of  conquerors,  and  the  most  refined  of  debauchees  ?  What 
spell  had  she  borrowed  to  render  such  men  as  Csesar  and  An- 
tony equally  her  slaves?  Surely  in  Cleopatra  the  charms  of 
mind  and  person  were  fused  in  no  ordinary  mould.  The 
mighty  Julius  forgot  even  glory  in  her  arms,  and  Mark  Anto- 
ny gave  a  world  for  her  smile.  Beautiful,  witty,  and  fascinat- 
ing as  I  have  always  imagined  her  to  be,  it  is  yet  difficult  to 
account  for  the  continued  infatuation  of  Antony,  even  after 
he  must  have  known  there  was  treachery  in  her  flight  from  the 
fatal  battle  of  Actium.  In  defiance  of  her  desertion  and  his 
own  peril,  he  fled  after  his  deceitful  mistress,  leaving  fame, 
fortune,  and  empire  to  his  rival,  Augustus.  Keally,  it  seems 
as  if  Cleopatra,  in  rendering  herself  as  entirely  the  mistress  of 
the  destiny  as  of  the  love  of  this  voluptuous  soldier,  must 
have  used  some  mystic  charm,  borrowed  from  her  crafty 
Egyptian  priesthood.  What  a  blur  upon  the  fair  fame  of  hu- 
man nature,  that  one  so  lovely  should  have  betrayed  her  lover, 
whose  all  was  blindly  confided  to  her  keeping.  I  sometimes 
think  beauty  was  made  but  to  deceive  ;  and  yet  who  can  re- 
fuse to  trust  it?  "Who,  alas,  can  love,  and  then  be  wise?" 
Even  when  once  deceived,  man  is  ever  ready  to  confide  and  be 
deceived  again  ;  he  dreams  through  life  there  is  confidence 
where  there  is  none.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  eating  ap- 
ples was  not  the  only  lesson  mother  Eve  learned  of  the  ser- 
pent in  the  garden  ;  she  must  have  imbided  some  of  his  dan- 
gerous fascination,  his  insinuating  eloquence,  and  transmitted 
it  to  her  fair  daughters,  who,  regarding  the  serpent's  deceit  as 
an  insult  from  our  sex  to  theirs,  visit  the  sin  of  his  Satanic 
majesty  upon  the  whole  male  sex,  by  deceiving  in  turn.  And 
yet  men,  seeming  like  Antony  in  love  with  deceit,  hug  even 
treachery  to  their  souls,  when  it  appears  in  the  form  of  a 
beautiful  woman. 

I  believe  all  are  ready  to  admit  the  all-pervading  influ- 
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ence  of  woman  upon  the  social  condition  of  every  civilized 
nation  ;  and  perhaps  some  will  agree  with  me  in  attributing 
to  her  influence  all  the  good,  and  about  four-fifths  of  the  evil, 
that  is  done  in  the  world.  But  although  public  opinion  has 
forbidden  her  interference  with  government — although  the 
laws  have  denied  her  all  exercise  of  political  rights — yet  she 
makes  herself  felt  also  in  the  high  places  of  power ;  and  if, 
for  an  example,  we  take  the  mightiest  State  the  world  ever 
saw,  we  will  find  that  she  has  left  her  impress  upon  many  of 
the  most  remarkable  events  that  occurred  in  its  history.  The 
most  important  revolutions  in  the  government  of  ancient 
E-orae  may  be  traced  to  the  immediate  influence  of  woman. 
Lucretia  caused  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins.  Virginia 
occasioned  the  downfall  of  the  Decemviri.  A  woman  secured 
the  right  of  plebeians  to  intermarry  with  the  patricians  ;  and 
Cleopatra  left  Rome  in  the  possession  of  a  single  master. 

Alexandria  early  attained  under  the  Ptolemies  a  degree 
of  splendor  rarely  surpassed  by  ancient  cities.  It  had 
reached  the  zenith  of  its  glory  at  the  period  of  the  Saracen 
conquest.  When  the  victorious  warriors  of  Arabia  swept 
over  the  East,  like  a  swarm  of  locusts  from  their  own  deserts, 
leaving  ruin  and  desolation  behind  them,  universal  blight 
seemed  to  follow  in  the  track  of  the  fierce  conquerors,  and 
Alexandria  never  recovered  from  the  blow  they  inflicted 
upon  her  at  her  downfall.  The  enlightened  policy  of  the 
Grecian  line  of  sovereigns  had  made  their  capital  the  favorite 
resort  of  the  wise  among  the  Egyptians,  the  refined  and 
accomplished  among  the  Greeks,  and  rendered  it  as  celebrated 
for  its  learning  as  its  magnificence.  Wealth  and  good  taste 
accomplished  what  science  and  art  projected  for  its  adorn- 
ment, and  Alexandria  had  become  a  city  worthy  of  its  great 
namesake.  But  its  chief  glory  was  its  library,  the  tale  of 
whose  magnitude  has  descended  to  us,  although  it  was  de- 
stroyed some  twelve  hundred  years  ago.  The  destruction  of 
this  wonderful  monument  of  ancient  taste  and  research  would 
have  secured  for  Omar,  and  his  lieutenant  Amru,  the  unenvi- 
able immortality  enjoyed  by  the  daring  incendiary  of  the 
temple  at  Ephesus,  even  if  one  had  not  been  the  successor  of 
the  Prophet,  and  the  other  the  conqueror  of  Egypt.  Al- 
though, in  estimating  the  extent  of  this  famous  library, 
formed  at  a  time  when  each  volume  was  the  result  of  the 
slow  and  costly  process  by  hand,  it  would  perhaps  be  unfair 
to  compare  it  with  modern  collections,  when,  by  the  discovery 
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of  printing,  volumes  are  thrown  off  and  copies  multiplied 
with  a  rapidity  that  renders  the  formation  of  a  great  library 
comparatively  cheap  and  easy,  yet  its  immensity  suffers  noth- 
ing by  this  unjust  comparison.  Some  conception  of  its  vast- 
ness  may  be  formed,  when  we  remember  that  its  countless 
volumes  and  ponderous  tomes  afforded  fuel  for  the  public 
baths  during  six  months.  The  fierce  fanaticism  and  igno- 
rance which  from  the  beginning  distinguished  the  religion  of 
Mohammed,  is  displayed  in  the  Caliph  Omar's  reply  to  Amru, 
when  he  wrote  to  know  what  disposition  he  should  make  of 
the  prodigious  number  of  books  which  had  fallen  into  his 
hands  upon  the  capture  of  Alexandria.  He  commanded  their 
entire  destruction.  •'  For,"  said  he,  "  what  is  written  in  the 
books  you  speak  of  is  either  agreeable  to  the  Book  of  God 
(the  Koran),  or  it  is  not ;  if  it  is,  the  Koran  is  sufficient  with- 
out them  ;  if  it  is  not,  it  is  proper  they  should  be  destroyed." 
The  weight  of  such  bigoted  despotism  must  always  crush  the 
prosperity  of  any  country,  however  blessed  by  nature,  and  its 
traces  are  visible  in  the  wretchedness  and  ignorance  of  every 
land  in  which  the  Koran  is  read  or  Mohammed  believed. 

In  approaching  the  famous  land  of  Egypt,  it  realized  all 
my  preconceived  notions  of  its  desolate  shores.  Not  a  vestige 
of  verdure  was  to  be  seen ;  a  long  line  of  low  sand-banks 
stretched  before  the  eye,  and  even  its  ancient  capital  was 
buried  in  obscurity,  whilst  the  palace  of  the  Pacha  loomed 
prominently  forth,  usurping  the  view  as  its  crafty  builder 
had  usurped  the  rights,  the  wealth,  and  the  happiness  of  the 
country.  As  we  approached  the  harbor,  the  crowded  masts 
of  many  vessels  began  to  appear,  through  which,  distinctly 
marked  in  the  distance  against  the  clear  blue  sky,  was  seen 
Pompey's  Pillar,  the  first  land-mark  which  greeted  the  eyes 
of  the  anxious  sailor  and  weary  traveller  in  nearing  the  shores 
of  Africa.  The  narrow  strip  of  scorched  and  barren  land, 
that  jutted  out  into  the  sea,  was  thickly  studded  with  wind- 
mills, whose  huge  gaunt  arms  were  still,  as  if  infected  with 
the  universal  indolence  of  the  nation. 

Our  steamer  dropped  anchor  in  the  spacious  harbor  of 
Alexandria,  when  we  were  at  once  surrounded  by  a  fleet  of 
small  boats,  as  at  Constantinople.  But  the  swarthy  Egyp- 
tians were  more  discordant  in  their  shouts — more  violent  in 
their  gesticulations  than  the  Turks ;  and,  in  their  fierce 
struggles  for  possession,  trunks,  portmanteaus,  and  even  pas- 
sengers themselves,  incurred  imminent  danger  of  dismember- 
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ment.  But,  with  some  poking  of  ribs  with  umbrellas  and 
punching  of  heads  with  fists,  we  at  last  succeeded  in  stowing 
ourselves  and  our  luggage  in  a  boat,  and  putting  off  for 
shore.  Our  boat  grated  upon  the  sand — I  jumped  from  the 
bow,  and  stood  upon  anotJier  continent.  My  foot  rested  upon 
the  fated  soil  of  Africa — that  land  of  deserts  and  slaves — 
that  accursed  portion  of  Ham,  whose  descendants  find,  in 
slavery  in  a  foreign  country,  an  escape  from  the  misery  and 
oppression  of  their  own.  And,  strangely  enough,  the  first 
word  which  interrupted  this  momentary  train  of  sad  reflec- 
tion was  master^  uttered  in  bad  English  by  the  donkey  boys, 
as  they  recommended  their  little  beasts  to  our  notice,  One 
of  these  I  selected  for  our  ride  to  the  hotel,  rather  in  accord- 
ance with  what  seemed  to  be  the  custom  of  the  country,  than 
for  any  pleasure  I  anticipated  from  a  gallop  upon  so  diminu- 
tive a  charger. 

The  hotel  was  situated  upon  a  large  open  square  of  oblong 
shape,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  somewhat  elegant  palaces 
of  the  consuls  for  the  different  countries,  presenting  a  deci- 
dedly European  appearance,  quite  refreshing  after  the  narrow 
streets,  the  filth,  and  the  gloom  of  Constantinople  and  Smyr- 
na. After  all.  Eastern  cities  are  very  agreeable  places  for  a 
visit,  but  the  worst  in  the  world  for  a  home.  Our  style  of 
building  cities  is  less  picturesque,  but  much  more  comfortable. 

Alexandria  is  much  modernized  in  appearance,  and  in 
wandering  through  many  of  its  principal  thoroughfares,  one 
might  imagine  from  the  houses  that  he  was  in  Paris,  or  some 
other  European  capital.  The  Arab  portion  of  the  city  is 
built  of  limestone,  which  gives  the  flat-roofed  houses  the  hot 
glaring  appearance  of  a  newly-worked  quarry  of  a  sunny  day. 
According  to  Eastern  fashion,  there  are  no  windows  on  the 
lower  story,  but  the  door  opens  upon  a  black,  dirty,  cavern- 
ous-looking place,  that  bears  a  much  stronger  resemblance  to 
my  ideas  of  an  Irish  pigsty,  than  the  entrance  to  the  abode 
of  a  wealthy  merchant.  The  windows  of  the  upper  story 
project,  and,  like  those  of  Constantinople,  are  latticed,  but  with 
large,  fancifully  turned  bars,  which  increases,  if  possible,  the 
prison-like  look  of  all  the  private  houses  in  the  East.  The 
streets  are  destitute  of  every  description  of  paving,  and, 
although  the  dry  hard  earth  affords  delightful  walking  after 
the  drought  of  a  long  summer,  I  should  imagine  that  during 
the  rainy  season  of  winter  a  canoe  would  be  almost  as  useful 
here,  as  in  one  of  our  Arkansas  swamps  during  an  overflow. 
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Most  of  the  principal  shops  are  arranged  in  European  style, 
but  such  of  them  as  are  denominated  bazaars  are  very  much 
like  the  shops  I  have  described  at  Constantinople,  except 
that  they  are  closed  by  folding-doors  instead  of  the  falling 
shutter.  They  have  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  those 
vast  covered  bazaars  of  Constantinople,  and  are  usually  devoted 
to  the  sale  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and  petty  merchandise. 

None  of  Alexandria's  former  splendor  now  remains,  and 
amidst  the  universal  wreck  which  followed  her  fall,  nothing, 
except  Pompey's  Pillar  and  Cleopatra's  Needle,  is  left  to  con- 
nect the  present  with  the  proud  recollections  of  the  past  But 
although  it  can  never  rival  its  lost  power  and  magnificence, 
yet  it  is  rapidly  resuming  its  importance  as  a  city.  Its  popu- 
lation already  exceeds  80,000  :  its  harbor  is  crowded  with  ves- 
sels, and  its  wharf,  along  the  canal  cut  by  Mehemet  Ali,  is 
lined  with  loaded  boats  from  Upper  Egypt,  and  presents  all 
the  busy  sights  and  sounds  of  active  commerce.  Boatmen 
and  laborers  on  the  boats  are  hurriedly  filling  the  striped 
woollen  sacks  with  wheat  or  beans  ;  troops  of  donkeys,  without 
halters,  are  seen  jogging  along  to  the  granaries  with  one  of 
these  black  and  white  bags  on  their  backs,  or  else  galloping 
back  without  their  loads  to  the  boats,  helter-skelter,  to  the 
imminent  danger  of  the  heels  of  unwary  foot-passengers ; 
strings  of  loaded  camels  force  their  way  through  the  noisy 
crowd  ;  and  all  betokens  the  bustle  and  activity  of  prosperous 
business.  Those  immense  receptacles  of  grain,  which  Joseph 
filled  in  the  time  of  Pharaoh,  are  fashionable  in  Egypt  now ; 
here  the  loose  wheat  is  stored ;  here  it  is  measured  and  sacked 
previous  to  shipment ;  and  here  the  noisy  scene  of  Egyptian 
bargaining  takes  place  between  broker  and  merchant. 

The  native  population,  who  are  universally  of  Arabic  de- 
scent, present,  both  in  color  and  costume,  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  Turks  of  Smyrna  and  Constantinople.  The  laboring 
classes  are  about  the  color  of  our  dark  mulattoes ;  whilst  the 
higher  orders,  being  of  that  sallow,  unhealthy  yellow  of  a  ripe 
cymling,  are  eternally  exciting  my  sympathy  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  have  been  recently  suffering  with  "  the  chills." 
The  last,  however,  are  not  numerous,  the  wealth  and  higher 
branches  of  trade  being  almost  exclusively  monopolized  by  the 
large  number  of  foreigners  who  reside  in  Alexandria.  The 
great  mass  of  the  men  who  throng  the  streets  are  of  the  lower 
orders,  dressed  in  long  scant  cotton  gowns,  that  cling  close 
and  ungracefully  to  the  person ;  they  are  open  only  at  the 
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throat,  and  have  large  flowing  sleeves,  which  dangle  inconve- 
niently about  the  hands.  From  beneath  the  narrow  folds  of 
these  blue  cotton  gowns  protrude  their  naked  shrunken  shanks, 
that  wearily  lug  along  a  large  pair  of  feet,  cased  in  clumsy  red 
slippers,  and  seeming  a  deal  too  heavy  for  them.  Even  when 
these  Oriental  gentlemen  w^ear  drawers,  they  never  reach  below 
the  knee  ;  but  such  luxuries  are  usually  dispensed  with,  as 
their  long  gowns  entirely  conceal  the  deficiency,  except  in 
windy  weather,  when  awkward  expositions  are  sometimes 
made.  Their  heads  are  always  closely  shaven,  except  a  sort 
of  scalp-lock,  which  is  generally  plaited.  They  wear  the  red 
tarbouche^  about  which  are  twined  the  heavy  folds  of  a  white 
turban,  that  gives  a  still  darker  hue  to  their  ugly  visages. 

The  costume  of  the  women  is  still  more  original.  Their 
dark  blue  cotton  gowns  are  of  the  amplest  form,  reaching  to 
the  feet,  and  so  open  at  the  throat  as  to  expose  in  the  most 
disgusting  manner  their  large  flabby  breasts.  A  large  piece 
of  cotton  of  the  same  color  is  loosely  thrown  over  the  head, 
and  falls  in  careless,  somewhat  graceful  folds,  nearly  to  the 
ankle.  But  the  contrivance  for  concealing  the  face,  which  is 
altogether  different  from  the  yashriiack  worn  by  Turkish  ladies, 
is  the  most  remarkable  article  of  their  altogether  singular  cos- 
tume ;  a  long  strip  of  black  cambric,  about  a  foot  wide,  and 
gradually  tapering  to  the  end,  that  falls  to  the  knees,  is  tightly 
bound  by  a  draw-string  across  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  just 
below  the  eyes;  a  black  handkerchief  envelopes  the  head,  and 
is  brought  low  down  upon  the  forehead ;  and  to  this  is  at- 
tached, by  a  string  that  runs  up  the  centre  of  the  forehead, 
through  a  highly  ornamented  brass  tube,  about  two  inches 
long,  the  lower  portion  of  this  very  peculiar  veil.  The  effect 
of  this  little  brass  tube,  resting  between  the  eyes,  and  of  the 
lower  appendage,  that  looks  like  a  greatly  elongated  proboscis, 
is  novel  and  ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  Their  hair,  generally 
curled,  and  sometimes  plaited  and  ornamented  with  innumer- 
able little  brass  coins,  is  allowed  to  escape  from  their  head- 
dress, and  hangs  down  in  rich  masses.  Their  chins  are  always 
tatooed  with  a  large  dark  spot,  that  looks,  both  in  shape  and 
color,  like  the  particular  cut  of  beard  denominated  among  us 
"  an  imperial,"  and  does  not  at  all  improve  the  ugly  faces  of 
these  dusky  sirens  ;  this  "  beauty  spot"  is,  however,  but  rarely 
seen,  as  the  face  is  almost  universally  covered.  The  Arab 
women  of  the  lower  classes  appear  to  be  bare-legged,  and  are 
always  bare-footed.     Their  carriage  is  singularly  erect,  their 
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movements  easy  and  graceful,  and  the  activity  and  quickness 
of  their  walk  strongly  contrast  with  the  lazy  lounge  of  the 
Arab  men,  and  the  shuffling  gait  of  the  Turkish  women. 
They  are  very  industrious ;  a  woman  is  scarcely  ever  seen 
without  either  a  heavy  basket  or  water-jar  on  her  head,  or  else 
an  interesting  "  little  responsibility,"  perfectly  naked,  mounted 
astride  of  one  of  her  shoulders,  who,  although  he  cannot  walk, 
sticks  as  tight  and  as  naturally,  with  his  arms  locked  firmly 
about  her  head,  as  a  young  opossum.  As  she  trips  lightly 
along,  she  seems  altogether  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  the 
child,  who  maintains  his  position  without  the  slightest  assist- 
ance from  her,  and  never  cries.  The  early  training  of  these 
little  urchins  enables  the  mother  to  act  as  nurse  of  her  child, 
at  the  same  time  that  she  performs  her  other  avocations. 

As  I  before  remarked,  Cleopatra's  Needle  and  Pompey's 
Pillar  are  the  only  two  relics  of  the  past  remaining  in  Alexan- 
dria that  are  worthy  the  traveller's  admiration.  The  former 
is  an  elegant  obelisk,  standing  in  a  remote  part  of  the  city, 
composed  of  a  single  block  of  red  granite,  69  feet  high,  and 
covered  with  those  mysterious  hieroglyphics  which  so  power- 
fully excite,  and  yet  baffle,  the  curiosity  of  the  traveller  in 
Egypt.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  fine  monument  of  antiquity 
is  very  inappropriately  named,  as  it  bears  but  a  very  remote 
resemblance  to  a  needle,  and,  even  if  it  did,  the  beautiful 
Queen  whose  name  it  bears,  if  history  does  not  do  her  great 
injustice,  was  much  more  skilled  in  ogling  than  sewing.  An- 
other obelisk  of  the  same  dimensions  lies  prostrate  near  the 
more  celebrated  Needle  ;  it  is  supposed  that  both  were  brought 
from  Thebes  or  Heliopolis,  to  adorn  the  entrance  to  the  palace 
of  the  Ptolemies. 

The  celebrated  pillar  that  bears  the  name  of  Caesar's  great 
rival  stands  alone  in  a  desolate  plain  of  sand  and  gravel  with- 
out the  city.  It  rests  upon  a  pedestal  twelve  feet  high,  and 
consists  of  a  round,  highly  polished  shaft  of  red  granite,  90 
feet  in  height,  surmounted  by  a  somewhat  rudely  executed 
Corinthian  capital,  which  adds  ten  more  feet  to  its  elevation. 
This  lonely  column,  whose  uses  and  object  are  now  buried  in 
mystery,  possessed  for  me  a  peculiar  interest,  as  being  the  first 
of  those  wonderful  Egyptian  antiquities  which  since  my  child- 
hood have  been  the  objects  of  my  wondering  imagination. 
Then  the  scene  in  the  midst  of  which  it  stands  is  at  once 
novel,  picturesque,  and  peculiarly  African  in  its  character. 
The  scorched  plain,  reflecting  the  rays  of  the  burning  sun, 
realized  my  ideas  of  a  desert.     Then  the  large  garden  in  the 
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distance — the  long  feathery  branches  of  the  lofty  palm-trees, 
gracefully  stirred  by  every  passing  breeze — the  heavy  bunches 
of  the  ripened  dates,  richly  contrasting  their  bright  scarlet  hue 
with  the  beautiful  golden  tint  of  their  pendent  stems — the 
broad  green  leaves  of  the  luxuriant  banana-trees,  half  conceal- 
ing their  tempting  clusters  of  delicious  fruit — the  unsightly 
prickly  pear,  rearing  some  twenty  feet  its  huge  mass  of  round 
thorny  leaves — were  all  mingled  in  the  rich  luxuriance  of  the 
tropics,  and  excited  my  wonder  and  admiration. 

Influenced  by  the  universal  decay  which  has  spread  over 
the  entire  East,  Alexandria  at  one  time  was  reduced  to  6,000 
inhabitants  ;  but  under  the  administration  of  Mehemet  Ali  it 
increased  to  80,000,  and  now  considerably  exceeds  that  num- 
ber, and  is  rapidly  regaining  its  importance  among  commercial 
cities.  M. 


LETTER  XXIX. 

Cairo,  1849. 
Grand  Cairo,  the  successor  of  Thebes,  Memphis,  and 
Alexandria,  as  the  capital  of  Egypt,  is  the  only  substantial 
evidence  left  by  the  Saracens  of  their  presence  in  the  land  of 
the  Pharaohs.  The  foundation  of  the  old  city  was  laid  upon 
the  spot  where  Amru,  the  conqueror  of  Egypt,  pitched  his 
tent  in  638.  Moez,  one  of  the  Fatimite  dynasty,  who  had 
long  enjoyed  sovereignty  in  Africa,  independent  of  the  Caliphs 
of  Bagdad,  in  972  overran  Egypt,  and  made  Cairo,  which 
henceforward  was  called  the  Grand,  the  capital  of  his  newly- 
acquired  dominions.  But  the  real  glory  of  the  city  may  be 
said  to  have  commenced  with  Saladin,  so  famous  in  the  history 
of  the  Crusades,  who,  in  1171,  overthrew  the  Fatimites,  and 
made  himself  master  of  Egypt.  This  celebrated  Sultan,  the 
rival  in  heroism  and  magnanimity,  as  in  arms,  of  England's 
lion-hearted  King,  was  not  so  much  occupied  by  the  conquest 
of  Syria  and  the  wars  of  the  Crusaders  as  to  lack  time  for 
the  improvement  of  his  capital.  He  pulled  down  the  old 
walls,  which  were  of  brick,  and  erected  new  ones  of  stone, 
which  he  adorned  by  handsome  gateways,  and  strengthened 
by  massive  towers.  Magnificent  public  buildings  every  where 
sprang  up ;  numerous  mosques  beautified  the  city ;  large  cis- 
terns were  built ;  extensive  aqueducts  constructed  ;  and  Cairo 
assumed  an  appearance  of  splendor  it  has  never  known  since. 
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The  gradual  decline  of  the  city,  in  population  and  importance, 
has  continued,  even  during  the  strong-handed  administration 
of  Mehemet  AH,  for  within  the  last  few  years  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants  has  shrunk  from  300,000  to  200,000. 

The  modern  city  is  sufficiently  filthy  and  picturesque  in 
its  appearance  to  be  very  appropriately  termed  Oriental.  Its 
houses,  of  dark  gray  stone,  unlike  those  of  Constantinople, 
and  even  Alexandria,  are  very  lofty,  and  throw  an  eternal 
gloom  over  its  extremely  narrow  streets.  These  last  are  so 
altogether  unlike  every  thing  I  have  seen,  called  by  the  same 
name,  I  think  they  richly  deserve  some  new  epithet  to  describe 
them.  A  large  majority  of  the  streets  in  Cairo  are  unpaved 
passages,  something  less  than  four  feet  wide,  and  many  of 
them  are  not  more  than  two.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  wheeled 
vehicles  are  not  in  very  general  use,  as  many  of  the  streets  in 
the  older  portion  of  the  city  are  impassable  even  for  donkeys, 
which  my  short  experience  in  the  East  has  induced  me  to  be- 
lieve could  go  any  where.  In  accordance  with  the  prevailing 
Eastern  fashion,  all  the  stories  of  the  lofty  houses  from  the 
second  up,  project  over  these  narrow  passways,  supported  by 
carved  stone  buttresses.  Even  in  streets  which  are  here  called 
wide^  the  latticed  windows  which  bulge  from  the  houses  on 
each  side  often  touch  each  other ;  and  in  the  more  narrow 
thoroughfares  the  upper  walls  of  the  houses  themselves  are 
jammed  together,  forming  a  dark  arched  way  below,  more 
nearly  resembling  an  avenue  of  some  extensive  cavern  than  a 
street  in  a  populous  city.  Upon  the  overhanging  floors  above, 
and  along  the  unpainted  walls  of  those  dismal  passages, 
ancient  spiders,  who  may  perhaps  trace  the  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  their  ancestors  to  the  time  of  Saladin,  have  for  ages 
hung  their  webs,  which,  from  the  accumulation  of  dust,  give 
to  the  whole  street  the  appearance  of  being  mournfully  arrayed 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  In  groping  his  way  through  these 
badly  ventilated  Cairo  tunnels^  a  man  can  no  longer  wonder 
at  the  damp,  mildewed  appearance  of  the  natives  ;  it  is  not 
more  natural  that  old  boots  should  become  mouldy  in  a  damp 
cellar,  than  that  human  nature  should  become  spindling  and 
mushroom-like  in  these  sunless  vats  of  humidity.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  people  here  do  not  appear  as  if  they  had 
been  recently  suffering  with  chills,  but  each  seems  a  personifi- 
cation of  an  Ague,  or  rather  a  "  dumb"  chill,  for  they  have  not 
the  energy  to  represent  the  activity  of  a  hearty  "  shake."  I 
wondered  at  the  slow  and  measured  movement  of  the  Turks, 
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but  their  apparent  indolence  may  be  attributed  as  much  to 
native  dignity  of  deportment  as  any  thing  else  ;  but  here  lazi- 
ness is  a  positive  malady,  with  which  about  two-thirds  of  the 
people  seem  to  be  dying.  If  the  late  ambitious  Pacha  could 
have  administered,  in  broken  doses,  a  little  American  enter- 
prise, he  would  have  succeeded  in  restoring  a  much  brisker 
circulation  to  the  body  corporate  of  Egypt  than  he  was  en- 
abled to  do  by  the  unmerciful  drubbings  he  so  liberally  distri- 
buted among  his  slothful  subjects. 

But  to  return  to  the  city  ;  you  must  not  suppose  that  all 
the  streets  in  this  grand  metropolis  are  as  dismal  as  those  I 
have  described,  several  of  the  bazaars  having  passages  six  feet 
wide,  and  one  or  two  of  the  streets  even  admit  the  passage  of 
a  carriage,  with  much  cracking  of  whips,  bawling  of  the  out- 
runners, and  considerable  rubbing  of  wheels  against  the  walls 
of  houses.      One  street^  which  leads  to  the  Pacha's  palace,  in 
the  famous  garden  of  Shubra,  is  planted  with  a  double  row  of 
shady  laburnum-trees,  and  is  wide  enough  to  aflford  a  delight- 
ful .carriage  drive.     It  is  as  useless  to  say  that  this  street  is 
the  pride  of  Cairo,  as  that  its  delights  are  wont  to  be  tested  by 
every  body  who  can  make  a  "  turn-out."     Scarcely  a  moment 
in  the  day  passes  that  some  government-wagon,  or  some  pri- 
vate conveyance  of  the  Pacha  is  not  seen  dashing  along  this 
shady  thoroughfare.     Then,   as  evening  approaches,  modest 
natives  on  donkeys,  rich  natives  in  handsome  English  car- 
riages, all  sorts  of  Europeans  in  ditto,  and  different  members 
of  the  Pacha's  household  in  splendid  coaches  and  four,  all  roll 
noiselessly  along  this  smooth,  unpaved  road,  to  the  different 
"  drives"  about  the  cit3\     It  at  first  seemed  rather  peculiar  to 
see  so  many  finely  finished  carriages  in  the  heart  of  Egypt ; 
but,  decidedly,  the  peculiarity  of  these  stylish  conveyances  is, 
that  each  one  is  preceded  by  a  long-winded,  long-striding  out- 
runner, on  foot,  who  -  with  an  enormous  whip,  which  he  fre- 
quently cracks,  trots  along  in  front,  warning  all  democratic 
riders  of  donkeys,  and  foot-passengers,  to  clear  the  way  for 
their  wealthy  betters.     As  might  be  readily  supposed,  these 
foot-couriers  take    a   healthy  amount  of  exercise   during  an 
evening's  drive ;   but  their  costume,  a  blue  shirt,  and  short 
pair  of  drawers,  not  being  calculated  to  impede  the  freedom  of 
motion,  they  maintain  their  position  and  their  wind  in  a  man- 
ner truly  wonderful.     I  have  seen  several  Englist-looking  in- 
dividuals, who,  appearing  desirous  of  being  in  the  extreme  of 
Egyptian  fashion,  were  galloping  on  horseback  after  one  of 
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these  persecuted  poor  devils,  as  if  they  were  doing  their  best 
to  run  him  down  ;  but  the  never-tiring  foot-courier,  although 
he  did  puff  slightly^  nevertheless  strided  along  in  advance,  and 
cracked  his  big  whip,  as  if  he  thought  it  extremely  funny  to 
be  thus  pursued  by  "  English  quality."  I  was  surprised,  in 
reading  the  Bible  the  other  day,  to  discover  that  this,  to  me, 
ridiculous  custom  was  of  such  ancient  date  among  the  Egyp- 
tians. I  find  that  Grod,  in  warning  the  Jews  through  Samuel, 
of  the  numerous  ills  that  would  be  entailed  upon  them  by 
their  wish  to  have,  like  other  nations,  a  King,  says,  among 
other  things,  that  they  will  want  "  men  to  run  before  them,"  as 
they  had  seen  the  sovereigns  of  their  old  Egyptian  masters 
have  men  to  run  before  their  chariots.  The  modern  Egyp- 
tians, and  such  resident  Europeans  as  are  desirous  of  display- 
ing their  wealth,  seem  to  consider  the  man  to  "  run  before"  an 
indispensable  accompaniment  of"  a  fashionable  turn-out,"  and 
many  of  them,  probably  without  knowing  the  origin  of  the 
ancient  fashion,  continue  the  kingly  custom  of  the  Pharaohs. 

The  bazaars  of  Cairo  present  nothing  in  themselves  suffi- 
ciently peculiar  to  merit  a  description,  after  the  attempted  one 
given  in  a  former  letter  of  those  of  Constantinople ;  but  the 
busy  crowd  of  human  beings  who  thronged  these  only  lively 
portions  of  a  dull  Eastern  city  arrested  my  attention,  by  the 
novelty  of  their  costume,  and  their  furious  mode  of  driving  a 
bargain.  Upon  first  elbowing  my  way  into  one  of  the  most 
frequented  bazaars,  it  appeared  filled  with  a  moving  and  noisy 
mass  of  fluttering  gowns,  big  turbans,  and  little  donkeys,  which 
seemed  altogether  too  inextricably  involved  ever  to  develop 
any  thing  like  individuality.  But  by  degrees  it  became  evi- 
dent that  there  were  thin,  dark-visaged  specimens  of  humani- 
ty, clothed  in  and  mounted  upon  those  last-mentioned  articles, 
and  that  from  them  proceeded  this  hubbub,  which  had  ap^ 
peared  to  me  so  little  human  in  its  character.  Every  variety 
in  color  and  length  of  gown,  from  the  primitive  costume  of  a 
certain  well-known  bend  on  the  Mississippi,  called  Shirt  Tail, 
to  the  flowing  robes  of  a  rich  merchant  of  Cairo,  was  here  pre- 
sented; and  white  cotton  shirts  and  blue  silk  gowns  pushed 
and  shouted  on  each  other,  as  if  only  democratic  rule  was  tol- 
erated in  the  bazaars. 

Nothing  could  be  more  purely  Oriental,  or  less  graceful, 
than  the  enormous  turbans  and  long  gowns  worn  by  the  better 
class  of  Egyptians.  The  toilet  of  a  rich  merchant  consists 
of  a  shirt  of  particularly  scanty  dimeusions — a  full  pair  of 
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drawers  which  reach  to  and  are  gathered  at  the  knee  ;  a 
straight-waisted  vest,  with  some  little  embroidery  ;  and  three 
gowns  of  different  colors  and  names,  each  one  being  open  only 
at  the  throat,  and  falling  to  the  heels.  About  these  is  tight- 
ly bound  a  much  smaller  cincture  than  is  ordinarily  worn  by 
the  Turks,  into  which  is  stuck  the  brass,  somewhat  dagger- 
shaped  instrument  for  pen  and  ink,  universally  worn  by  East- 
ern merchants.  The  head  is  enveloped  in  a  huge  white  turban, 
bound  in  a  more  fanciful  manner  about  the  tarboiiclte  than 
among  the  Turks ;  and  the  feet  are  stuck  into  those  eternal 
red  morocco  slippers,  which  seem  to  have  been  invented  to  pre- 
vent any  thing  like  grace  or  activity,  and  to  give  the  whole 
Eastern  race  the  same  awkward  waddle.  The  gowns,  which 
are  of  very  sleek  Damascus  silk,  usually  red  or  blue,  striped 
with  white,  as  they  are  cut  very  scant,  cling  most  ungracefully 
about  the  person  notwithstanding  their  number,  and  somewhat 
unnecessarily  display  the  lank  proportions  of  the  wearer ;  and 
the  large  white  turban,  overshadowing  the  slim  body,  looks  as 
much  out  of  proportion  as  a  very  big  pigeon-house  mounted 
upon  a  very  small  pole.  So  the  well-dressed  Egyptian,  in  de- 
fiance of  his  glossy  gowns,  many  yards  of  fine  turban,  and  the 
indispensable  red  shoes,  cuts  but  a  sorry  figure,  and,  instead  of 
creating  envy  or  admiration  in  the  stranger,  excites  his  pity  that 
fashion  should  have  condemned  him  to  carry  such  a  dispropor- 
tionate load  upon  his  head.  Every  thing  in  the  Egyptian  cos- 
tume, except  the  turban,  is  decidedly  eff'eminate  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  is  calculated  to  foster  the  innate  laziness  of  the  people. 
I  would  defy  the  most  energetic  man  to  be  guilty  of  any  thing 
like  activity,  with  such  a  quantity  of  superfluous  silk  or  cot- 
ton dangling  about  his  heels,  and  must  therefore  make  allow- 
ances for  the  sloth  of  a  people  whose  customs  thus  place  their 
legs  in  silken  ''stocks."  They,  however,  submit  to  the  con- 
finement imposed  by  these  silken  appendages  with  a  sleepy 
patience,  somewhat  unaccountable  to  a  restless  American. 
Oh !  and  I  forgot  to  say  that  very  great  personages  wear  over 
the  sundry  gowns  a  heavy  cloth  cloak,  lined  with  fur,  and 
having  sleeves,  which  cumbersome  article  of  dress  is  worn  in 
warm  weather  for  grandeur^  and  in  cold  for  comfort  and  digni- 
ty combined.  You  may  form  an  idea  how  much  more  oppres- 
sive is  the  weight  of  dignity  carried  by  an  Egyptian  grandee 
than  by  great  personages  in  other  countries,  where  the  ther- 
mometer is  not  given  to  standing  at  120. 

Now  for  the  ladies,  whose  shrill  notes  are  not  to  be  drown* 
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ed  even  in  the  noisy  bazaar.  I  have  not  become  so  much  im- 
bued with  Oriental  prejudices  as  to  place  the  men  first  on 
account  of  their  fancied  superiority  in  the  East.  I  have  done 
60  merely  because  I  wished  to  reserve  the  feminines,  as  some- 
thing upon  which  I  delight  to  dwell,  even  when  they  are  but 
dark-browed  Egyptians.  By  one  of  those  unaccountable  freaks 
of  fashion,  which  I  find  rules  in  the  bazaars  as  rigorously  as  in 
Broadway,  corpulence^  in  a  land  where  all  things  are  as  pro- 
verbially "  lean  "  as  ''  Pharaoh's  kine,"  is  esteemed  an  especial 
beauty  in  a  woman.  What  on  earth  the  good  ladies  of  Cairo 
can  do  to  themselves,  to  counterfeit  this  peculiar  charm,  is  a 
mystery  to  me,  unless  they  wear  a  sort  of  all-pervading  "  bus- 
tle," which  envelopes  them  from  the  head  downward.  What- 
ever the  secret  may  be,  they  are  seen  waddling  along,  about 
the  size  and  very  much  the  form  of  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
feather-beds,  which  still,  in  the  roadside  inns  of  the  West, 
threaten  suffocation  to  the  adventurous  traveller  who  rashly 
plunges  into  them  without  previous  preparation.  The  head- 
dress of  the  Cairo  ladies  differs  from  that  of  the  poorer  classes 
of  Egyptians,  as  the  long  strip  falling  over  the  face  is  white 
not  black,  and  is  attached  to  the  head  handkerchief  by  a  white 
strap,  instead  of  the  string  through  the  brass  tube,  as  before 
described  in  my  letter  from  Alexandria.  Over  the  outer  mass 
of  wadding  and  woman  is  worn  a  loose  pelisse  of  what,  I  be- 
lieve, with  us  is  called  changeable  silk,  at  least  that  which  re- 
sembles the  breast  of  a  wild  pigeon,  and  is  very  rich  in  its  ap- 
pearance ;  from  beneath  this  glittering  garment  peeps  a  pair 
of  very  full,  striped  silk  pantaloons,  that  fall  to  the  same 
awkward  foot  arrangements  of  yellow  morocco  which  shackle 
the  ladies  of  Constantinople ;  and,  lastly,  over  the  head,  and 
enveloping  the  entire  person,  except  a  narrow  space  in  front, 
is  worn  what  seemed  to  me  a  whole  piece  of  plain  black  silk, 
which  very  decidedly  heightened  the  puffy  appearance  of  the 
whole  figure.  Keally,  padded  and  wrapped  up  in  the  black 
silk  as  she  was,  it  is  no  far-fetched  simile  to  compare  her  to 
one  of  those  plump  feather-beds,  well  beaten  up  in  the  middle, 
with  a  changeable  sik  counterpane  and  black  curtains. 

On  each  side  of  the  said  white  strap,  beam'  those  famous 
black  eyes  of  which  we  read  so  much  in  Oriental  romances — 
their  exquisite  beauty  and  native  softness  heightened  to  a 
maddening  degree  by  the  dark  tinge  of  kohl^  with  which  East- 
ern beauties  have,  time  out  of  mind,  dyed  their  eyelids. 
And  just  peeping  from  under  the  black  silk  canopy  are  the 
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proper  number  of  digits  stained  with  henna^  according  to  the 
approved  manner — completing  the  shrouded  picture  of  East- 
ern loveliness,  about  which  even  the  most  common-place  tour- 
ists rant,  and  poets  run  positively  mad.  Whether  it  was 
that  I  had  not  gotten  rid  of  all  my  Arkansas  bad  taste — whe- 
ther the  ladies  of  modern  times  had  lost  the  secret  of  beauti- 
fying the  eyes  with  JwJd — whether  the  henna^2,^  of  a  very  in- 
ferior quality,  giving  too  dark  and  yellowish  a  stain,  I  know 
not ;  but  certain  I  am,  that  I  discovered  none  of  the  charms 
about  these  two  articles  of  an  Oriental  toilet,  which  even  mo- 
dern travellers  have  been  bamboozled  into  believing  actually 
exist  any  where  else,  than  in  those  poetical  frenzies  the  Ara- 
bian Nights.  The  dark  rim  around  the  eyes,  and  the  yellow- 
ish black  stains  about  the  fingers,  and  even  in  the  palms  of 
the  hands,  to  my  unpoetical  eyes,  looked  very  much  as  if  the 
ladies  had  been  engaged  in  the  juvenile  Western  amusement 
of  gathering  green  walnuts,  and  had  come  to  a  general  battle 
as  to  the  division  of  spoils.  This  is  at  least  a  very  natural 
mode  of  a  Western  man's  accounting  for  stained  hands  and 
"  black  eyes^''  which  are  notoriously  the  results  of  walnut-ga- 
thering and  fisticuffs.  And  yet  I  have  met  with  men,  not 
otherwise  addicted  to  exaggeration,  whose  heads  were  fo  per- 
fectly crammed  with  Orientalism^  that  they  would  go  into 
ecstasies  about  the  '^  melting  softness,"  ravishing  ^'beauty," 
&c.,  &c.,  imparted  to  the  eyes  by  kohl. 

As  different  as  are  the  pursuits,  tastes,  and  positions  of 
men  and  women  in  Egypt,  according  to  the  customs  of  all 
Eastern  countries,  there  is  one  passion  which  amounts  to  a 
positive  weakness  in  both  sexes — the  inordinate  fondness  for 
donkey  riding.  Indeed,  if  I  were  called  upon  to  mention  the 
peculiarity,  decidedly  ''  the  feature"  of  Cairo,  I  should  with- 
out hesitation  say  donkeys  !  Donkeys  are  seen  every  where, 
in  the  bazaars,  in  the  streets,  in  the  boats,  and  in  the  houses. 
Every  body  rides  donkeys ;  old  and  young,  for  business,  for 
pleasure,  or  sight  seeing,  call  a  donkey  and  its  attendant  boy 
into  requisition.  They  are  used  for  transporting  merchandise, 
for  bringing  the  marketing,  and  for  galloping  travellers — in 
short,  the  donkeys  do  the  entire  carrying -trade  of  Cairo,  and 
pack  every  thing,  whether  beef  or  merchandise,  from  a  "  live 
English  lord  "  to  a  bale  of  calico.  If  an  unsuspecting  travel- 
ler issues  from  his  hotel  and  pauses  an  instant  before  the  door, 
he  is  immediately  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  donkey-boys  and 
their  accompanying   charges ;   but  if  he  hesitates  a  moment 
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longer,  he  is  literally  tied  up  in  a  living  knot  of  donkeys,  that 
turn  and  twist  about  him  as  frightfully  as  the  serpents  of 
Medusa's  head.  But  if  a  wary  individual,  who  has  before  been 
tied  up,  comes  forth,  he  at  once  beckons  to  a  boy,  which,  al- 
though there  is  always  a  general  rush,  prevents  the  very  dis- 
agreeable consequences  I  have  mentioned.  He  mounts  his 
donkey,  that  is  kept  at  the  desired  pace  by  the  boy,  carrying 
a  short  stick  with  a  sharp  point  of  iron  inserted  in  the  end  of 
it,  with  which  he  pokes  him  from  behind,  when  a  motion  to 
that  effect  is  made  by  the  rider.  The  saddle  is  a  carpet-pad 
with  a  large  luni'p  before,  covered  with  leather,  on  which  the 
hands  of  the  rider,  when  wearied,  are  expected  to  rest ;  but  the 
ambling  gait  of  the  little  animal  itself  is  very  easy  and  plea- 
sant, after  a  man  becomes  accustomed  to  having  his  feet  so 
near  the  ground  in  this  peculiar  kind  of  transportation,  which 
at  first  seemed  a  sort  of  a  cross  between  riding  and  walking. 
The  boys,  who  nearly  always  know  a  few  words  of  English,  are 
full  of  mischief,  and  nothing  delights  them  more  than  a  race, 
especially  when  some  of  the  party  are  bad  riders,  and  don't 
like  running  as  much  as  they  do  themselves. 

The  ladies,  as  I  before  mentioned,  are  devotedly  fond  of 
donkey-riding,  and  when  mounted  cut  a  most  remarkable 
figure,  as  their  saddles  are  like  those  of  the  men,  except  they 
are  covered  with  a  pile  of  carpets,  that  raised  them  considera- 
bly above  their  charger.  The  fair  creatures  are  masculine 
enough  to  "  ride  straddle,"  and  with  their  knees  drawn,  by  the 
short  stirrups,  almost  up  to  their  chins,  and  with  the  super- 
abundance of  black  silk  always  worn,  so  arranged  about  the 
elbows  and  legs  as  to  catch  the  greatest  amount  of  wind,  they 
look  very  like  inflated  balloons  about  to  ascend  from  these 
unusual  elevations.  They  are  to  be  seen  slowly  jogging  along, 
thus  mounted,  in  little  processions,  carrying  with  them  their 
entire  nursery,  and  a  useless  number  of  servants,  one  of  whom 
walks  on  each  side,  as  if  to  prevent  their  mistress  falling  oflf, 
and  another  behind  to  push  up  the  donkey  :  whole  harems, 
with  all  their  little  ones,  turn  out  to  take  an  airing  in  this 
peculiar  manner.  But  a  person  must  not  suppose  that  the 
shady  roads  leading  from  Cairo  are  occupied  exclusively  by 
these  agreeable  little  family  parties.  At,  all  hours,  the  beard- 
ed portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  seen  ambling  along  on  their 
donkeys — but  without  casting  even  a  passing  glance  of  curio- 
sity at  their  feminine  neighbors. 

This  apparent  indifference  to  the  presence  of  the  sex  arises 
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from  the  fact  that  it  is  considered  the  greatest  possible  breach 
of  Eastern  etiquette  to  stare  at  a  woman,  even  when  there  is 
nothing  to  be  seen,  except  a  pair  of  shining  black  eyes,  and 
the  awkwardly  arranged  muzzles,  sported  by  the  fair  ones  of 
Cairo.  Crowds  of  foot-passengers  are  also  seen  hurrying 
along — Arab  women  with  huge  packs  upon  their  heads,  and 
the  men  laboriously  urging  on  loaded  donkeys.  Little  square 
dust-carts  on  two  horridly  screeching  wheels  are  jolting  along 
after  their  respective  donkeys,  and  low  drays  on  little  wheels 
not  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter  are  dragged  along 
by  a  single  long-legged,  slim-bodied,  short-horned  ox,  in 
shafts.  All  these,  with  the  handsome  carriages,  in  the  even- 
ing present  a  busy  and  animated  scene.  M. 
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Cairo,  1849. 

Cairo,  although  a  "  grand"  city,  contains  no  antiquities, 
and  few  public  places  worthy  of  an  especial  visit ;  but  the 
guide-books  and  dragomen  insist  upon  the  traveller's  making 
various  excursions  into  the  surrounding  country.  That  to 
the  pyramids  a  man's  instinct  would  lead  him  to  take  ;  then 
there  is  the  petrified  forest,  which  might  be  much  more  ap- 
propriately termed  a  wood-pile  than  a  forest^  as  pieces  of 
petrified  wood  in  chips  are  scattered  about  in  considerable 
quantities,  but  scarcely  sufficient  to  entitle  the  place  to  the 
stately  name  that  has  been  applied  to  it.  Then  there  are  the 
ruins  of  Heliopolis,  the  once  magnificent  "  abode  of  the  sun," 
which  consists  of  a  solitary  obelisk,  rearing  itself  from  the 
midst  of  a  cultivated  garden.  This  one,  like  all  the  others  of 
ancient  Egypt,  consists  of  a  single  block  of  red  granite,  and  is 
68  feet  high,  and  6  feet  square  at  the  base.  I  cannot  suffi- 
ciently express  my  admiration  of  these  elegant  ornaments  of 
ancient  Egyptian  architecture.  Their  gracefully  tapering 
forms,  the  beautifully  cut  hieroglyphics  that  adorn  every  face, 
and^  the  wonder  of  their  being  cut  from  single  masses  of 
granite,  give  them  a  beauty  and  interest  which  nothing  in 
modern  architecture  has  yet  equalled.  Then  there  is  the 
identical  tree  under  which  Joseph  and  Mary  rested  when  they 
fled  with  our  Saviour  into  Egypt,  and  many  other  little  tours 
of  very. thrilling  interest  to  those  who  have  never  made  them. 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  city  itself  is 
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the  number  of  shady  drives  and  roads,  which  lead  from  all 
portions  of  it.  I  was  not  prepared  for  so  much  verdure  in  the 
heart  of  Egypt,  and,  with  the  encroaching  desert  on  every  side, 
the  number  and  variety  of  the  trees  about  Cairo  become  a 
curiosity  even  to  a  man  accustomed  to  the  forest  wilds  of  the 
West.  Double  rows  of  laburnums,  whose  slightly  drooping 
branches  interlock  each  other,  and  wide-spreading  plane-trees, 
generally  form  these  delightfully  cool  retreats  from  the  scorch- 
ing sun.  Natural  hedges  of  prickly  pears,  that  grow  in  enor- 
mous masses,  and  the  gracefully  waving  reeds  peculiar  to 
Egypt,  shut  in  these  charming  highways,  along  whose  sides  run 
constant  streams  of  fresh  water.  The  difficulty  is,  that,  in  ar- 
riving at  these  favorite  resorts  of  all  classes  of  people,  a  man 
is  compelled  to  pass  through  the  suburbs,  which  present  exag- 
gerated features  of  that  squalid  misery  usually  assembled  in 
the  outskirts  of  great  cities.  I  have  never  witnessed  such 
filth,  such  an  entire  absence  of  every  thing  like  comfort  or 
convenience,  as  in  the  little  groups  of  Egyptian  huts.  They 
are  some  six  or  seven  feet  high,  built  of  rough  stone,  without 
an  opening  of  any  kind  except  a  hole  in  the  side,  which  serves 
as  a  door,  in  and  out  of  which  the  people  crawl.  The  rude 
piles  of  boughs  and  rubbish,  which  surmount  as  a  roof  these 
wretched  kennels,  scarcely  break  the  power  of  the  sun's  rays, 
and  are  no  protection  against  the  heavy  rains  of  winter.  In 
these  miserable  abodes  the  poor  Arabs  swelter  during  summer 
and  freeze  in  winter.  They  are  crowded  together  without  re- 
gularity, and  are  shared  by  the  family  with  their  dogs,  goats, 
chickens,  and  every  species  of  disgusting  vermin  peculiar  to 
Egypt.  Seated  on  the  shady  sides  of  the  narrow  passways 
are  old  women  in  their  blue  gowns,  and  their  black  muzzles ; 
children  of  all  sizes,  with  swarms  of  flies  clinging  to  their  eyes 
and  noses ;  mangy  dogs,  and  lean  goats,  that  do  not  at  all 
heighten  the  charms  of  the  place.  Sore  eyes  appear  to  be  a 
confirmed  habit  of  the  Egyptians,  which  they  rather  cultivate 
than  otherwise,  as  they  think  that  ivashing  is  the  worst  pos- 
sible thing  they  could  do  for  them,  and  as  they  are  much  too 
lazy  to  brush  off  the  feasting  flies,  that  would  run  any  other 
people  mad.  The  children  are  the  filthiest,  most  "unhealthy- 
looking  little  devils  possible,  and  yet  their  anxious  mothers 
are  eternally  haunted  by  the  dread  of  "  the  evil  eye"  that  some 
covetous  bachelor  among  the  Christians  might  cast  upon  their 
dirty  little  responsibilities.  A  man's  bump  of  philoprogeni- 
tiveness  must  be  large  indeed,  who  could  regard  with  any 
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other  feeling  than  disgust  these  animated  little  masses  of  flies 
and  dirt,  that  retire  like  frightened  rabbits  at  the  approach  of 
a  stranger,  but  never  omit  to  cry  "  buckcheesh"  from  the  dis- 
tance. This  word,  used  in  begging,  is  early  learned,  and  not 
readily  forgotten,  by  the  traveller  in  the  East,  as  he  is  assailed 
by  it  at  every  turn  and  by  every  class  of  people. 

The  slave  market  still  continues  one  of  the  lions  of  Cairo. 
Those  exposed  publicly  for  sale  are  the  ugliest  possible  negroes 
from  Darfur,  who  appear  extremely  contented  with  themselves 
and  all  the  world,  and  look  forward  to  being  sold  as  much  the 
happiest  event  of  their  lives.  A  single  blanket,  not  the  clean- 
est in  the  world,  wraps  them  around,  and  their  hair,  several 
inches  long,  arranged  in  countless  little  plaits,  and  profusely 
greased  with  rancid  butter,  gives  to  their  large  heads  the  ap- 
pearance of  twine  mops,  with  which  the  dirty  boilers  of  a 
steamer  had  been  recently  swabbed.  When  sold  they  are  at 
once  clothed,  and  are  much  better  treated  by  their  masters 
than  they  have  been  accustomed  to  at  home  ;  a  new  existence 
opens  before  them,  they  become  Mohammedans — and  at  the 
end  of  seven  years  they  are  freed  by  the  laws  of  the  Koran, 
as  slaves  were  among  the  Jews.  The  market  consists  of  exten- 
sive inclosures,  around  the  high  walls  of  which  are  built  the 
apartments  of  the  slaves,  where  the  women  are  seen  chatter- 
ing as  noisily  and  gayly  as  parrots,  but  instantly  assume  all 
the  airs  and  graces  which  they  imagine  to  be  fascinating  when 
a  supposed  purchaser  makes  his  appearance.  In  other  apart- 
ments are  seen  those  unhappy  victims  to  Oriental  suspicion, 
the  eunuchs.  Although  young,  the  blight  of  age  already  seems 
upon  them ;  they  know  none  of  the  joys  and  sports  of  child- 
hood ;  a  settled  gloom  rests  upon  their  features,  and  they 
seem  weighed  down  by  the  misery  of  their  degraded  condition. 
Egypt  has  the  infamy  of  furnishing  the  rest  of  the  Eastern 
world  with  these  maimed  guardians  of  harems.  They  are 
brought  when  children  from  their  own  country,  and  left  by 
the  slave  merchants  at  Esneh,  a  town  upon  the  Nile,  where 
this  outrage  against  nature  is  performed  by  men  who  make 
it  a  profession.  The  operation  is  not  confined  to  simply  cas- 
trating them,  but  the  entire  genitals  are  shaved  closely  off  with 
a  razor,  leaving  a  ghastly  wound,  upon  which  scalding  hot  oil 
is  poured  to  sear  it.  And  so  terrible  is  it,  that  nine  out  of 
ten  of  the  unfortunate  blacks  who  undergo  it  never  recover. 
Those  who  survive  are  then  carried  to  Cairo,  where  they  are 
gold  to  the  rich  citizens  who  can  afford  to  keep  so  expensive 
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an  appendage  as  a  eunuch.  The  merchants  sit  in  a  bazaar 
near  the  large  gate  of  the  market,  and  show  purchasers  through 
the  various  portions  of  the  inclosure  in  which  are  kept  the 
slaves.  They  are  ordinarily  as  black,  although  not  quite  so 
ugly,  as  their  sable  merchandise.  There  is  no  public  market 
now  for  white  slaves  ;  and  even  in  Constantinople,  where  there 
is  more  wealth  and  a  greater  demand,  the  Circassians  and 
Georgians  are  usually  kept  in  the  private  houses  of  the  dealers. 
'Tis  strange  that  these  caged  beauties  are  sold  by  their  parents 
or  brothers,  and  seem  to  feel  no  sentimental  repinings  at  their 
exchange  of  situations,  but,  on  the  contrary,  look  forward  to 
being  bought  by  a  rich  Turk,  as  an  event  for  which  any  sen- 
sible young  damsel  should  be  extremely  grateful. 

Although  Cairo  contains  some  400  mosques,  they  alto- 
gether lack  that  novel  and  imposing  appearance  of  the  grand 
mosques  of  Constantinople.  Their  walls  are  not  of  that  snowy 
whiteness,  they  have  not  those  magnificent  domes  and  graceful 
minarets  that  render  the  mosques  of  old  Stamboul  so  grand 
and  charming.  The  dark  gray  walls  are  often  disfigured  by 
broad  streaks  of  dirty  white  and  brown  stripes  ;  and  the  min- 
arets, instead  of  displaying  the  elegant  proportions  of  those  in 
the  city  of  Constantinople,  are  clumsily  constructed  square 
towers,  surmounted  by  an  onion-shaped  knob,  any  thing  but 
graceful. 

The  citadel  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  place  in  Cairo, 
from  its  fine  view,  its  antiquity,  and  the  bloody  recollections 
connected  with  it.  From  this  rocky  height  you  look  down 
upon  the  city  below,  which,  from  the  high-strung  poetical  de- 
scriptions of  some  travellers,  you  might  imagine  only  lacked 
a  few  crystal  castles,  with  emerald  gates,  to  make  it  a  creation 
of  enchantment.  What  there  is  in  the  crowded,  dirty- 
looking  city  below  to  inspire  such  descriptions  as  may  be 
found  in  a  late  production,  "  The  Nile  Boat,"  Baron  Mun- 
chausen might  discover,  but  not  I.  The  houses  being  all  con- 
structed of  dingy-colored  stone,  and  unpainted,  the  city  pre- 
sents an  appearance  as  little  fascinating  as  that  of  any  I  have 
ever  seen.  Within  the  walls  of  the  citadel  is  being  finished  a 
magnificent  mosque,  commenced  by  Mehemet  Ali,  and  ordered 
to  be  continued  after  his  death.  It  is  built  of  a  strange 
watered-looking  marble,  portions  of  which  are  almost  trans- 
parent ;  and,  being  in  its  form  and  decorations  a  copy  of  those 
at  Constantinople,  it  promises  to  surpass  them  in  splendor. 
There  is  an  old  hall  still  standing  within  the  citadel  which  is 
8* 
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deeply  interesting,  as  a  portion  of  the  palace  of  that  great 
warrior,  Saladin,  whose  noble  qualities  even  Christians  have 
been  delighted  to  sing.     Within  this  ancient  stronghold  is 
also  the  rather  plain  palace  of  the  crafty  Mehemet.     But  the 
citadel  borrows  its  greatest  interest  for  the  modern  traveller, 
from  the  bloody  scene  here  enacted  on  the  1st  March,  1811, 
through  the  perfidy  of  the  Pacha.     I  allude  to  the  treacherous 
massacre  of  the  Mamelukes,  470  of  whom  were  slaughtered 
in  the  passage  cut  through  the  solid  rock  leading  out  of  the 
citadel.     Mehemet  Ali,  long  distrusting  this   powerful  and 
ambitious  body,  invited  them  to  his  palace  in  the  citadel  to 
witness  some  ceremony  ;  but,  after  treating  them  with  unusual 
condescension,  he  ordered,  as  they  passed  out,  the  gates  at 
both  ends  of  the  rocky  passage  to  be  closed  upon  them,  when 
his  soldiers  butchered  them  all,  thus  hemmed  in,  without  their 
being  able  to  make  tbe  slightest  resistance.     And  yet,  men 
accustomed  to  some  appearance  of  freedom,  can  calmly  debate 
the  advisability  of  this  wholesale  murder,  dyed  a  deeper  black 
by  treachery.     In  the  eyes  of  people  accustomed  to  the  privi- 
leged license  of  royalty,  it  seems  a  king  may  be  guilty  of  every 
crime  with  impunity.     A  despot  may  commit  a  hundred  mur- 
ders, for  any  one  of  which  a  subject  would  be  made  a  pendent 
example ;  and  the  lenient  historians  will  gloss  over  the  bloody 
deed  under  the  general  head  of  State  policy^  and  lament,  in 
pathetic  terms,  the  necessity  of  the  times  which  forced  this 
unusual  severity.     I  have  no   patience  with  such  reasoning. 
I  think  Mehemet  All's  talents,  so  far  from  being  apologies  for 
his  tyranny,  should  be  eloquent  advocates  of  his  condemna- 
tion— for  he  sinned  not  through  ignorance,  but  wilfulness. 
Mehemet   has   accomplished    much ;  he   has  wonderfully  in- 
creased the  revenue  of  Egypt — he  encouraged  the  growth  of 
cotton  and  sugar,  and  established  extensive  manufactories  of 
both  articles — he  changed  the  principles  of  government,  and 
was  the  first  of  Eastern  rulers  to  introduce  European  tactics 
into  his  army  ;  but  he  was  not  the  less  a  tyrant.     His  rapacity 
enabled  him  to  make  a  display  that  dazzled  strangers,  but  his 
admirers  forgot,  like  himself,  that  the  Pacha  was  not  the  coun- 
try, and  that  rendering  Mehemet  Ali  great  did  not  make 
Egypt  happy. 

How  little  evidence  of  a  nation's  social  prosperity  is  the 
figure  it  cuts  in  history.  Egypt  occupied,  during  the  period 
of  Mehemet  All's  rule,  a  position  among  nations  that  it  has 
not  known  for  centuries,  and  may  never  know  again ;  and  yet 
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the  people  were  as  miserable  as  in  the  bloody  days  of  the 
Shepherd  Kings.  Historians  will  say  that  Egypt,  upheld  by 
the  genius  of  a  single  individual,  emerged  from  her  obscurity, 
and  Mehemet  will  find  pens  to  eulogize  him  as  the  best  of  her 
rulers.  We  will  read  of  her  increased  wealth  and  importance 
— that  she  rose  from  being  the  mean  dependent,  into  the  dan- 
gerous rival  of  Turkey  ;  but  who  will  tell  us  that  this  magni- 
ficent superstructure  was  based  in  the  misery,  and  supported 
by  the  oppression  of  the  people  ? 

The  soldiers  of  Egypt  are  not  so  entirely  Europeanized  in 
their  costume  as  those  of  Constantinople.  The  universal  red 
cap,  a  close-fitting  jacket  of  green  cloth,  the  petticoat  pants  of 
white  reaching  to  the  knee,  and  gaiters  of  the  same  color  pro- 
tecting the  rest  of  their  legs,  complete  a  uniform  less  stifi'and 
ungraceful  than  the  intended  Parisian  pants  of  the  Turks.  I 
like  this  full  style  of  pants  much,  as  it  leaves  something  of 
the  Oriental  costume,  without  detracting  at  all  from  the  free- 
dom of  the  motions  of  the  soldier. 

In  returning  from  the  citadel,  we  encountered  a  strange- 
looking  procession,  headed  by  Oriental  drummers  and  horn- 
blowers,  whose  combined  noise  was  almost  deafening.  After 
the  musicians  came  four  men,  bearing  a  strange -looking  brass 
box,  shaped  very  much  like  a  "  cold  safe" — then  rode  a  small 
boy  in  a  gaudy  suit,  very  greatly  too  large  for  him,  who  car- 
ried a  richly  embroidered  handkerchief  constantly  to  his  nose. 
His  large  white  horse  was  handsomely  caparisoned,  having  a 
well-dressed  groom  on  each  side  of  him.  Quite  a  number  of 
boys  and  women,  all  arrayed  in  gay  holiday  attire,  followed 
walking  two-and-two,  and  screeching  a  shrill  Egyptian  song  at 
the  tops  of  their  voices.  Four  men  carried,  by  a  pole  at  each 
corner,  a  flaming  red  canopy,  with  much  gold  lace  and  em- 
broidery, beneath  which  walked  a  drooping  young  woman, 
greatly  bedizzened  with  artificial  flowers,  and  supported  on 
each  side  by  an  anxious  female  friend,  armed  with  a  smelling- 
bottle,  which  was  frequently  applied  to  the  nose  of  the  young 
damsel,  who  always  sneezed  in  acknowledgment  of  the  atten- 
tion. Before  her  was  another  friend,  who  walked  backward, 
carrying  a  looking-glass  turned  toward  the  unhappy  female  ; 
and  behind  followed  two  others,  with  large  fans  composed  of 
ostrich  feathers,  who  also  appeared  extremely  solicitous  for 
the  sentimental  damsel  in  the  middle.  As  you  may  imagine, 
such  a  procession  created  no  little  astonishment,  and  not  a 
few  surmises  as  to  its    meaning.      It  was  evident  that  the 
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young  woman  under  the  canopy  was  in  some  very  trying  situ- 
ation ;  but  what  it  was,  or  why  the  boy  on  horseback,  or  the 
music,  or  the  canopy,  was  altogether  beyond  conjecture.  Upon 
returning  home,  I  found,  from  the  very  correct  work  of  Mr. 
Hale,  that  this  was  a  procession  in  honor  of  the  two  most  im- 
portant events  in  the  lives  of  men  and  women  among  all  Mus- 
sulmans— circumcision  and  marriage.  The  boy  on  the  horse, 
with  the  handkerchief,  was  to  be  circumcised,  and  the  melan- 
choly young  lady  in  the  flowers  was  to  be  married  ;  and,  as 
the  parties  were  poor,  they  united,  in  order  to  make  one  pro- 
cession answer  for  two  ceremonies.  The  brass  box  was  the 
sign  of  the  barber  who  was  to  circumcise  the  boy,  and  the  rest 
of  the  procession  was  composed  of  the  friends  of  the  boy  an  (J 
the  bride. 

The  Eygptian  ladies  arrive  at  maturity  somewhat  earlier 
than  they  do  in  less  sunny  climes,  and  the  pious  Mussulmans 
most  religiously  follow  the  example  of  their  prophet,  who  mar- 
ried his  favorite  wife,  Ayesha,  when  she  was  but  nine  years 
old.  A  damsel  in  Egypt  is  considered  marriageable  at  nine  or 
ten ;  most  of  them  are  married  before  twelve ;  and  an  unfortu- 
nate spinster  who  arrives  at  the  age  of  fourteen  is  considered 
decidedly  passee.  Such  is  the  difference  of  climate  and 
opinion  in  this  world.  M. 


LETTER  XXXI. 

Cairo,  1849. 
I  HAVE  rested  under  the  shadow  of  the  Pyramids,  those 
stupendous  monuments  of  a  tyrant's  vanity  and  a  nation's 
shame — those  imperishable  evidences  of  national  power  and 
debasement,  which,  since  the  time  of  Herodotus  till  now,  have 
been  the  subject  of  useless  surmise.  Well  have  they  been 
numbered  among  the  wonders  of  the  world  !  Though  I  stood 
at  the  base  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  gazed  upwards  at  the 
screaming  eagles  that  sailed  around  its  summit,  it  yet  seemed 
to  me  the  creation  of  a  dream.  I  could  not  deem  it  the  work 
of  human  hands.  It  was  so  vast,  so  incomprehensible,  that  my 
mind  was  lost  in  the  effort  to  appreciate  its  immensity — the 
imagination  alone  was  boundless  enough  to  grasp  its  proper- 
tions.  I  remembered  the  extent  of  a  twelve-acre  field,  and 
imagined  it  covered  by  a  hugh  pile  of  solid  masonry,  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  high,  before  I  could  familiarize  my  mind 
with  measurements  so  unusual  in  the  works  of  man. 
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Although  I  have  so  often  seen  them  described,  and  knew 
so  well  their  form  and  dimensions — although  I  was  prepared 
for  disappointment,  by  having  so  frequently  read  that  they 
failed  to  impress  the  beholder  as  deeply  as,  from  their  vast- 
ness,  they  ought — I  can  never  forget  the  bewildered  astonish- 
ment with  which  I  looked  for  the  first  time  upon  the  Pyra- 
mids. They  stand  alone  amidst  all  I  have  ever  seen  or 
imagined ;  the  world  has  nothing  to  show  like  them.  In 
magnitude  and  antiquity,  they  rival  the  works  of  great  Na- 
ture herself  !  What  must  be  the  age  of  these  extraordinary 
monuments,  when  twenty-two  hundred  years  ago  they  had 
already  outlived  even  the  legends  connected  with  their  erec- 
tion !  When  Herodotus  visited  them,  their  origin  and  use 
were  involved  in  the  same  uncertainty  that  hangs  over  them 
now.  They  witnessed  the  almost  forgotten  glory  of  their  own 
country — they  saw  the  power  of  Persia,  Greece,  Rome,  and 
Mohammed  rise  and  pass  away — and  still  they  stand  to  wit- 
ness, perhaps,  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  hundred  other  dynasties. 

It  is  painful  to  remember  that  these  pyramids  are  but  the 
magnificent  results  of  the  whimsical  vanity  of  a  tyrant,  a  des- 
pot, who,  in  his  thirst  for  immortality,  conceived  the  design 
of  perpetuating  his  name  to  the  remotest  ages,  by  rearing  a 
pile  that  should  last  with  time  itself  Despotic  power  pro 
duced  the  pyramids,  but  could  not  save  his  memory  from 
oblivion — more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  conjecture  was 
already  busy  with  his  name.  What  a  commentary  upon 
human  vanity  !  What  overwhelming  evidence  of  how  poor  a 
chance  a  man  has  of  living  with  posterity,  who  presents  no 
better  claim  to  immortality  than  the  name  of  king.  Deeds, 
not  names,  live  in  this  world,  and  the  widow's  mite  outweighs 
the  pyramids. 

These  eternal  monuments  concentrate  every  thing  that  man 
could  give  them,  except  those  seeds  of  decay,  which,  implanted 
in  himself,  he  transmits  to  all  that  proceeds  from  his  hands. 
They  appear  a  lone  exception  to  the  fleeting  duration  of  the 
grandest  human  undertakings.  Time,  that  silent  destroyer 
of  mortal  grandeur  and  beauty,  has  left  no  traces  of  his  pro- 
gress upon  the  pyramids — they  seem  rather  his  companions 
than  his  victims.  Revengeful  conquerors  have  attempted  to 
demolish  them,  as  they  have  defaced  every  other  record  of 
Egyptian  power — eager  builders  of  new  cities  have  attacked 
them  for  building  materials — royal  treasure-hunters  have  es- 
sayed their  total  destruction — yet  still  they  stand,   to  shame 
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the  fruitless  efforts  of  tliem  all  ;  human  ingenuity  reared,  but 
cannot  destroy  them.  If  the  power  which  had  erected  the 
pyramids  had  been  employed  upon  some  great  national  work, 
where  patriotism  quickened  labor,  what  might  it  not  have 
accomplished  !  But  the  builders  of  these  startling  wonders 
were  the  unhappy  victims  of  tyranny — fear,  not  ambition,  in- 
spired their  efforts,  and  theirs  was  the  melancholy  labor  of 
perpetuating,  by  these  wondrous  works,  the  recollection  of 
their  own  sufferings,  and  their  tyrant's  pride.  For  thirty 
years,  an  immense  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  miserable 
wretches,  torn  from  their  homes  and  their  employments,  and 
forced  to  perform  the  thankless  task  of  a  despot,  were  en- 
gaged upon  the  pyramids.  But,  although  this  vast  number 
of  artisans  were  engaged  so  long  upon  the  undertaking,  it  is 
difficult,  with  our  present  knowledge  of  architecture,  to  con- 
ceive the  possibility  of  rearing  enormous  piles  of  such  huge 
masses  of  stone  as  compose  the  pyramids.  Modern  art  is  un- 
able even  to  suggest  the  lost  secret  of  their  erection. 

Forgetting  all  the  learned  theories  that  have  been  advanced 
as  to  their  uses,  no  one,  familiar  with  tlie  Egyptian  passion 
for  magnificent  tombs,  can  leave  the  pyramids  with  a  doubt  as 
to  their  intention.  Although  we  have  no  positive  assurance 
that  Cheops  and  Cephernes  were  the  real  founders  of  the  two 
largest,  yet  it  seems  to  me  certain  that  they,  like  all  the 
smaller  ones,  are  the  tombs  of  powerful  monarchs,  who  were 
able  to  command  the  united  labors  of  a  mighty  nation.  Their 
being  in  the  neighborhood  of  Memphis,  the  successful  rival  of 
Thebes — their  immediate  proximity  to  curiously  constructed 
burial-places,  which  recent  excavations  have  exposed — the 
passages,  the  chambers,  and  the  sarcophagi^  which  the  labori- 
ous researches  of  modern  antiquaries  have  shown  them  to 
contain — all  tell  of  their  being  tombs.  The  remarkable  fact 
that  the  entrances  to  the  pyramids  are  all  in  the  north  face, 
and  that  the  internal  passages  have  the  same  slope  downward 
of  about  26  degrees,  has  given  rise  to  the  ingenious  conjec- 
ture, that  these  mysterious  buildings  were  intended  for  astro- 
nomical purposes.  But,  had  this  been  the  original  intention 
of  the  builders,  it  seems  to  me  the  chambers  would  have  been 
more  commodious — the  ^^passages  much  less  contracted  than 
they  are — and  the  entrances,  too,  would  never  have  been  so 
carefully  and  cunningly  closed  as  to  elude,  for  centuries,  the 
curiosity  of  a  prying  world.  The  care  displayed  in  conceal- 
ing the  entrances,  and  the  mysterious  windings  given  to  the 
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narrow  passages,  betray  the  jealous  wish  to  hide  the  precious 
tomb  from  the  possibility  of  desecration.  The  sarcophagus 
is  much  too  large  ever  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  pas- 
sage— it  must  have  taken  its  position  during  the  erection  of 
the  building — and  then  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  architect  was 
exercised  in  rendering  difficult  the  passage,  which  was  neces- 
sarily left  for  the  admission  of  the  King's  body. 

The  largest  pyramid,  which  ordinarily  bears  the  name  of 
Cheops,  was  opened  as  early  as  820,  by  one  of  the  Caliphs, 
who  was  encouraged  in  his  arduous  undertaking  by  the  hope 
of  the  incalculable  treasures  which  were  supposed  to  enrich  the 
tomb  of  the  Egyptian  King.  The  entrance,  which  seems  pro- 
tected from  the  enormous  weight  above  by  two  blocks  of  gran- 
ite, forming  a  sort  of  pointed  arch,  is  some  feet  to  the  east  of 
the  centre  of  the  pyramid,  and  thirty  feet  above  its  base. 
The  passage,  about  three  feet  and  a  half  square,  and  lined 
with  highly  polished  granite,  slopes  downward  for  about  one 
hundred  feet,  and  there  communicates  with  another,  that, 
turning  sharp  to  the  right,  conducts  the  traveller  up  an  in- 
clined plane  to  an  aparkiient,  seventeen  feet  long,  fourteen 
wide,  and  twelve  high,  which  travellers  call  the  queen's 
chamber.  Ascending  another  passage,  even  steeper  than  the 
first,  and  once  more  turning  at  right  angles,  you  stand  within 
what  is  called  the  King's  chamber,  thirty-seven  feet  long, 
seventeen  wide,  and  twenty  high,  lined  all  round  with  large 
slabs  of  highly  polished  granite,  reaching  from  the  floor  to  the 
ceiling.  Here  the  large  stone  sarcophagus  stands,  and  here, 
undoubtedly,  the  King  was  buried.  The  passages  being  so 
deep  and  slippery,  entering  the  pyramid  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult, and  rendered  the  assistance  of  a  couple  of  Arabs  very 
acceptable  ;  the  smoke  from  our  numerous  candles  made  the 
close  atmosphere  of  these  narrow  places  still  more  oppressive, 
and  we  were  happy  once  more  to  issue  into  the  open  air.  All 
in  the  mysterious  chamber  was  bare  and  unadorned — the 
sarcophagus  was  empty,  and  the  top  gone.  The  fitful 
light  of  our  candles  illumined  its  dark  shining  walls, 
and  the  swarthy  Arabs  heightened  the  peculiar  effect  of 
the  place.  These  last,  forming  themselves  into  a  circle,  per- 
formed around  the  sarcophagus,  with  many  wild  shouts  and 
gestures,  a  fantastic  dance,  somewhat  like  that  of  our  Indians. 
And  was  ii.  for  a  scene  like  this  that  so  many  lives  were  lost, 
so  much  happiness  sacrificed,  and  treasure  squandered  by  am- 
bitious Cheops  ?    Although  he  attempted  to  hide  his  worthless 
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body  under  a  pile  so  prodigious,  yet  more  than  a  thousand  years 
ago  his  tomb  was  pillaged,  and  his  embalmed  corpse  torn  from 
its  resting-place,  and  now^  in  the  empty,  deserted  chamber,  the 
miserable  Arabs  performed  a  hooting  dance  of  triumph.  He 
was  happy,  at  least,  in  not  being  able  to  see  into  the  future. 
Other  chambers,  deep  pits,  and  still  more  difficult  passages 
have  been  explored  in  different  portions  of  the  pyramids,  but 
without  throwing  any  light  upon  their  probable  uses.  The 
grand  pyramid  is  not  entirely  perfect,  the  point  being  gone, 
leaving  a  level  space  on  the  top,  to  which  I  mounted,  about 
twenty-two  feet  square.  Its  outer  coating  and  many  layers  of 
the  outer  stones  are  gone,  having  been  plundered  by  the  Sul- 
tans to  build  mosques  and  other  public  places  at  Cairo. '  But 
although  rough,  its  general  outlines  are  remarkably  preserved, 
showing  no  evidence  of  decay,  except  the  violence  done  it 
when  used  for  a  time  as  a  quarry. 

The  extent  of  the  second  pyramid  is  eleven  acres  in  area, 
and  453  feet  in  height.  It  appears  perfect  in  the  formation, 
although  those  who  have  ascended  it  say  that  the  apex  is 
broken  off;  but  this  does  not  appear  from  the  ground.  Like 
the  other,  it  had  been  opened  by  the  caliphs,  but  so  carefully 
reclosed  as  to  baffle  all  efforts,  until  the  enterprising  Belzoni 
succeeded,  in  1816,  in  again  opening  it.  The  passages  and 
chambers  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  great  pyramid, 
except  that  the  sarcophagus  was  found  buried  in  the  floor. 
The  outer  coating  of  polished  granite,  which  originally  gave 
all  the  pyramids  beautifully  smooth  surfaces,  remains  perfect 
for  about  150  feet  from  the  summit,  as  if  it  had  wearied  the 
destroyers  in  their  work.  This  one  is  usually  ascribed  to 
Cephernes,  the  son  and  successor  of  Cheops. 

The  third  pyramid  is  two  acres  in  area,  and  203  feet  in 
height,  and  has  some  portion  of  its  outer  coating  of  granite 
remaining.  It,  like  the  other  two,  was  found  by  Colonel 
Vyse  to  have  been  opened  by  the  Caliphs.  This  one  com- 
pletes the  Geezeh  group  of  pyramids,  which  are  but  ten  miles 
from  Cairo. 

Near  them  is  the  famous  Sphinx,  which,  had  it  been  situ- 
ated any  where  else  than  near  the  pyramids,  would  have  ex- 
cited that  wonder  which  it  so  richly  deserves ;  but  my  mind 
was  yet  stunned  by  gazing  on  its  stupendous  neighbors,  and 
seemed  unable  to  appreciate  any  thing,  however  wonderful, 
which  was  as  small  as  the  Sphinx.  I  had  come  from  moun- 
tains to  gaze  upon  an  astonishing  piece  of  sculpture.     I  had 
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come  from  what  seemed  the  work  of  enchantment  to  visit 
something  which,  although  astonishing,  yet  seemed  to  bear  the 
impress  of  mortality  about  it.  I  shall,  however,  remind  your 
readers  of  the  dimensions  of  this  wonder  in  sculpture,  cut 
from  a  single  block  of  stone,  with  the  hope  that  they  may  do 
it  that  justice  which  I  failed  to  do.  From  the  belly  to  the 
top  of  the  head  is  sixty-three  feet,  the  leonine  portion  of 
the  body  is  143  feet  long,  and  the  circumference  of  the  head 
is  103  feet.  The  huge  legs  and  paws  are  of  masonry,  and  ex- 
tend 50  feet.  When  I  remember  that  proportions  so  gigantic 
are  hewn  from  a  single  mass  of  rock,  I  feel  amazed  that  I 
was  not  more  deeply  impressed  at  the  moment  of  my  visit  to 
the  Sphinx.  But  my  mind  was  filled  by  the  impression  of 
the  pyramids,  which  left  no  room  for  any  thing  of  less  gran- 
deur. Now  I  feel  that  the  Sphinx  is  the  worthy  companion 
even  of  the  pyramids ;  and  the  longer  I  dwell  upon  it,  the 
more  difiicult  I  find  it  to  conceive  that  such  a  monster  could 
have  been  produced  from  one  enormous  block  of  stone.  The 
absence  of  the  nose  gives  this  remarkable  figure  an  appearance 
of  much  greater  mutilation  than  really  exists  about  its  head. 
The  bushy  hair,  enormous  ears,  eyes,  and  mouth,  remain  in 
very  tolerable  preservation,  although  I  could  not  discover 
that  exquisitely  mild  expression  which  some  profess  to  find  in 
its  face.  To  me  it  appeared  a  hideous  mask  of  stone,  nor 
would  imagination  paint  it  any  thing  else. 

There  are  great  numbers  of  pyramids  scattered  over  va- 
rious portions  of  Egypt,  but  by  far  the  most  remarkable  are 
those  of  Geezeh,  already  described,  and  those  of  Sakkara  and 
Dashoor.  The  group  at  Sakkara  is  about  nine  miles  farther 
up  the  river  Nile  than  the  great  pyramids  of  Geezeh.  The 
largest  of  them  has  its  different  stories  stripped  of  their  trian- 
gular exterior,  which  gives  each  face  the  appearance  of  a  spa- 
cious flight  of  steps.  The  pyramids  of  Dashoor  are  not  very 
far  distant ;  one  of  them  is  finished  at  a  difi*erent  angle  from 
the  lower  part,  and  looks  very  peculiar  on  that  account.  All 
these,  and  those  at  Geezeh,  seem  to  have  some  mysterious 
connection  with  the  ancient  city  of  Memphis,  whose  naked  site 
lies  between.  A  single  colossal  statue  of  white  stone,  42  feet 
high,  and  some  bare  mounds,  alone  mark  the  spot  where  stood 
the  rival  of  Thebes.  'Tis  not  the  least  mystery  of  Egypt, 
that  every  other  trace  of  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  of  an- 
tiquity should  have  entirely  disappeared.  No  crumbling  walls 
— no  scattered  blocks  of  stone — no  heaps  of  rubbish  are  left  as 
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mementoes  of  a  great  city's  existence.  The  desert  has  re- 
sumed his  once  lost  rule,  and  banks  of  drifting '  sand  have 
usurped  the  places  of  the  magnificent  edifices  of  ancient 
Memphis.  M. 


LETTER  XXXII. 

Thebes,  1849. 

It  was  evening  when  our  boat  touched  the  western  bank 
of  the  Nile,  where  still  stood  some  venerable  relics  of 
"hundred-gated"  Thebes.  The  sun  was  fast  sinking 
behind  the  mountains  of  yellow  stone,  that  cast  their  long 
shadows  across  the  desolate  plain ;  herds  of  bleating 
goats  were  being  slowly  driven  to  their  folds  by  their  youth- 
ful attendants,  and  a  solitary  cow  followed  a  narrow  path, 
and  frequently  lowed  as  she  drew  near  home.  Every  thing 
told  of  declining  day.  The  deeper  shades  of  night  began  to 
gather  around  us ;  the  distant  lights  of  the  village  were  seen 
glimmering  through  the  darkness,  and  the  hoarse  barking  of 
the  housedog  made  the  surrounding  loneliness  more  dismal, 
by  showing  how  near  human  habitations  were  at  hand.  I 
could  but  feel  that  this  barren  plain  was  a  mighty  city's 
grave.  It  was  once  adorned  by  the  palaces  of  wealth,  and 
superstition's  gorgeous  fanes.  It  was  then  gladdened  by  the 
busy  hum  of  thousands.  Poets  and  historians  vied  with  each 
other  in  publishing  its  splendors.  But  now  how  changed ! 
All  was  silence,  ruin,  and  desolation.  And  the  empty 
mummy-pits  and  a  few  broken  walls  were  all  that  were  here  to 
tell  that  Thebes  had  ever  been. 

We  hurried  on.  The  stars,  one  by  one,  peeped  forth,  till 
the  whole  heavens  were  as  brightly  studded  as  in  the  palmi- 
est days  of  the  fallen  city.  We  hastily  dismounted  at  a 
ruined  temple,  and  passing  through  an  open  court,  lined  on 
each  side  with  colossal  figures,  we  stood  before  the  famous 
statue  of  Memnon.  There  he  lay,  huge,  prostrate,  and  bro- 
ken, like  his  nation's  shattered  greatness.  Yet  how  impres- 
sive even  in  his  fall!  Immortal  in  his  very  ruins.  How 
many  generations  of  petty  men  have  gone  to  their  graves 
since  this  wonderful  statue  was  reduced  to  that  shattered 
mass !  How  many  more  must  pass  away  before  the  last  day, 
when  even  Memnon  shall  be  called  upon  to  yield  up  his  gran- 
ite fragments ! 
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This  statue  is  something  worthy  the  vaunted  glory  of 
Thebes.  It  surpassed  all  preconceived  notions  of  its  im- 
mensity ;  it  amazed  me  beyond  all  description.  Tremendous 
as  the  power  must  have  been  that  quarried,  sculptured,  and 
raised  this  enormous  mass,  the  agent  of  its  destruction  could 
not  have  been  less  gigantic.  I  did  not  more  wonder  at  its 
proportions,  than  that  a  mass  of  granite,  which  in  its  sculp- 
tured state,  measures  twenty-six  feet  between  the  shoulders, 
fifty-four  around  the  chest,  and  thirteen  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  elbow,  should,  with  the  agency  of  gunpowder,  have  been 
so  fearfully  shattered.  One  must  needs  pause  and  reflect 
what  a  space  twenty-six  feet  covers,  before  he  can  conceive  the 
gigantic  proportions  of  a  human  figure  which  measures  that 
number  of  feet  across  the  back.  The  detached  foot  of  this 
granite  monster,  which  retains  its  polish  and  perfect  finish 
even  to  the  toe-nails,  forms  a  weighty  mass.  My  wonder  grew 
with  gazing ;  and  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  statue,  filled  me 
with  emotions  I  can  never  forget.  The  period,  and  the  man- 
ner of  its  erection,  and  the  story  of  its  fall,  are  shrouded  in 
mystery ;  and  the  very  doubts  that  hang  over  them  heighten 
the  interest  inspired  by  this  ruined  wonder. 

Although  daylight  dispersed  some'  of  the  romantic  interest 
shed  over  this  colossal  heap  by  the  stars,  I  found  it  needed 
none  of  the  exaggeration  of  night  to  heighten  its  wonders.  I 
thought  then,  as  I  had  done  on  the  evening  before,  that  surely 
sculpture  had  never  achieved  so  wonderful  a  triumph.  The 
entire  statue  preserves,  in  the  most  remarkable  manner,  the 
fine  polish  originally  imparted  to  it,  and  the  hieroglyphics 
upon  the  backs  of  the  arms  are  as  perfect  as  if  cut  but  yester- 
day. Time  seems  to  have  exerted  no  influence  upon  it,  even 
since  it  was  hurled  down  and  broken  by  the  mysterious  instru- 
ment of  its  destruction.  And,  had  no  hostile  power  waged 
vengeful  war  against  it,  it  would  have  appeared  to-day  as 
fresh  and  uninjured  as  if  just  from  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor. 

The  great  aim  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  appears  to  have 
been  rather  to  create  works  which,  from  their  massive  propor- 
tions, and  the  durable  quality  of  the  materials,  might  preserve 
the  history  of  their  country,  than  to  produce  more  beautiful, 
but  less  lasting  monuments,  the  memory  of  whose  loveliness 
must  live  alone  in  history.  They  seem  to  have  foreseen  that 
their  monstrous  productions  would  outlive  all  other  human 
records,  and  throw  light  upon  the  early  history  of  Egypt  cen- 
turies after  every  other  means  had  perished.     With  this  glori- 
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ous  and  patriotic  object  in  view,  it  seems  to  me  they  did  nobly 
in  preferring  the  colossal  to  the  beautiful,  and  that  they  de- 
serve the  gratitude  of  modern  nations  in  yeilding  up  the  ex- 
quisite but  perishable  charms  of  marble  for  the  stern  and  last- 
ing qualities  of  the  granite.  And,  although  no  degree  of 
cultivation  could  ever  have  enabled  them  to  give  to  the  cold 
hard  granite  the  glowing  and  animated  beauty  of  which  marble 
is  capable,  yet,  had  they  been  selfish  in  preferring  the  latter, 
all  knowledge  of  Egyptian  art  would  have  been  lost  to  the 
world. 

Turning  our  faces  once  more  towards  the  river,  we  stumbled 
some  quarter  of  a  mile  through  the  increased  darkness,  to 
where  the  celebrated  vocal  Memnon  and  his  companions  sit 
alone  in  the  plain.  So  far  removed  from  all  other  ruins,  the 
efi"ect  of  these  two  solitary  statues,  sitting  aloof  from  all  else, 
and  silently  communing  with  each  other,  is  singular  in  the 
extreme.  The  growing  gloom  concealed  their  mutilation,  and 
served  to  exaggerate  their  over-grown  proportions.  With 
their  hands  resting  upon  their  knees,  they  appeared  in  pro- 
found repose,  and  their  immense  figures,  clearly  defined  against 
the  star-lit  sky,  towered  52  feet  toward  heaven.  There  they 
sat  like  twin  spirits  of  the  surrounding  desolation.  Grim  and 
gigantic,  they  seemed  to  be  gloating  over  the  ruin  of  all  that 
was  once  grand  and  beautiful. 

The  vocal  statue,  which  was  believed  by  the  ancients  each 
morning  to  have  saluted  the  rising  sun  with  a  strain  of  melan- 
choly music,  is  very  slightly  the  largest  of  the  two;  the  other, 
which  sits  a  few  yards  distant,  in  precisely  the  same  position, 
is  by  many  supposed  to  be  the  statue  of  a  woman,  from  some 
peculiarity  of  head-dress.  The  thrones  upon  which  they  sit 
are  handsomely  ornamented  by  figures,  which  appear  to  be 
binding  together  the  pliant  stems  of  the  lotus  flower.  But, 
when  the  disenchanting  light  of  the  sun  enabled  us  to  see  with 
almost  too  much  distinctness,  we  found  the  statues  themselves 
had  so  sufi'ered  from  studied  violence  that  not  a  feature  of 
either  remained,  although  the  contour  of  the  head  and  most  of 
the  limbs  was  admirably  preserved.  Each  of  the  statues  was 
originally  cut  from  a  single  mass  of  quartz-like  stone,  of  a 
dark  chocolate  color;  but  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  visited 
them  about  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago,  the 
vocal  statue  had  been  broken  off  at  the  waist,  and  tumbled 
down  by  an  earthquake.  It  was  afterwards  renewed  with 
different  courses  of  sand  stone,  which  continues  to  this  day. 
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So  many  men  of  distinction  and  historians  of  credit  have 
recorded  their  belief  in  the  musical  powers  of  this  wonderful 
statue,  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  solve  the  mjstery  at  the 
present  day.  The  pedestal  is  crowded  with  the  inscriptions 
of  those  who  had  heard  the  sound,  and  among  them  are  names 
of  note.  Strabo  declares  that  he  heard  it,  and  that  it  appeared 
to  him  like  the  breaking  of  a  harp-string,  but  he  was  unable 
positively  to  affirm  from  what  portion  of  the  statue  the  note 
proceeded.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  men  of  strong 
and  cultivated  minds,  however  deeply  imbued  with  supersti- 
tion, could  have  imagined  that  they  heard  a  sound  so  loud 
and  distinct  as  this  was  represented  to  have  been.  There 
must  have  been  something  to  have  founded  the  superstition, 
and  sustained  it  for  so  many  ages,  The  cunning  priests  must 
have  invented  some  ingenious  apparatus,  by  which  they  so 
long  and  so  successfully  practised  this  deceit.  The  manner 
in  which  some  modern  travellers  have  attempted  to  account 
for  the  mystery,  by  saying  the  stone  of  the  statue  itself  emits, 
when  struck,  a  slightly  metallic  sound,  is  inconceivably  ab- 
surd. The  Arabs,  by  a  difficult  process  of  climbing,  are 
enabled  to  mount,  and,  concealing  themselves  in  the  lap  of  the 
statue,  they  produce,  by  striking  it  with  a  stone,  a  slight  tink- 
ling noise,  something  approaching  the  sound  produced  by  an 
anvil  when  struck  by  a  very  small  hammer.  It  can  scarcely 
be  heard  at  all  by  those  below ;  and  to  suppose  that  men,  even 
of  the  most  ordinary  intelligence,  could  be  imposed  upon  by 
so  clumsy  a  contrivance,  seems  to  me  supremely  ridiculous. 

There  was  something  mournfully  appropriate  in  thus  visit- 
ing, for  the  first  time,  the  curious  remains  of  Upper  Egypt  by 
night.  The  genius  which  conceived  and  the  power  which  ex- 
ecuted works  so  gigantic  have  passed  away.  The  noonday 
glory  of  the  country  has  long  since  set,  and  night,  blacker  than 
that  which  confounded  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  has  settled  upon 
the  fated  land  of  Egypt.  How  fearfully  have  been  verified  the 
terrible  denunciations  of  Heaven,  through  its  prophets,  against 
the  accursed  land  of  the  oppressors  !  How  dearly  has  she  ex- 
piated the  cruelties  practised  upon  God's  chosen  people  during 
their  bondage  !  It  is  difficult  to  believe,  even  with  the  evi- 
dences before  one's  eyes,  that  a  land  in  which  misery,  igno- 
rance, and  almost  helplessness  are  now  the  common  lot  of  the 
people,  could  have  produced  works  so  wonderful  as  those  upon 
which  I  have  been  recently  gazing.  But  such  is  the  fate  of 
nations — such  the  inscrutable  will  of  Heaven  !  Earthly  power 
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comes  and  goes  like  a  dream :  it  lives  for  a  season,  and  passes 
away  like  "  the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is,  and  to-mor- 
row is  cast  into  the  oven."  M. 


LETTER  XXXIII. 

Thebes,  1849. 

Eager  to  realize  the  dream  of  years,  I  hurried  at  once  to 
the  ruined  temple  of  Karuac,  the  pride,  the  boast  of  ancient 
Thebes.  Thebes  !  Its  name,  and  the  mysterious  interest 
that  surrounded  it,  were  familiar  to  my  childhood  ;  its  storied 
wonders  sank  deep  into  the  memory  of  my  boyish  days,  and 
in  riper  years  I  had  followed  with  delighted  curiosity  the  en- 
thusiastic descriptions  and  eloquent  praises  of  modern  travel- 
lers. And  now  I  stood  upon  the  very  spot — I  was  gazing  ou 
all  I  had  so  longed  to  see,  and  felt  pained  to  confess,  even  to 
myself,  that  I  was  disappointed  in  this  crowning  glory  of 
Thebes.  The  glowing  encomiums  of  others  had  prepared  me 
for  a  glorious  something  that  I  did  not  find.  Their  unbounded 
admiration  had  induced  me  to  expect  indescribable  grandeur 
and  elegance  of  design — to  look  for  an  unsurpassed  loveliness 
in  Titan  mould  that  were  not  there.  It  was  sad  to  view  the 
dispersion  of  all  those  fancies  that  had  so  long  clustered  about 
this  ancient  capital  of  Egypt.  It  was  mournful,  in  attaining 
the  object  of  a  weary  pilgrimage,  to  feel  such  bitter  dis- 
appointment. 

I  saw  lofty  propylons,  covered  with  the  defaced  figures  of 
the  Egyptian  priesthood,  engaged  in  the  dark  rites  of  their 
religion.  I  admired  their  massive  cornices,  upon  which  were 
sculptured  those  mysterious  symbols  of  the  globe,  the  serpents, 
and  the  wings,  which  adorn  all  the  entrances  to  the  sacred 
places  of  ancient  Egypt.  I  wandered  along  alleys  of  mutilated 
Sphinxes  ;  I  paused  beside  the  trunks  of  broken  colossi^  show- 
ing, even  in  their  mutilation,  how  far  the  Egyptians,  at  that 
early  date,  had  advanced  in  sculpture.  There  were  besides 
time-honored  walls,  covered  with  stifi*  sculptures,  in  relief,  of 
battle  scenes,  that  had  resisted  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
elements  and  angry  invaders  for  their  destruction.  There 
were  gloomy  chambers,  in  which  were  portrayed  all  the  dread 
paraphernalia  of  the  ancient  religion — the  fearful  sacrifices  of 
human  victims  to  their  monstrous  deities — the  devout  offer- 
ings of  suppliants — the  solemn  but  fantastic  processions  of 
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priests — and  shrines  loaded  with  the  sacred  vessels  and  holy 
things  of  the  temple.  There  were  massive  pillars  covered 
with  hieroglyphics,  and  ranged  in  imposing  aisles  in  the  body 
of  the  temple.  There  are  elegant  obelisks,  rearing  their  grace- 
ful forms  from  amidst  the  shattered  ruins  of  others,  and 
attesting  how  far,  in  one  respect  at  least,  the  ancient  Egyptians 
surpassed  the  moderns  in  architectural  adornment.  All  these 
were  most  wonderful ;  and  when  viewed  in  their  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  early  history  of  arts  among  that  nation  from 
whom  all  the  arts  have  sprung — when  seen  surrounded,  as 
they  are,  with  that  halo  which  the  lapse  of  ages  throws  about 
works  of  art — they  may  be  truly  said  to  form  the  most  in- 
teresting relics  of  antiquity  that  time  has  left  the  world.  But 
as  to  the  beauty^  I  think  the  temple  of  Karnac  is  the  most 
magnificent  humbug  ever  reared  on  huge,  misshapen  pillars. 

The  ruins  have  all  the  disadvantages,  without  any  of  the 
venerable  beauty  of  age.  They  have  none  of  that  hoary  mas- 
siveness,  that  ivy-grown  melancholy,  that  so  deeply  impresses 
the  most  common-place  beholder,  and  so  often  makes  him  for- 
get the  absence  of  other  charms.  The  light  yellow  sandstone, 
glaring  in  the  sunshine,  produces  the  impression  of  the 
temple's  being  not  ruined,  but  unfinished ;  and  so  striking  is 
the  apparent  want  of  age,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a 
gentleman  dropped  from  the  clouds,  who  had  never  heard  of 
Thebes,  would  much  sooner  imagine  that  some  clumsy  artists 
had  but  yesterday  left  their  work,  than  that  this  was  the  sur- 
viving relic  of  so  many  centuries.  Yet  so  many  men  of  taste 
and  science  have  expressed  their  unqualified  admiration — so 
many  learned  authors  have  eloquently  descanted  even  upon 
the  beauties  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  Upper  Egypt,  that  the 
great  mass  of  travellers  fear  to  incur  the  suspicion  of  bad 
taste  by  disagreeing  with  them.  Indeed,  these  ancient 
columns  have  gradually  become  gigantic  exclamation-marks, 
which  awe  every  tourist  into  ecstasies  of  admiration,  merely 
because  he  has  "  the  very  best  of  authority"  for  being  thrown 
into  unnatural  fits  of  that  kind.  Some  very  distinguished  in- 
dividual, for  whom  he  entertains  the  most  inordinate  respect, 
has  been  very  enthusiastic  at  Thebes,  and  he,  therefore,  feels 
it  incumbent  upon  him  to  express  his  enthusiasm.  The  same 
all-powerful  individual  has,  perhaps,  described  the  beauties  of 
the  temples,  and  our  tourist  must  discover  them,  because  the 
great  man  has  asserted  that  they  were  there.  I  can  readily 
conceive  of  a  man  of  scientific  or  antiquarian  taste  becoming 
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SO  deeply  interested  in  his  researches  as  to  imagine  charms 
where  the  mere  observer  would  never  find  them.  I  know  that 
enthusiasm  gives  beauty  and  force  to  a  man's  style  :  and  I  am 
inclined  to  fear  that  gentlemen  who  write  books  will,  in  order 
to  introduce  a  well-turned  sentence,  often  run  the  risk  of  con- 
veying impressions  to  their  readers  which  the  object  they  are 
describing  never  produced  upon  themselves.  And  our  poor 
tourist,  without  knowing  or  appreciating  the  motives  which 
prompted  the  beautiful  descriptions  he  has  read,  somewhat 
ridiculously  attempts  to  ape  an  enthusiasm  which  has  been  in 
others  the  result  of  circumstances  or  design.  I  fear  I  shall 
be  condemned  for  my  candor,  and  that  the  majority  of  those 
into  whose  hands  this  letter  may  chance  to  fall  will  think  that 
your  "Arkansas  correspondent"  would  have  been  much  more 
appropriately  employed  in  bear-hunting  than  in  wandering 
amidst  the  ancient  ruins  of  Upper  Egypt.  But  I  must  write 
as  I  feel;  and  my  impressions,  whatever  they  may  be,  "good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,"  such  as  they  are,  you  shall  always  have 
them.  Even  if  condemnation  for  want  of  classic  appreciation, 
were  staring  me  in  the  face,  I  could  never  give  utterance  to 
enthusiasm  that  I  did  not  feel,  merely  because  it  had  become 
"  fashionable"  to  do  so. 

People  visiting  Thebes  borrow,  it  seems  to  me,  the  im- 
pressions and  descriptions  of  Herodotus  and  others,  who  wrote 
of  the  Temple  of  Karnac  some  centuries  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years  ago.  They  appear  to  forget  that  twenty-two  hun- 
dred years  are  something  even  in  the  history  of  Egyptian  an- 
tiquities, and  go  off  with  a  recollection  of  the  Temple  as  it  was 
rather  than  as  it  is.  A  man  who  reads  that  the  field  of  ruins  at 
Karnac  is  a  mile  in  diameter — that  the  dimensions  of  the 
great  edifice  are  1,200  feet  in  length  and  420  in  breadth — that, 
grand  and  imposing  as  this  principal  fane  is,  it  sinks  into  ob- 
scurity when  compared  with  the  elegance  and  magnificence  of 
the  surrounding  buildings — that  there  arc  avenues  of  gigantic 
sphinxes,  miles  long — that  lofty  gateways  of  polished  granite 
and  numerous  obelisks  adorn  the  approaches  to  the  Temple — 
that  numberless  colossi  keep  guard  over  the  sacred  recesses, 
the  walls  and  columns  of  which  are  painted  in  the  most  gor- 
geous colors  : — he,  I  say,  who  reads  all  this,  and  comes  to 
Thebes  with  his  imagination  excited  by  such  glowing  descrip- 
tions, must  be  inevitably  disappointed  in  the  extent  and  the 
preservation  of  the  ruins. 

The  great  hall  measures  only  170  feet  by  329,  but  it  is 
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supported  by  134  enormous  columns.  There  is  a  central  ave- 
nue of  these  mammoths  of  architecture,  66  feet  high  and  37 
feet  in  circumference,  besides  122  others  in  the  body  of  the 
Temple,  of  smaller  or  rather  less  gigantic  dimensions,  which 
measure  45  feet  in  height  and  27^  feet  in  circumference. 
These  and  the  walls  of  the  Temple  are  covered  with  Egyptian 
inscriptions  and  figures,  and  were  originally  richly  colored, 
but  time  has  scarcely  left  a  trace  of  their  former  brilliancy. 
The  Egyptian's  ignorance  of  the  arch  rendered  this  multitude 
of  columns  absolutely  necessary  to  sustain  the  flat  roof,  which 
was  formed  by  immense  stones  extending  from  one  column  to 
another.  In  their  style  there  is  nothing  to  recommend  them, 
except  their  immensity — no  grace,  no  elegance.  The' capitals 
of  the  larger  ones  as  nearly  resemble  an  inverted  hand-bell,  of 
awkward  construction,  as  any  thing  else  I  can  think  of;  but 
those  of  the  others  resemble  nothing  that  I  have  seen  in  art 
or  architecture,  unless  it  be  an  old-fashioned  churn,  ''  big  at 
the  bottom  and  little  at  the  top,"  bulging  considerably  beyond 
the  massive  bulk  of  the  columns,  and  slightly  tapering  toward 
the  top.  They  give  the  whole  an  appearance  excessively 
heavy  and  ungraceful. 

The  splendid  piles  of  surrounding  buildings  have  either 
vanished,  or  have  never  existed  but  in  the  imaginations  of 
excited  authors.  Those  stately  avenues  of  sphinxes,  miles  in 
extent,  have  shrunk  into  irregular  rows  of  headless  figures, 
one  or  two  hundred  yards  long.  A  square  court,  in  one  of 
the  numerous  approaches  to  the  Temple,  was  originally  adorn- 
ed by  four  elegant  obelisks,  a  single  one  of  which,  eight  feet 
square,  now  rears  itself  92  feet  among  the  shattered  ruins  of 
its  fellows.  In  the  same  approach,  rather  nearer  the  Temple, 
one  of  two  others,  of  slighter  but  more  graceful  and  beautiful 
proportions,  is  still  standing,  whilst  its  mate  has  been  broken 
off  about  the  middle  and  tumbled  down  into  atoms.  There 
are  no  gateways  of  polished  granite.  The  colossi,  stationed 
at  the  different  portals,  have  been  demolished  with  such  elab- 
orate care  that  few  remain,  even  in  a  cruelly  mutilated  state, 
to  tell  what  they  and  their  fellows  have  been.  The  gorgeous 
coloring,  which  should  dazzle  the  beholder,  has  faded  into  a 
few  faint  streaks  of  tarnished  paint,  scarcely  perceivable,  and 
often  unnoticed  until  the  attention  was  called  to  it.  And  the 
many  figures  of  gods,  warriors,  and  priests,  exhibiting  to  the 
eyes  of  some,  "  surpassing  grace  and  beauty,"  consist  in  con- 
fused crowds  of  strange-looking  individuals,  inflexibly  erect, 
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who  appear  to  stalk  along  with  the  stiffly  measured  tread  of 
men  on  stilts.  But  whether  engaged  in  solemn  processions, 
in  offering  sacrifices  before  the  altars,  or  in  paying  their  re- 
spects to  their  hawk  and  ram-headed  deities,  their  curious 
costumes,  their  fantastic  head-dresses  of  lofty  pyramidal  pro- 
portions, and  the  very  peculiarity  of  their  anatomical  arrange- 
ments, excite  the  interest  and  curiosity  of  the  traveller — their 
very  grotesqueness  makes  them  pleasing — and  a  man  finds 
himself  eagerly  studying  their  individual  occupations. 

Upon  the  exterior  walls  of  the  Temple   are    sculptured 
those  celebrated  battle  scenes,  which  rival  authors  have  dis- 
played their  eloquence  in  extolling.    According  to  the  slightly 
imaginative,  and  the  antiquarians,  these    clumsily  executed 
bas-reliefs  represent  all  sorts  of  stirring  scenes  of  war  and 
bloodshed,  as  legibly  and  connectedly  as  if  written  out  in  fair 
Boman  characters.     The  heroic  chief  performs  prodigies  of 
valor — he  rushes  hither  and  thither  in  his  war  chariot — slays 
hostile  prinoes,  and  finally  puts  the  whole   army  to  flight. 
The  vanquished  take  refuge  in  a  neighboring  wood,  where  the 
conqueror  sends  a  herald,  offering  them  their  lives,  on  condi- 
tion of  future  obedience  to  his  will,  and    the   payment   of 
tribute.     The  heated  sovereign,  during  the  absence  of  the 
herald,  alights  from  his  car,  and  awaits  their  answer — the 
mission  is  successful,  and  all  the  fugitives  make  abject  sub- 
mission.    And,  finally,  the  fierce  hero,  in  a  sort  of  triumphal 
procession,  to  give  his  enemies  a  slight  evidence  of  his  prowess, 
tucks  a  captive  prince  under  each  arm,  and  valiantly  marches 
on  with  an  immense  number  of  prisoners,  in  lines  like  pieces 
of  spitted  kidney,  following  in  the  rear.     All  this,  properly 
worked  up,  and  eloquently  garnished,  makes  an  exceedingly 
formidable  display  in  a  book,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
few  gentlemen,  who  are  not  bent  on  perpetrating  a  pedantic 
folly  of  the  sort,  would  have  the  patience,  even  with  the  de- 
scriptions in  hand,  to  follow  the  chief  through  all  the  exciting 
mazes   of  the  battle.     There  are  certainly  unmistakable  evi- 
dences of   a  fierce  contest — there  are  really  well  executed 
horses   in  war-chariots,   plunging    through   crowds   of  very 
awkward  wooden-looking  men — there  are  swords  and  javelins 
in  abundance — there  are  heaps  of  dead  and  dying,  and  crowds 
of  intensely  wretched-looking  individuals,  in  chains,  that  are 
BO  doubt  captives  ;  but  as  to  the  elegance  and  animation  of 
the  representation,  said  to  be  worthy  of  one  of  Homer's  de- 
BcriptionSj  it  is  all  emphatically  stuff.     And  I  would  as  soon 
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think  of  attempting  to  unravel  a  spider's  web  as  to  trace  the 
highly  imaginative  and  glowing  description,  the  synopsis  of 
which  I  have  given  above.  The  warriors  are  all  rather  ex- 
aggerated specimens  of  humanity,  with  an  arm  awkwardly 
hung  to  their  breasts,  and  another  to  their  backs.  They  seem 
to  be  altogether  destitute  of  joints,  and  when  motion  is  repre- 
sented, they  reminded  me  of  the  movements  of  a  clumsily 
constructed  automaton,  whose  hinges  were  sadly  in  want  of 
greasing. 

My  wish  has  been,  in  dwelling  thus  long  on  particulars,  to 
show  that  the  Thebes  I  had  known  on  paper  was  not  the  Thebes 
I  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  And  yet,  I  would  not  wil- 
lingly convey  the  impression  that  I  was  not  deeply  interested 
in  my  visit  to  the  "  hundred  gated  city."  Every  thing,  though 
certainly  not  beautiful,  is  massive  and  imposing.  There  is 
food  for  reflection  and  study  at  every  turn.  The  mysterious 
picture-writing  upon  the  columns  and  obelisks,  the  bas-reliefs 
themselves,  are  full  of  interest.  And,  although  I  cannot  ad- 
mire their  proportions,  yet  they  have  their  charms  from  their 
very  peculiarities — and  are  thrillingly  interesting  as  the  earli- 
est attempts  at  the  representation  of  the  human  figure,  at  a 
period  when  all  other  ancient  nations,  among  whom  the  arts 
have  flourished,  were  still  wrapped  in  barbarism.  I  have  never 
seen  any  thing  in  architecture  more  grand  and  impressive, 
than  the  lofty  gateways  that  lead  to  the  temple.  And,  al- 
though time  has  shortened  the  avenues  of  Sphinxes,  and  those 
that  remain  have  been  cruelly  mutilated  by  the  blind  rage  of 
victorious  invaders ;  although  the  colossi  were  demolished 
during  the  same  invasion  of  the  Persians,  yet  the  venerable 
fragments  of  both  tell  what  they  were,  and  how  grand  was  their 
eff'ect  when  perfect. 

Alone  in  that  forest  of  enormous  pillars  my  mind  flew  back 
through  thousands  of  years,  to  the  period  when  Thebes  was  in 
her  glory,  and  Karnac  had  its  worshippers.  I  felt  that  a  peo- 
ple who  had  reared  such  a  work  could  be  guilty  of  no  mean 
superstition  :  and  the  mysterious  signs  and  figures  on  the 
walls,  and  the  massive  durability  of  the  walls  themselves,  that 
had  outlived  every  eff'ort  to  destroy  them,  spoke  of  a  worship 
worthy  in  grandeur  of  its  temple.  I  pictured  to  myself  the 
imposing  ceremonies  of  approaching  the  temple  ;  the  pomp 
and  magnificence  with  which  the  procession  of  priests  and  wor- 
shippers moved  through  the  long  rows  of  its  grim  guardians 
up  to  the  gigantic  statues  stationed  at  the  portals.     And  I 
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could  but  think  how  much  more  powerful  than  pigmy  man, 
stationed  there  with  his  most  effective  weapons,  were  those 
colossal  guardians,  clothed  in  all  the  terrible  attributes  with 
which  superstition  could  invest  them.  I  tried  to  paint  to  my 
mind's  eye  the  trembling  awe  with  which  the  crowd  entered 
the  sanctuary,  where  mimic  thunder  and  lightning,  and  all  the 
horrible  contrivances  of  a  crafty  priesthood,  were  exerted  to 
strike  terror  into  the  soul  of  the  worshipper.  I  was  lost  in 
conjecture  in  attempting  to  solve  the  gloomy  mystery  of  that 
religion  which  the  learning  of  sages,  the  power  of  magicians, 
and  the  cunning  of  charlatans,  had  united  to  render  fearfully 
sublime. 

In  order  to  convey  to  you  an  idea  of  an  Egyptian  temple, 
I  will  attempt  a  brief  description :  A  long  avenue  of  Sphinxes, 
glaring  on  each  side  of  the  way,  leads  to  one  of  those  magni- 
ficent gateways  which  I  mentioned  before.  It  consists  of  two 
lofty  pyramidal  towers,  slightly  tapering  toward  the  top, 
and  surmounted  by  a  massive  cornice  of  great  elegance,  and  of 
the  portal  itself,  which  is  shaped  like  the  towers,  although 
greatly  smaller,  and  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  them.  The 
square  surfaces  of  both  towers  and  portal  are  ornamented  by 
those  strange  figures  of  men  engaged  in  the  different  rites  of 
their  worship,  although  the  heads  of  most  of  them  have  been 
carefully  defaced.  And  the  cornice  of  the  portal  has  those 
mysterious  symbols  of  the  globe,  the  serpents,  and  the  wings, 
which,  as  I  said  before,  appear  upon  the  entrance  of  every  sa- 
cred place  in  Egypt.  They  are  sculptured  in  relief,  and  were 
originally  richly  colored  with  blue  and  red,  a  few  traces  of 
which  are  still  discoverable.  On  each  side  of  the  portal  were 
stationed  the  frowning  colossi,  as  guardians  of  the  sanctuary 
of  the  temple ;  and  passing  through  the  gateway,  you  entered 
another  double  row  of  Sphinxes ;  then  another  gateway ;  then 
the  Sphinxes  again  ;  and  a  third  gateway,  guarded  inside  and 
out  by  colossi,  which  lead  into  the  temple.  There  are  four 
principal  entrances  of  this  sort  to  the  temple  of  Karnac,  look- 
ing toward  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west ;  and  several  of  the 
splendid  gateways  are  perfect,  except  the  mutilation  of  their 
sculpture.  What  a  glorious  effect  these  four  principal  ap- 
proaches must  have  produced,  when  at  the  same  time  guarded 
and  adorned  by  the  Sphinxes,  the  rich  portals,  and  huge  colossi ! 
But  now  there  only  remains  enough  to  tell  what  had  been. 

Two  miles  from  Karnac  stands,  near  the  bank  of  the  river, 
its  rival,  the  temple  of  Luxor.     An  avenue  of  Sphinxes  once 
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extended  from  one  to  the  other ;  but  none  of  them  now  remain 
near  Luxor.  The  gorgeous  gateway  of  this  temple  is  two 
hundred  feet  in  length  and  fify-seven  feet  above  the  present 
level  of  the  soil.  In  front  of  this  once  stood  two  of  the  most 
perfect  obelisks  in  the  world,  each  consisting  of  a  single  block 
of  red  granite  eighty  feet  highland  retaining  in  most  beautiful 
perfection  the  mystic  hieroglyphics  with  which  they  are  adorn- 
ed ;  one  of  them,  strangely  enough,  now  rears  its  lonely  point 
in  the  midst  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  at  Paris.  There  are 
also  two  colossal  statues  which,  although  they  are  buried  to  the 
chest,  still  measure  twenty-two  feet  from  thence  to  the  top  of 
their  fantastic  mitres.  The  remains  of  this  temple  are  not 
nearly  so  extensive  as  those  of  Karnac,  although  much  in  the 
same  style — the  same  sculptured  wall,  heavy  pillars,  and  gro- 
tesque figures.  At  Luxor  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  ruins,  the 
wretched  hovels  of  the  modern  Egyptians  so  encumber  the 
stately  columns  and  mystic  walls  of  other  days.  The  history 
of  the  past  and  present  is  written  here.  Magnificence  and 
ruin  rest  side  by  side. 

P.  S.  The  temples  of  Karnac  and  Luxor  are  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river  from  the  statue  of  Memnon,  which  I  first 
visited.  M. 


LETTER  XXXIV. 

Thebes,  1849. 
Nothing  in  this  land  of  wonders  has  appeared  to  me  so 
wonderful  as  the  empty  tombs  of  the  kings.  Descriptions 
have  been  lavished  upon  them  even  more  insanely  exaggerated 
than  those  bestowed  upon  Karnac  and  Luxor,  but  my  experi- 
ence of  the  temples  had  prepared  me  for  still  bitterer  disap- 
pointments in  the  tombs.  I  was  disappointed,  but  oh,  how  de- 
lightfully !  They  contained  no  scenes  of  enchantment,  no  vi- 
sions of  loveliness,  but  I  have  rarely  experienced  emotions  more 
charming  than  the  delighted  surprise  with  which  I  wandered 
through  their  spacious  chambers.  The  pictures  which  adorned 
their  walls  exhibited  none  of  that  loveliness  in  form  and  face 
of  Raphael's  great  works,  nor  that  exquisite  coloring  which  has 
immortalized  Titian — their  execution,  compared  with  that  of 
modern  productions,  was  certainly  stifi*  and  unnatural,  and 
'tis  ridiculous  to  speak  of  their  beauty.  It  was  their  preser- 
vation that  excited  my  astonishment.     After  a  lapse  of  three 
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thousand  years,  they  retain  all  their  original  freshness  of  co- 
loring, whilst  three  centuries  have  left  the  disfiguring  marks 
of  their  flight  upon  the  works  of  the  great  Italian  masters. 

There  is  mystery  here,  as  in  every  thing  else  connected 
with  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  tombs  of  the  kings  prove 
that  even  at  so  early  a  period  of  the  world's  existence,  they 
possessed  a  knowledge  of  mixing  colors  which  the  united  im- 
provements of  the  tinbderns  have  never  approached.  Indeed, 
they  seem  to  have  breathed  a  spark  of  immortality  into  all  the 
arts,  which  no  other  nation  has  ever  done.  In  architecture,  in 
painting,  and  in  sculpture,  they  have  produced  works  which 
seem  destined  to  perish  only  with  the  world.  The  sister  arts 
never  flourish  except  among  a  nation  far  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion. Architecture,  the  eldest,  is  the  offspring  of  necessity  ; 
sculpture  arises  from  a  desire  to  imitate  the  human  form,  na- 
tural to  a  more  advanced  state  of  society  ;  but  painting  springs 
alone  from  elegance  and  refinement.  The  three  grow  with  a 
nation's  progress,  and  are  the  safest  records  of  its  advance- 
ment. What  can  be  more  deeply  interesting,  so  long  after  all 
written  evidences  have  perished,  than  studying  in  Egypt's 
wonderful  works  of  art  the  history  of  her  advanced  civilization, 
at  a  period  when  Grecians  inhabited  caves,  and  Jews  and  Sy- 
rians dwelt  in  tents  ? 

The  labor  bestowed  upon  the  tombs  only  ceases  to  be  won- 
derful when  we  remember  the  pyramids.  A  slanting  passage, 
sunk  into  the  heart  of  a  mountain,  communicates  with  a  suc- 
cession of  spacious  apartments,  which  are  all  hewn  from  the 
solid  rock,  and  elegantly  adorned  with  colored  hieroglyphics 
and  paintings.  The  figures  of  the  pictures,  that  crowd  all 
portions  of  the  walls,  are  engaged  in  every  possible  occupation, 
from  the  most  ordinary  household  duties  to  the  stately  pro- 
cessions and  secret  rites  of  the  Egyptian  mysteries.  No  one 
who  has  not  himself  seen  them,  can  conceive  of  the  intense 
pleasure  and  curiosity  with  which  I  regarded  the  different  fan- 
tastic groups.  I  had  expected  to  find  them  in  very  good  pre- 
servation, considering  the  lapse  of  time  since  their  execution, 
but  no — there  they  were,  as  fresh  and  unfaded  as  if  the  paint 
had  but  just  then  dried.  I  have  never  seen  any  thing  half  so 
curious. 

Upon  these  magnificent  tombs,  what  time,  what  treasure 
must  have  been  expended !  Each  has  been  the  result  of  a 
lifetime's  solicitude.  The  Kings  were  as  fondly  occupied  in 
preparing  for  their  bodies  these   gorgeous  resting-places,  as 
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modern  monarchs  are  wont  to  be  in  exhausting  the  public 
revenue  in  the  erection  of  palaces  for  festive  enjoyments.  The 
anxiety  of  the  Egyptian  was  to  afford  stately  repose  to  his 
body  when  dead — the  other  is  only  eager  for  pleasure  and 
parade  whilst  living.  What  melancholy  employment !  What 
sad  philosophy,  which  has  thus  eternally  occupied  the  mind  with 
death  !  The  festival  hall  of  an  Egyptian  King  was  the  tomb 
— his  feast  was  that  of  cold,  stony  death.  Black  gloom  sur- 
rounded his  joys,  and  the  owl,  the  bat,  and  the  worm  were  the 
guests  of  his  festive  board. 

It  seems  unnatural  that  so  much  time  and  expense  should 
have  been  lavished  upon  these  gloomy  palaces  of  the  dead. 
Human  vanity,  that  delights  in  the  stare  and  wonder  of  the 
multitude,  seems  not  to  have  been  the  motive  for  their  erec- 
tion, as  eternal  darkness  was  to  shroud  their  sumptuous 
apartments,  and  the  entrance  was  to  be  carefully  sealed  even 
against  relatives.  Perhaps  the  superstition  that  the  soul  at 
its  resurrection  was  to  resume  precisely  the  same  matter  which 
it  animated  during  life,  made  the  Egyptians  more  careful  in 
the  preservation  of  the  body,  and  more  ambitious  as  to  its 
resting-place.  It  is  strange  that  the  very  enthusiasm  with 
which  they  pursued  their  pious  object  was  the  cause  of  its  de- 
feat. The  splendors  with  which  they  loaded  their  tombs 
caused  them  to  be  pillaged  by  the  ancients  ;  their  bodies,  which 
had  been  left  as  useless,  were  torn  from  their  resting-places 
by  the  modern  Egyptians  for  the  precious  gums  in  which  they 
had  been  so  carefully  enbalmed.  Only  think  of  the  sacred 
persons  of  royalty  being  defiled  for  the  rags  and  rosin  that 
bound  them  !  Time  certainly  diminishes  the  national  respect 
for  the  "  Lord's  anointed,"  and,  after  so  many  centuries,  the 
body  of  a  king  and  that  of  an  enbalmed  bull*  share  very 
much  the  same  fate,  although  these  wonderful  Egyptian  bury- 
ing-places  had  been  prepared  for  the  royal  carcases. 

These  gorgeous  tombs  are  situated  some  three  miles  from 
the  western  bank  of  the  river.  The  perfectly  plain  entrance, 
except  the  globe,  serpents,  and  wings  that  sometimes  sur- 
mount them,  is  cut  into  the  side  of  a  bare  mountain  of  pale 
yellow  stone,  and  admits  the  traveller  at  once  into  the  slant- 
ing passage  before  mentioned,  which  communicates  with  the 
chambers  in  each  of  the  tombs.  These  vary  very  consider- 
ably in  extent  and  style  of  decoration.  Belzoni's  tomb  is  320 
feet  long,  whilst  another,  called  the  Harper's,  is  405  feet  in 
length.     This  entire  extent  is  composed  of  a   succession   of 
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chambers  of  various  dimensions,  all  communicating  with  each 
other,  and  all  lined  with  a  thick  coating  of  white  stucco,  upon 
which  the  endless  variety  of  pictures  have  been  executed. 
Some  of  the  principal  rooms  are  26  feet  square,  with  ceilings 
lofty  in  proportion.  When  you  remember  that  these  suits 
of  splendid  apartments  are  all  cut  into  the  solid  heart  of  the 
mountain,  and  as  minutely  decorated  as  I  have  before  men- 
tioned, you  may  realize  the  labor  and  expense  attending  their 
completion.  They  have  been  opened  at  different  times  from 
the  date  of  the  Ptolemies  down  to  1816,  when  Belzoni  opened 
the  one  which  bears  his  name.  They  have  ordinarily  been 
found  to  contain  nothing  except  the  empty  sarcophagus,  which, 
in  Belzoni's  was  of  fine  alabaster,  most  beautifully  ornament- 
ed with  carved  figures.  Sometimes  the  embalmed  bodies  of 
bulls,  crocodiles,  and  other  sacred  animals  have  been  discov- 
ered in  them,  together  with  a  multitude  of  small  wooden  re- 
presentations of  mummies,  which  are  painted,  and  have  been 
varnished  to  preserve  them. 

To  attempt  a  description  of  the  endless  variety  of  pic- 
tures that  adorn  the  walls  would  be  a  serious  task,  that  would 
swell  my  letter  into  a  book.  The  colors  used  are  not  numer- 
ous, and  the  figures  are  most  generally  about  two  feet 
high,  although  the  representations  of  the  gods  and  the  figures 
of  the  kings  often  assume  the  proportions  of  giants.  The 
figures  are  always  in  profile,  with  their  arms  very  awkardly 
projecting  from  the  breast  and  shoulder,  and  are  always  com- 
posed of  one  solid  color,  which  is  almost  universally  a  dark 
brownish  red,  without  shading.  Their  hair,  strangely  enough, 
is  a  dark  blue,  and  a  cincture,  generally  of  yellow,  binds  their 
otherwise  naked  forms.  The  kings  are  often  more  elegantly 
clothed  in  a  flowing  robe  of  gauze,  through  which  their  not 
very  finely  proportioned  limbs  plainly  show.  These  and  the 
priests  wear  the  same  lofty  head-dress  which  I  observed  in 
the  sculptured  figures  on  the  walls  of  the  temples,  but  the 
great  mass  of  the  figures  are  represented  bareheaded  and 
without  shoes. 

Here  you  will  meet  with  a  strange  assemblage  of  Egyp- 
tian deities,  with  heads  of  rams,  hawks,  and  lions,  attended  by 
their  sacred  birds  and  animals.  Then  the  king  who  was 
buried  in  the  tomb  is  being  presented  by  a  deputation  of 
priests,  in  their  queer  vestments,  to  the  delighted  gods.  Then 
you  see  countless  processions,  some  dragging  along  by  a  rope 
a  boat  in  which  stands  the  ram-headed  god ;   others  slowly 
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marching  along,  holding  with  one  hand  an  enormous  serpent 
with  a  human  head  at  each  end  of  it.  Some  are  sacrificing, 
some  paying  obeisances  to  the  gods  ;  whilst  others  approach 
loaded  with  costly  oflferings.  It  would  be  dijficult  to  conceive, 
and  still  more  so  to  describe,  the  ten  thousand  mysterious  pro- 
cessions and  ceremonies  connected  with  their  religion.  All 
were  peculiar,  and  all  most  deeply  interesting.  It  is  strange 
to  what  an  almost  painful  pitch  these  mysterious  groups  excite 
the  curiosity  of  the  beholder. 

The  Harper's  tomb,  although  the  coloring  is  not  so  vivid 
as  that  of  Belzoni's,  is  very  interesting  on  account  of  a  series 
of  pictures,  in  which  men  are  engaged  in  the  most  ordinary 
household  duties.  From  these  we  can  see  how  many  of  the 
peculiar  customs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  are  perpetuated  to 
the  present  day  among  the  descendants  of  their  Arab  con- 
querors. Men  are  seen  in  the  picture  engaged  in  slaughter- 
ing oxen.  Others  are  cutting  them  up,  and  placing  their 
joints  in  a  large  caldron  on  a  tripod  over  a  wooden  fire.  Men 
and  women  are  trooping  to  market  with  strings  of  fish, 
bunches  of  quacking  ducks  tied  by  the  feet,  every  variety  of 
vegetables  and  flowers,  and  different  manufactured  articles. 
In  the  kitchen  is  seen  the  whole  process  of  bread-making  and 
cooking.  In  the  parlor,  a  considerable  party  are  seated  in 
large  arm-chairs  of  elegant  form,  and  covered  with  rich  dra- 
pery. Sofas,  couches,  graceful  vases  of  porcelain,  and  bas- 
kets of  fine  shape,  evince  the  great  superiority  of  the  ancients 
over  the  present  possessors  of  the  country  in  all  the  refined 
comforts  of  life.  Harpers  and  horn-blowers  are  playing  be- 
fore a  sentimental  looking  couple  that  might  pass  for  a  newly- 
married  pair.  Then  come  agricultural  scenes ;  the  fields  are 
being  prepared  for  the  crop  by  ploughs  drawn  by  oxen,  very 
much  resembling  those  in  use  at  the  present  day.  Then  the 
sowing,  the  reaping,  and  beating  out  the  grain  are  represented 
just  as  they  are  done  now.  The  peculiar  grain,  the  flowers, 
and  the  trees  of  Egypt,  are  all  seen  in  these  old  paintings, 
and  serve  to  heighten  the  charm  which  they  so  eminently 
possess. 

In  another  tomb,  one  of  the  earlier  and  more  powerful 
kings  of  Egypt  is  seated  upon  a  lofty  throne  to  receive  tribute 
from  the  surrounding  nations,  whose  embassies  advance  in 
different  lines  bearing  the  richest  presents.  The  household 
officers  of  the  king  are  busily  engaged  in  sorting  them,  whilst 
his  guards  rest  upon  their  arms  in  the  back-ground.  The 
9* 
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first  line  is  composed  of  a  black  race,  who  advance  bringing 
ivory,  apes,  leopards,  furs,  and  dried  fruits.  The  second  line 
is  a  light  red  in  color,  and,  like  the  first,  are  dressed  in  a  sort 
of  apron  bound  round  their  waists,  but  they  "wear  richly  em- 
broidered sandals  ;  they  bring  vases  of  elegantly  formed  neck- 
laces and  rare  jewels.  The  third  line  are  Ethiopians,  girded 
round  with  skins,  who  bring  gold,  ivory,  hides,  apes,  leopards, 
ostrich  eggs,  plumes,  a  caraelopard,  hounds  with  rich  collars, 
and  a  drove  of  long-horned  oxen.  The  fourth  are  of  much 
lighter  complexions,  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  northern  nation, 
and  are  dressed  in  long  white  robes,  with  a  blue  border,  fasten- 
ed at  the  throat,  and  ornamented  by  crosses  and  other  devices  ; 
they  bring  vases,  also,  an  elegant  chariot  and  horses,  a  bear, 
an  elephant,  and  great  quantities  of  ivory.  It  requires  no 
eff'ort  of  imagination  to  see  all  this  ;  His  plain  and  unmistaka- 
ble. I  was  delighted  beyond  measure  with  the  extraordinary 
correctness  with  which  the  various  animals  were  drawn  and 
colored.  And  when  I  came  to  the  bear,  there  was  so  much 
life  and  animation  about  him,  although  he  had  been  a  fixture 
there  for  several  thousand  years,  that  I  almost  wished  that  the 
hounds  should  be  uncoupled  and  the  hunt  commence.  It  was 
positively  exciting  to  pass  along  this  menagerie  of  wild  beasts, 
which  had  been  collected  as  acceptable  presents  to  the  tyrant 
who  occupied  the  throne.  Then  in  another  chamber  of  the 
same  tomb  were  represented  all  kinds  of  mechanical  opera- 
tions :  scaffolding  surrounded  half-finished  pyramids,  obelisks 
were  being  erected,  and  men  were  engaged  in  stone-cutting, 
carpentering,  and  all  the  different  branches  of  mechanics. 

I  lingered  long  in  the  tombs :  there  was  so  much  to  be 
studied  and  woudered  at,  so  much  to  amuse  and  interest,  that 
it  was  with  an  effort  that  I  at  last  tore  myself  from  their  en- 
joyment. The  stars  were  brightly  shining  when  we  once  more 
issued  into  the  open  air,  and  by  their  glimmering  light  we 
commenced  the  ascent  of  the  mountains  that  divided  us  from 
the  river.  We  had  begun  to  descend  on  the  other  side  ;  my 
mind  was  yet  bewildered  by  my  visit  to  the  tombs ;  I  had  not 
yet  awakened  from  the  delightful  reflections  into  which  their 
wonders  had  thrown  me,  when  I  was  amazed  to  see  fires  flash- 
ing at  all  heights  along  the  mountain.  It  was  then  that  I 
discovered  the  dwelling-places  of  the  Arabs  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. I  knew  not  whence  had  proceeded  the  barking  of  dogs 
on  my  first  visit  to  Memnon,  though  I  could  then  discover 
no  village.     The  resting-places  of  the  dead  had  become  the 
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homes  of  the  living.  I  cannot  describe  the  wild  and  pictu- 
resque effect  of  this  strange  illumination  of  the  mountain.  The 
ruddy  gleam  of  the  fires  from  the  open  tombs,  cast  into  all 
sorts  of  fantastic  light  and  shade  the  rude  masses  of  the 
craggy  mountain  ;  their  fitful  blaze  exaggerated  into  gigantic 
proportions  the  dark  figures  that  sat  or  moved  about  them, 
and  the  bleating  of  sheep  and  goats  that  also  shared  the  tombs 
reminded  me  of  the  Cyclops'  cave.  Strange  inconsistency  of 
human  affairs,  that  these  gorgeous  tombs  of  kings  should,  after 
the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  become  the  dwelling-places  of 
such  vile  occupants.  The  embalmed  bodies  of  dead  monarchs  ■ 
had  been  pitched  out  to  make  room  for  living  beggars. 

M. 
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Cairo,  1849. 

The  voyage  up  the  Nile  somewhat  resembles  a  favorite  hero 
in  Byron,  in  having  one  pleasure  linked  with  a  thousand  bores. 

My  visit  to  Constantinople  had  not  wholly  dispersed  all  the 
beautiful  illusions  which  imagination  had  assembled  around 
the  East,  and  still  I  looked  forward  to  the  Nile  for  the  reali- 
zation of  those  rainbow  tints,  in  which  most  travellers  have 
been  pleased  to  paint  every  thing  Oriental.  The  pleasures  of 
travelling  in  one's  own  boat  presented  themselves  to  my  fancy 
in  the  most  fascinating  shapes.  The  excitement  of  shooting 
on  the  classic  banks  of  the  Nile  seemed  to  delight  beyond 
description ;  but  I  have  no  words  to  tell  all  I  expected  from 
the  magnificent  ruins  strewn  along  the  mysterious  river.  Alas 
that  I  should  awake  from  my  gorgeous  visions  to  dream  no 
more  of  the  Oriental  magnificence  and  picturesque  beauty  of 
the  East !  Would  that  I  could  dream  on  !  I  sometimes  wish  I 
had  never  come,  for  fancy  has  lost  her  gayest  plume  by  my  visit. 

Our  nice,  newly-painted  boat  was  engaged  at  a  hundred 
dollars  a  month  ;  beds,  divans,  and  chairs  were  to  be  ordered ; 
stores  were  to  be  bought ;  and  the  pleasing  excitement  of  our 
preparations  reminded  me  of  my  outfit  for  my  bachelor  esta- 
blishment in  Arkansas,  except  that  I  had  not  the  taste  of  a 
dear  mother  to  consult  in  my  purchases.  Really,  when  every 
thing  was  arranged,  the  boat  presented  an  appearance  of  com- 
fort and  neatness  that  promised  well  for  our  long  voyage. 
On  each  side  of  it,  beneath  an  awning  stretched  over  a 
portion  of  the  deck,  was  a  divan,  covered  with  a  rich  Turkish 
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prayer  carpet,  and  luxuriously  piled  with  cushions.  The  pro- 
jecting roof  of  the  cabin  formed  a  delightful  little  portico, 
where  we  took  our  meals.  The  two  small  cabins  were  neatly 
carpeted  and  furnished  with  clean  beds,  and  linen,  that  seemed 
at  all  times  to  invite  sleep.  In  the  back  one,  which  I  occupied 
exclusively,  I  had  my  writing-desk  and  apparatus  all  arranged 
in  so  inspiring  a  manner,  that  when  I  looked  on  them  I  felt 
as  if  I  could  write  as  I  had  never  written  before.  On  a  shelf 
was  ranged  my  little  library,  from  which  I  expected  the 
greatest  pleasure  and  improvement,  in  return  for  the  trouble 
and  expense  I  had  in  bringing  it. 

Ourselves,  our  baggage,  and  our  guns  were  on  board;  a 
light  wind  had  sprung  up,  and  we  were  already  off  for  hundred- 
gated  Thebes.  Never  have  "  the  stars  and  stripes"  seemed  so 
beautiful  as  when  fluttering  from  the  stern  of  our  boat  in  the 
gentle  breeze,  that  urged  us  through  the  dark  waters  of  old 
Nile  ;  and  never,  since  I  have  been  in  the  land  of  strangers, 
have  I  felt  such  perfect  contentment  and  happiness.  Night 
came,  and  still  we  moved  onward,  and  I  fell  asleep,  lulled  by 
the  rippling  waves  against  the  bow.  Morning  dawned,  and 
yet  the  breeze  continued  ;  but  gradually  it  died  away,  and  a 
suffocating  calm  settled  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  river.  The 
scorching  sun  beamed  forth,  the  flies  swarmed,  and  the  lazy 
Arabs  slowly  tugged  at  the  rope ;  every  thing  began  to  appear 
close  and  contracted  about  the  boat.  The  sun  was  almost 
insupportable,  and  day  after  day  of  this  horrid  calm  the  heat 
increased,  and  the  flies  thickened.  My  enticing  bed  appeared 
nightly  to  contract  a  stronger  sympathy  with  the  boards 
beneath,  until  at  last  a  sort  of  magnetic  attraction  was  esta- 
blished between  the  boards  and  my  bones,  which  fl  verily  be- 
lieve would  have  coaxed  the  'latter  through  the  skin,  if  the 
myriads  of  bugs  and  fleas  that  did  the  honors  of  the  boat  had 
permitted  me  to  rest  five  minutes  in  the  same  position.  All 
excitements  are-  pleasing,  except  that  of  the  skin^  and  I  can 
endure,  without  much  disturbance,  a  reasonable  amount  of 
this,  even  when  fleas  and  bed-bugs  are  the  exciting  causes. 
But  when  these  active  little  animals  make  a  man's  bpdy,  as 
the  Indians  once  made  Kentucky,  a  dark  and  bloody  hunting- 
ground  where  they  contend  for  the  mastery,  the  excitement 
grows  unpleasant,  to  say  the  least.  Then  the  bedbugs 
boldly  marched  out  in  little  battalions  upon  my  writing- 
desk,  as  if  impatient  that  their  expected  feast  was  delayed  by 
my  midnight  studies,  and  when  they  did  retreat  before  my 
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angry  thumps,  they  always  retired  backwards,  fiercely  eyeing 
their  prey.  Whose  flesh  would  not  creep  under  such  frightful 
circumstances? 

I  have  experienced  some  heat  in  Arkansas  during  a  day  in 
June,  and  flies  are  certainly  no  novelty,  but  the  heat  of  Egypt 
appears  to  pierce  a  board  as  readily  as  that  of  Arkansas  would 
a  mosquito  net ;  and  the  flies  need  no  pedigree  to  trace  their 
origin,  for  their  numbers,  and  the  provoking  tenacity  with 
which  they  cling  to  a  man's  face,  sufficiently  prove  them  the 
veritable  descendants  of  the  swarms  that  plagued  the  house- 
hold of  Pharaoh.  Then,  when  impatient  from  all  these  little 
annoyances,  to  look  out  upon  the  baking  banks,  and  see  the 
snail-like  movements  of  the  Arabs,  who  were  dragging  us 
along  by  a  rope  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  a  day — oh,  it  was 
too,  too  trying  ! 

I  could  discover,  by  watching  intently,  that  the  boat,  like 
the  hands  of  a  clock,  was  actually  moving ;  but  it  was  as  pain- 
ful to  mark  our  progress  as  I  have  sometimes  found  it  to 
watch  the  almost  imperceptible  movement  of  the  minute  hand, 
when  a  rendezvous  was  near.  And  even  this  very  exciting 
speed  was  interrupted  something  less  than  forty  times  a  day, 
by  the  infernal  Arabs  squatting  themselves  along  the  bank  to 
make  their  prescribed  ablutions,  and  go  through  their  pray- 
ers. After  a  week  of  such  pleasing  variations  to  the  monotony 
of  travel,  I  began  most  reluctantly  to  conclude  that  the  inde- 
pendent delight  of  travelling  in  one's  "  own  boat"  was  very 
much  like  the  gratification  a  man  might  feel  in  grinding  his 
own  treadmill. 

And  yet  I  was  following  the  same  route  that  so  many  great 
and  learned  men,  from  Adrian  and  Strabo  down,  have  pursued 
before  me,  but  it  was  devilish  poor  consolation  to  recollect 
that  they  had  been  as  much  bored  as  myself.  Although 
no  river  in  the  world  possesses  more  pleasing  associations,  yet 
a  man  can't  be  eternally  remembering  the  classic  banks  of  the 
Nile,  any  more  than  he  can  forget  the  vexations  with  which 
they  swarm.  I  would  as  soon  think  of  a  man's  being  so  pro- 
foundly abstracted  as  to  pass  by  the  pyramids  unnoticed,  as 
of  his  being  so  deeply  interested  in  a  voyage  on  the  Nile  as  to 
forget  the  stupendous  bores  that  attend  it.  But  for  my  libra- 
ry and  my  French,  there  is  no  telling  what  might  have  been 
the  result.  By  dividing  the  day  into  so  many  hours  for  read- 
ing and  study,  I  was  enabled  to  dispose  of  the  heavy  time. 
But  I  am  certain  I  should  have  been  a  neatly  dried  specimen 
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long  ago,  but  for  the  valuable  instructions  of  M.  Hamel  of 
Louisville,  which  enabled  me  to  pursue  my  French  studies 
alone,  and  thereby  to  forget  a  portion  of  our  trying  vexations. 
I  had  heard  and  read  so  much  of  the  abundance  and  variety 
of  game  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  that  I  expected  that  the 
light  even  of  an  Egyptian  sun  would  be  darkened  by  the  flight 
of  myriads  of  wild  pigeons,  and  that  its  turbid  waters  would  be 
lashed  into  a  constant  foam  by  the  countless  flocks  of  geese, 
ducks,  pelicans,  and  crocodiles,  that  floated  upon  its  surface. 
I  need  scarcely  say  how  I  revelled  in  such  expectations 
Twice  a  day,  for  a  week,  I  issued  from  the  boat,  gun  in  hand, 
and  sturdily  tramped  along  through  the  broiling  sun  in  search 
of  game.  I  had  at  last  begun  to  find  the  gun  uncomfortably 
heavy,  when  one  bright  morning  I  spied  a  flock  of  plovers  run- 
ning about  a  projecting  sand-bar.  I  commenced  creeping  at 
once,  with  all  that  increased  excitement  that  a  man  ought 
to  feel  in  shooting  on  the  Nile.  In  my  intense  anxiety  to  ap- 
proach the  birds,  I  had  not  perceived  that  I  was  sinking  deep- 
er and  deeper  at  each  step  into  the  soft  mud,  left  by  the  over- 
flow of  the  river,  until  all  further  progress  was  barred.  I 
then  found  that  I  had  waded  so  far  in  mud  that  advancing 
was  as  easy  as  to  go  back.  My  plunging  efi'orts,  however, 
frightened  the  birds,  upon  whom  I  let  off  an  overcharged  gun, 
that  as  firmly  seated  me  in  the  soft  mud  as  a  dime  stuck  into  a 
lump  of  putty.  It  is  very  funny  to  look  back  to,  but  was 
any  thing  but  amusing  at  the  time,  for  it  was  much  more  diffi- 
cult than  a  person  might  at  first  imagine  to  rise  from  my  lux- 
uriously soft  seat.  Every  thing  was  soft  and  yielding — there 
was  nothing  upon  which  I  could  get  either  foot  or  hand  to 
hold,  and  I  panted  for  some  time  in  utter  helplessness.  At 
last  it  occurred  to  me  to  ram  the  whole  barrel  of  the  gun  down 
to  the  solid  surface  below,  and  thereby  prize  myself  up ;  and 
so,  after  much  floundering,  some  crawling,  and  more  cursing, 
I  found  myself  once  more  upon  firm  ground,  having  admirably 
succeeded  in  besmearing  both  myself  and  my  gun  with  the 
black  slime  of  the  river's  deposit.  I  confess  my  first  expe- 
rience somewhat  damped  my  ardor,  but  my  disappointment  dis- 
appeared with  the  last  vestige  of  mud,  and  I  once  more  issued 
forth  with  bloody  intentions  against  the  whole  feathered  race. 
Another  week  of  heat  and  disappointment  passed  away,  when 
an  unhappy  crow  happened  to  fly  too  near  me,  which  was  the 
first  and  last  bird  or  beast  that  I  killed  during  my  voyage  up 
the  Nile.     I  killed  no  fleas,  because  I  could  never  catch  them. 
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The  crow,  by  the  by,  instead  of  being,  as  ours  are,  proverbially 
black,  was  gray^  with  black  wings  and  head,  and  was  really 
one  of  the  most  curious  things  I  saw  in  Egypt.  But  all  the 
crows  were  just  like  him,  so  even  this  novelty  wore  off. 

Notwithstanding  the  entire  absence  of  every  thing  like 
game,  and  my  having  in  deep  disgust  declined  all  idea  of  car- 
rying a  gun,  my  friend  still  pursued  sparrows  and  kingfishers 
with  a  fierceness  and  constancy  that  clearly  proved  how  firmly 
he  was  resolved  to  "  shoot"  upon  the  Nile.  And  although  the 
unfortunate  victims  to  his  classic  taste  which  he  daily  offered 
up,  and  insisted  apon  the  Arabs'  eating,  were  not  gamc^  they 
were  at  least  hirds^  and  he  was  upon  "  the  classic  banks  of  the 
Nile;' 

One  evening,  when  we  had  a  little  wind,  we  passed  near 
the  shore,  where  the  natives  were  every  minute  jerking  out 
little  fish  about  as  long  as  your  finger.  This  produced  an  im- 
mediate excitement  in  the  bosom  of  both  my  friends — the  al- 
most forgotten  hooks  and  lines  were  drawn  forth,  rods  were 
rigged,  and  a  regular  set-to  at  fishing  commenced.  One 
gentleman  persisted  in  every  two  minutes  having  his  hook 
baited  with  an  enormous  lump  of  dough,  which  would  have 
been  about  as  readily  swallowed  by  the  little  minnows  as  a 
mill-stone ;  whilst  the  other,  who  seemed  taking  early  lessons 
in  fly-fishing,  was  eternally  getting  his  line  inextricably  in- 
volved among  the  rigging  of  the  boat,  by  the  violent  jerks  he 
gave  it.  These  piscatory  exercises  continued,  to  my  very 
great  amusement,  and  the  no  less  alarm,  I  have  no  doubt,  of 
the  small  fry,  until  one  fisherman  was  thoroughly  disgusted  ; 
but  the  passion,  once  aroused,  seemed  still  to  burn  in  the  bo- 
som of  the  other.  After  about  two  week's  constant  fishing, 
during  which  time  the  sun  nearly  made  a  mummy  of  him,  he 
at  last  succeeded  in  hooking  in  the  belly  an  unwary  little  fish, 
that  happened  to  be  swimming  in  dangerous  proximity  to  his 
hook,  and  came  rushing  back  to  the  boat  to  announce  his  suc- 
cess. I  was  no  little  surprised  to  find  that  he  had  a  fish,  but 
was  immeasurably  so  to  discover  that  it  was  of  the  species 
which  we  term  on  the  Mississippi  cat-fish.  I  had  no  other  op- 
portunity of  examining  the  scaly  inhabitants  of  the  Nile  ;  but 
when  I  afterwards  found  that  crocodiles  were  nothing  more 
than  our  alligators,  I  was  greatly  surprised  at  this  coincidence 
between  the  productions  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  eastern  and 
western  worlds. 

In  our  descent  of  the  river,  when  we  floated  with  the  cur- 
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rent,  we  saw  very  distinctly,  with  the  aid  of  a  fine  glass,  great 
numbers  of  crocodiles ;  but  they  were  so  timid,  from  being 
constantly  shot  at,  that  it  was  impossible  to  approach  them. 
They  generally  appeared  five  or  six  together,  but  the  instant 
there  was  the  slightest  noise,  or  when  the  boat  got  nearer  than 
a  half  a  mile,  they  began  slowly  to  slide  from  the  sand-bank, 
where  they  had  been  sunning  themselves.  At  this  point,  one 
or  the  other  of  the  eager  sportsmen  seized  with  intense  ex- 
citement the  gun,  loaded  with  shot,  and  valiantly  fired,  to  the 
very  great  astonishment  of  the  monsters,  that  plunged  at  once 
into  the  depths  of  the  river.  As  the  crocodile's  skin  is  imper- 
vious, even  within  gunshot,  to  a  bullet^  I  am  persuaded  my 
friends  did  them  no  very  serious  injury.  And  yet  this  firing 
with  mustard-seed  shot,  when  a  half  a  mile  off,  is  what  is  tech- 
nically termed  by  enthusiastic  travellers,  the  delight  of  "  shoot- 
ing crocodiles  on  the  Nile."  After  the  experience  of  my 
friends  and  myself,  I  think  no  one  will  blame  me  for  conclud- 
ing that  the  hunting  during  this  voyage  is  one  of  those  Ori- 
ental illusions  commenced  by  interested  dragomen,  who  ex- 
pect to  be  presented  with  the  guns  at  the  end  of  the  trip,  and 
sustained  by  scribbling  tourists,  who  think  they  may  make  a 
sprightly  chapter  on  sporting  on  the  Nile.  I  did,  it  is  true, 
occasionally  see  quantities  of  pelicans,  and  hear  some  geese, 
but  it  was  as  a  man  ordinarily  hears  thunder — a  long  way  ofi"; 
and  it  was  about  as  possible  to  get  within  gunshot  of  the  birds 
as  to  cage  the  forked  lightning. 

I  have  already  given  my  impressions  of  the  wonderful  re- 
mains of  Thebes  ;  and  there  is  too  much  similarity  in  the  gene- 
ral plan,  and  in  the  adornments  of  the  temples  and  tombs  of 
Egypt,  to  require  a  description  of  the  temples  of  Dendara  and 
Philae,  and  the  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan.  The  same  extravagant 
praises  have  been  lavished  upon  these  as  upon  Thebes,  with, 
I  think,  about  equal  justice.  The  temple  of  Dendara  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  much  more  recent  date,  and  is  certainly  in  a 
much  finer  state  of  preservation  than  any  ruin  of  Upper 
Egypt.  The  columns  in  front  differ  very  widely  from  those  of 
Thebes ;  and  although  they  have  been  much  criticised  by  the 
learned  in  those  sorts  of  things,  I  must  confess  that  I  like 
them  better,  from  the  fact  of  their  greater  novelty.  They 
are  very  lofty,  and  their  capitals  are  formed  by  a  large 
round  human  face  on  each  of  their  four  sides ;  the  pendent 
head-dress,  that  falls  on  each  cheek,  gives  the  corner  finish 
to  the  capital,  and  imparts  a  novelty  to  the  whole  column, 
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very  pleasing,  because  in  accordance  with  the  extraordi- 
nary things  a  man  naturally  expects  to  see  in  Egypt.  I 
thought  I  perceived  also  a  considerable  improvement  in  the 
execution  of  the  sculptures,  although  the  same  style  was 
preserved. 

The  temple  on  the  island  of  Philae,  above  the  first  cataract, 
has  been  described  as  appearing  rather  the  work  of  enchant- 
ment than  of  human  hands.  Such  is  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
the  columns,  the  extreme  richness  of  the  colored  ceilings  and 
walls,  and  the  correctness  of  the  sculpture,  that  every  man  of 
taste  is  expected  to  imagine  himself  in  a  substantial  paradise. 
But  for  myself,  I  confess  I  could  discover  few  traces  of  what  I 
imagine  paradise  should  be,  in  the  unsightly  masses  of  un- 
burn t  brick,  little  mountains  of  broken  pottery,  and  the  stiff 
columns  and  stiffer  sculpture  of  Egyptian  architecture.  The 
truth  is,  that  many  of  the  columns  are  very  greatly  superior 
in  beauty  to  those  of  Thebes,  as  they  resemble,  in  all  save 
their  stiffness,  the  Corinthian  columns  of  Greece  ;  but  still 
they  would  suffer  very  greatly  in  comparison  with  any  of  the 
orders  of  modern  architecture.  The  island  is  covered  by  the 
remains  of  the  mud  huts  and  crockery  ware  of  the  Saracens, 
who  fortified  this  naturally  strong  position. 

Visiting  these  different  ruins,  and  many  others  of  lesser 
note,  which  I  have  not  mentioned,  constituted  the  only  plea- 
sure I  experienced  during  the  ascent  of  the  Nile.  I  have 
said  a  little  already  of  the  bores,  although  I  have  not  the  space 
to  do  them  justice.  If  I  could  borrow  a  little  of  the  high- 
pressure  enthusiasm  of  other  travellers,  and  could  be  forgiven 
for  applying  it  to  the  description  of  the  annoyances  which 
others  pass  over  in  comparative  silence,  I  think  I  would  de- 
vote a  good  many  letters  to  what  a  man  is  to  expect  during 
this  famous  voyage  of  the  Nile. 

The  never-ending  monotony  of  the  scenery,  after  the  nov- 
elty of  the  first  few  days  wears  off,  becomes  extremely  oppres- 
sive, and  sharpens  the  poignancy  of  the  multitude  of  minor 
inflictions  which  a  man  must  necessarily  submit  to.  Bare, 
level  fields  stretch  greater  or  less  distances  on  either  side, 
bounded  by  a  range  of  mountains  of  light  yellow  stone,  that 
wall  in  the  cultivated  lands  from  the  encroachments  of  the 
desert.  These  natural  barriers  against  the  desolating  effects 
of  the  sandy  wastes  beyond,  approach  very  nearly  the  banks 
of  the  river,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  and  are 
as  unsightly  as  they  are  useful.     For  miles,  not  a  tree,  not  a 
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hill,  is  seen  to  break  the  dead  flat  of  the  fields.  At  first,  the 
numerous  villages  surrounded  by  large  groves  of  palm-trees, 
possessed  some  novelty — but  they  are  always  the  same  filthy 
collection  of  unburnt  brick  huts,  that  look  like  an  unusual  as- 
semblage of  dirt-daubers'  nests.  They  all  have  the  eternal 
grove  of  palm-trees,  that,  stripped  to  the  very  top  of  their 
leaves,  present  a  stiff,  gaunt  appearance  ;  and  then,  if  you  go 
on  shore  at  these  places,  you  see  at  each  one  the  same  crowds 
of  dozing  men,  ragged  women,  sore-eyed  children,  and  mangy 
dogs  that  you  saw  at  the  last.  The  same  swarms  of  flies  and 
pigeons  settle  about  the  half-ruinous  little  huts,  and  the  same 
appearance  of  squalid  misery  characterizes  them  all.  Their 
style  of  building  very  much  resembles  that  of  the  huts  in 
Cairo,  except  that  mud  is  used  instead  of  stone  in  their  con- 
struction. I  never  before  fully  appreciated  the  appearance  of 
unhurnt  brick — it  is  that  of  a  very  black  article  of  mud.  The 
narrow  little  lanes  between  the  houses  abound  in  every  species 
of  filth,  that  extends  to  the  houses  themselves.  Without  reg- 
ular roof  or  windows,  and  with  a  hole  for  a  door,  you  can 
imagine  the  comfort  of  one  of  these  huts,  five  or  six  feet  high. 
The  Governor's  mansion  sometimes  i&ivhite-washed^  and,  with 
its  flat  roof  and  square  pigeon  towers,  it  presents  quite  a  cas- 
tellated appearance.  One  of  the  wonders,  indeed,  of  Egypt, 
is  the  countless  number  of  tame  pigeons  that  frequent  every 
village.  They  are  regarded  as  a  bird  sacred  to  the  Prophet, 
and  are  never  eaten  by  the  natives,  although  they  have  no 
objection  to  selling  them  to  the  travellers  who  annually  ascend 
the  river. 

The  people  all  live  in  villages,  and  go  out  every  morning 
to  work.  You  see  no  individual  cottages,  and  no  trees  except 
the  palms  around  the  various  villages.  Another  curious  thing 
is,  that  there  are  great  numbers  of  hawks  and  eagles  perched 
in  these  lofty  trees,  or  flying  about  among  the  flocks  of  pigeons 
and  doves.  The  Mohammedans  are  not  permitted  by  their 
religion  to  kill  these,  or  even  to  destroy  vermin.  They  must 
take  the  life  of  nothing  wantonly,  except  of  a  Christian.  The 
consequence  is,  that  hawks,  pigeons,  and  vermin  abound  greatly 
in  all  Egyptian  settlements. 

The  boats  on  the  Nile  ordinarily  have  two  cabins,  or 
rather  state-rooms,  at  the  stern,  that  project  above  the  deck 
somewhat  like  our  Western  keel-boats.  They  have  one  or 
two  masts,  which  are  short,  having  tied  to  their  tops  the  enor- 
mous yard  that  slants  across  the  boat,  and  bears  the  long 
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swallow-wing  shaped  sails,  that  appear  so  graceful  when  filled 
by  a  fine  breeze.  The  appearance  of  these  long-pointed  sails 
of  snowy  whiteness  is  beautiful  in  the  extreme  ;  and,  if  a  man 
could  always  be  blessed  with  a  breeze,  the  voyage  might  be 
more  bearable — but  breezes  are  rare,  unfortunately.  These 
boats  are  manned  by  ten  or  fifteen  men,  besides  the  captain 
and  the  helmsman.  It  is  the  duty  of  these  fellows  to  tow  the 
boat  during  a  calm,  which  they  do  in  a  manner  I  have  be- 
fore tried  to  describe.  To  attempt  to  recount  the  ten  thousand 
lies,  tricks,  and  deceptions  of  the  captain  and  his  crew,  would 
be  an  endless  task  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  they  never  omit  to  take 
all  advantages,  to  delay  under  every  possible  pretence,  and  to 
lie  when  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  so  doing,  unless 
to  gratify  a  natural  propensity  that  way.  I  hope  most  sin- 
cerely that  it  will  never  again  be  my  misfortune  to  be  so  de- 
pendent upon  an  Egyptian  captain  and  his  crew.  Their  short 
shirts,  their  deceitful  faces,  and  even  their  boat-songs  were 
hateful  to  me  ;  and  it  would  render  me  positively  unhappy  to 
suppose  I  should  ever  see  or  hear  either  again.  So  much  for 
the  Nile. 

P.  S. — From  Cairo  to  Thebes,  it  is  464  miles ;  from  Thebes 
to  the  first  cataract,  it  is  124  miles.  To  go  from  Cairo  to  the 
first  cataract,  a  distance  of  588  miles,  and  back  to  Cairo  again, 
requires  ordinarily  from  two  to  three  months.  Six  weeks 
would  be  a  remarkably  quick  trip.  M. 
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First  Cataract  of  the  Nile,  1849. 
I  WRITE  from  the  first  cataract  of  the  Nile.  Although 
there  is  no  decided  waterfall,  yet  the  scene  around  is  wild 
and  picturesque  in  the  extreme,  and  the  almost  startling  con- 
trast with  the  unvaried  scenery  of  the  entire  extent  of  Egypt, 
makes  it  a  fit  boundary  of  this  land  of  wonderful  changes. 
Mountains  of  the  wildest  and  most  rugged  shapes  spring  from 
the  water's  edge,  and  there  are  here  and  there  huge  piles  of 
rounded  masses  of  red  granite,  that  look  as  if  the  gigantic 
monsters  of  ancient  Egypt  had  been  engaged  in  the  game  of 
long-taw^  and  had  afterward  piled  their  marbles  along  the 
shore  and  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  to  excite  the  wonder  of 
coming  ages.     These  enormous  pebbles  have  been  formed  evi- 
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dently  by  the  action  of  the  rushing  waters ;  but  when  the  river 
was  so  deep  as  thus  to  round  and  polish  the  crags  of  moun- 
tains, must,  like  so  much  else  connected  with  Egypt,  for  ever 
remain  unknown.  The  dark  stream  of  the  Nile,  here  lashed 
into  sparkling  foam,  dashes  headlong  among  the  rocks,  and 
madly  eddies  around  the  little  islands  of  worn  granite  scat- 
tered along  the  bed  of  the  rapids.  These  rapids.,  with  the 
mountains  of  granite  through  which  they  seem  to  have  cut 
their  way,  appear  the  natural  line  of  division  between  two 
nations,  that  differ  so  widely  in  color,  language,  and  history. 
Nubia  lies  beyond.  Its  inhabitants,  although  black,  present 
none  of  the  disgusting  peculiarities  of  form  and  feature  which 
distinguish  the  negroes  from  Darfur,  from  which  last  country 
the  slaves  are  generally  brought.  But  they  appear  anxious  to 
borrow  from  art  that  hideousness  that  nature  has  so  kindly 
denied  them.  The  cheeks  and  foreheads  of  the  men  are 
strangely  scarified  by  deep,  long  lines  cut  into  the  flesh,  and 
their  arms  and  legs  fantastically  tattooed.  The  hair  of  the 
women,  which  is  very  much  inclined  to  be  woolly,  is  arranged 
in  those  peculiar  little  plaits  that  give  the  head  so  singular 
an  appearance  ;  their  under  lips  are  tattooed  a  dark  blue,  that 
gives  the  mouth  a  most  ghastly  look,  and  in  one  nostril  they 
wear  a  large  nose-ring.  I  wonder  whether  the  men  in  Nubia 
are  fond  of  kissing^  The  costume  of  married  women  consists 
of  a  single  gown  of  blue  cotton,  with  a  profusion  of  brass  orna- 
ments worn  about  the  neck,  and  massive  bracelets  and  anklets 
of  the  same  metal.  The  young  women,  until  they  are  married, 
sport  something  approaching  the  fig-leaf  simplicity  of  our 
first  parents,  consisting  of  a  very  short  apron,  formed  of  a 
multitude  of  leather-strings,  which  is  the  only  covering  of 
their  nakedness.  The  children  go  entirely  naked ;  indeed, 
clothing  ceases  to  be  necessary  in  Nubia  as  a  comfort,  the  la- 
titude being  above  24°.  We  found  it  excessively  hot  in  the 
month  of  December. 

But  there  is  no  country  like  Egypt.  The  mystery  that 
shrouds  its  early  history — its  being  the  earliest  seat  of  learn- 
ing and  the  arts — its  tremendous  remains — the  strange  phe- 
nomenon of  its  great  river,  and  the  obscurity  which  has  in 
every  age  concealed  from  inquiry  its  source — all  combine  to 
make  this  mysterious  land  of  pyramids  and  fleas  the  most  in- 
teresting in  the  world.  It  is  a  vast  treasure-house  of  antique 
wonders,  whose  exhaustless  stores  hostile  nations,  modern 
speculators,  and  eager  antiquaries  have  vainly  united  to  pil- 
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lage  and  deface,  but  which  still  remain  to  afford  room  for 
study  and  admiration  for  ages  to  come.  Yet,  stupendous  as 
her  pyramids  and  ruins  are,  we  know  from  Herodotus  that 
even  these  were  surpassed  by  the  grandeur  of  the  Labyrin-th. 
The  Greek  historian  says :  "  The  temples  of  Ephesus  and 
Samos  may  justly  claim  admiration,  and  the  pyramids  may 
be  individually  compared  to  many  of  the  magnificent  struc- 
tures erected  by  the  Greeks,  but  even  these  are  inferior  to  the 
Labyrinth."  Its  three  thousand  chambers,  its  countless  courts 
of  beautifully  sculptured  marble,  surrounded  by  elegant  pillars 
of  the  same  polished  material,  and  its  almost  infinite  number 
of  winding  passages  and  subterraneous  paths,  induced  him  to 
pronounce  it  "  among  the  greatest  triumphs  of  human  in- 
dustry and  art."  Still,  in  gazing  upon  the  stately  monuments 
that  still  exist,  I  have  often  thought  whether  the  social  posi- 
tion of  the  people,  at  the  period  of  their  erection,  was  very 
greatly  superior  to  their  degraded  condition  now.  Their 
knowledge,  their  industry  and  resources  certainly  were  vastly 
superior,  beyond  doubt;  but  was  their  happiness  greater?  It 
is  a  melancholy  fact  in  the  history  of  architecture,  that  under 
republics,  in  which  the  people  enjoy  the  greatest  amount  of 
freedom  and  happiness,  comparatively  but  few  lasting  or 
magnificent  monuments  have  been  produced.  Athens,  when 
ruled  by  Pisistratus  and  Pericles,  and  Rome,  under  her  impe- 
rial masters,  assumed  a  splendor  that  was  unknown  in  the 
days  of  simplicity  and  the  republic.  People,  when  free,  de- 
vote their  energies  to  their  own  comfort  and  advancement, 
rather  than  to  great  national  works ;  and  it  is  only  when  the 
pride  of  some  tyrant  is  to  be  gratified,  that  they  yield  up  their 
own  pursuit  of  happiness  in  the  erection  of  such  wondrous 
works  as  are  scattered  over  Egypt.  From  the  very  grandeur 
of  her  ruins,  I  sometimes  am  disposed  to  think  that  Egypt, 
at  the  time  of  their  erection,  saw  her  people  dwelling  in  the 
same  miserable  huts,  and  suffering  the  want  and  privations 
that  they  endure  now. 

Many  of  the  abuses  which  weighed  upon  the  people  during 
the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  oppress  them  now.  All  the  tillable 
land  of  Egypt  now,  as  then,  belongs  to  the  ruler  of  the  coun- 
try, although  Mehemet  Ali  was  much  less  scrupulous  in  as- 
serting this  claim  than  Joseph,  when  he  took  advantage  of  the 
seven  years'  famine  to  dole  out  to  the  people  the  means  of 
temporary  subsistence  in  exchange  for  their  patrimonies,  all 
of  which  became  the  property  of  his  master,  Pharaoh.     Mehe- 
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met  AH  boldly  asserted  his  right,  as  the  sovereign  of  the  coun- 
try, to  all  the  cultivated  lands  it  contained,  and  hesitated  not 
a  moment  to  use  force  as  the  best  argument  to  sustain  its  jus- 
tice. At  the  time  of  his  accession  to  absolute  power  in  Egypt 
many  of  the  lands  were  permitted  to  remain  idle,  whilst  all 
were  but  poorly  cultivated,  on  account  of  the  indolence  of  their 
owners.  When  he  assumed  the  titles  to  all  the  land  in  Egypt, 
he  was  at  once  resolved  that  his  immense  plantation  should 
yield  him  a  much  handsomer  revenue  than  it  had  done  to  in- 
dividual owners,  when  cut  up  into  small  lots.  And  where 
others  have  resorted  to  manures,  improved  threshing  machines, 
and  patent  ploughs,  as  the  means  of  improved  culture,  Mehe- 
met  very  successfully  introduced  the  bastinado  for  the  same 
purpose.  'Tis  true,  he  put  his  lands  into  the  finest  possible 
order ;  he  threw  up  levees^  dug  ditches  and  canals,  furnished 
the  peasants,  or  fellahs^  as  they  are  called,  with  beasts  and 
new  agricultural  instruments,  and  had  them  well  flogged,  and 
occasionally,  as  an  example^  bung,  when  they  did  not  make  the 
most  advantageous  use  of  them.  These  beasts  and  farming 
implements  he  most  indulgently  sold  to  his  favored  subjects 
at  enormously  high  prices,  and  compelled  them  to  pay  for 
them  by  working  at  one  piastre,  or  about  five  cents,  a  day. 
Until  this  debt  of  his  own  imposing  was  paid,  the  peasant  was 
his  slave.  But  in  return  for  this,  their  loving  master  permit- 
ted them  actually  to  sell  their  own  crops  ;  but  it  was  always 
necessary  on  pain  of  death  to  sell  to  his  agents,  who  bought  at 
his  own  prices  ;  and,  selling  again  to  the  people  at  his  own 
advanced  rates,  or  exporting  the  grain,  it  is  not  suprising  that 
Mehemet  Ali  grew  rich,  and  the  people  starved.  It  was  a 
plan  concocted  to  impoverish  the  masses,  and  yet  to  let  them 
live,  for  the  Pacha  must  have  people  to  cultivate  his  lands. 
It  was  a  nice  calculation  of  how  much  work  a  man  could  be 
forced  to  do  upon  the  least  possible  sustenance.  And  if  some 
unfortunate  poor  devil,  with  a  large  appetite  or  weak  frame, 
happened  to  prove  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  he  receiv- 
ed bastinadoes^  not  bread,  to  resuscitate  his  failing  strength. 
What  cared  Mehemet,  if,  worn  out  by  excess  of  labor  and  want 
of  food,  they  sunk,  unable  longer  to  endure  their  wretched 
existence  1  Whilst  he  grew  rich, and  the  name  of  Egypt  became 
formidable  in  the  eyes  of  his  neighbors,  all  the  objects  of  his 
government  were  accomplished.  The  miserable  peasants  were 
born  to  be  unhappy — they  were  created  but  as  instruments  of 
ambition  for  tyrants  like  himself,  and  he  but  fulfilled  their 
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destiny  in  using  them.  This  pernicious  system,  so  destructive 
of  all  social  happiness  and  lasting  national  prosperity,  is  still 
continued,  although  not  so  vigorously^  by  Abbas,  the  grandson 
of  the  old  Pacha,  Mehemet,  and  the  successor  of  his  uncle 
Ibrahim.  This  was  the  secret  of  the  sudden  flare-up  made  by 
Mehemet,  but  the  blaze  is  now  sinking,  and  must  soon  die,  as 
it  consumes  in  its  fury  all  that  might  longer  sustain  it.  The. 
present  Pacha  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  Constantinople, 
and  once  more  pays  tribute,  as  any  other  ruler  of  a  province. 
The  only  advantage  gained  by  Mehemet  Ali  is  establishing 
the  succession  in  his  own  family,  instead  of  leaving  the  Pacha 
of  Egypt  to  be  appointed  as  formerly  by  the  Sultan. 

In  Egypt,  might  makes  right  always.  If  the  Pacha  re- 
quires carpenters,  masons,  or  any  other  mechanics  to  work 
upon  his  palaces  or  other  public  buildings,  his  creatures  go 
the  rounds,  seize  and  bind  all  the  workmen  they  find,  and  with 
a  heavy  chain  about  their  neck  these  unfortunates  are  march- 
ed off  to  do  without  pay  the  Pacha's  bidding,  whilst  their 
wretched  families  are  left  starving  at  home.  Nothing  can  be 
more  distressing  or  more  common  than  to  hear  the  piercing 
shrieks  of  these  miserable  devils  being  dragged  through  the 
streets  of  Cairo  by  a  chain  around  their  necks.  Thus  are  indus- 
try and  intelligence  among  the  people  rewarded  by  this  liberal 
government.  Is  it  surprising  that  the  people  are  ignorant 
and  lazy,  when  intelligent  activity  is  thus  punished  as  a  crime? 
On  our  way  across  the  desert  we  passed  some  thirty'^n happy 
carpenters,  all  tightly  tied  in  a  line,  being  marched  to  Suez  to 
make  some  repairs  upon  the  store-houses  of  the  government. 
When  they  arrived  at  a  halting-place,  a  man  carried  around  a 
large  horse-bucket,  and,  as  their  hands  were  bound  down  to 
their  sides,  watered  them  as  he  would  do  so  many  horses.  A 
piece  of  dry  bread  was  then  given  to  each  of  them,  seated  in  a 
melancholy  row,  which  they  mumbled  as  well  as  they  could 
with  their  shackled  hands.  We  are  all  so  happy  in  America, 
that  it  is  difficult  even  to  imagine,  without  actually  seeing,  the 
cruel  abuses  of  a  despotic  government.  'Tis  only  when  we 
visit  other  countries  that  we  learn  fully  to  appreciate  our 
own. 

When  the  army  is  to  be  filled  up,  the  enlistment  rather  re- 
sembles a  wild-boar  hunt  than  any  thing  else  I  know  of. 
Guards  are  stationed  about  the  doomed  village  to  intercept 
the  flight  of  stragglers,  whilst  the  main  body  of  the  hunters 
enter  the  village,  seizing  and  binding  all  that  fall  in  their  way. 
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The  prayers  of  aged  parents,  the  tears  of  sisters,  and  even  the 
bribes  of  the  unfortunate  victims  themselves  avail  nothing. 
They  are  bound  and  loaded  with  chains,  and  then  dragged 
howling  away  to  the  capital.  Whole  villages  are  depopulated 
by  the  news  of  an  approaching  enlisting  party — and  it  is  only 
by  surrounding  them  by  stealth,  and  then  hunting  the  flying 
inhabitants  like  wild  beasts,  that  they  are  enabled  to  fill  the 
ranks  of  the  Pacha's  army.  So  much  is  this  forced  enlistment 
dreaded,  that  three  out  of  four  of  the  boys  and  young  men  of 
Upper  Egypt  have  cut  ofi"  the  thumb  or  forefinger  of  the  right 
hand,  hoping  to  escape  it.  They  formerly  put  out  one  of  their 
eyes  by  means  of  a  poisonous  weed  ;  but  so  frequent  did  this 
become  that  an  order  was  issued  not  to  exempt  a  man  on  ac- 
count of  the  loss  of  an  eye,  when  the  maiming  of  the  right 
hand  was  at  once  resorted  to. 

Such  is  the  policy  established  by  Mehemet  and  pursued  by 
his  successors.  But  Mehemet  was  extremely  fond  of  Euro- 
peans ;  and  the  favors  he  heaped  upon  them  made  many  tour- 
ists his  eulogists,  whilst  all  apologized  for  his  atrocities.  I 
have  heard  of  many  instances  of  the  summary  manner  of  ad- 
ministering justice  when  an  Egyptian  and  European  were  the 
parties — but  I  shall  give  one  which  I  happened  to  witness 
myself  The  captain  of  our  boat  up  the  Nile,  always  rebel- 
lious and  insolent,  at  last  positively  refused  to  leave  some  town 
until  it  suited  his  convenience,  although  the  contract,  which 
had  beetf  made  and  ^igned  before  the  American  consul,  ex- 
pressly declared  he  was  not  to  remain  there  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours  to  have  bread  baked  for  his  crew.  This  determi- 
nation of  the  captain's  was  especially  disagreeable,  as  a  fine 
breeze  was  blowing,  and  we  might  not  have  another  for  a 
month  ;  so  our  only  alternative  was  to  visit  the  Governor, 
with  the  hope  that  we  might  find  some  means  of  hastening  his 
movements.  The  governor  was  a  bilious-looking  individual, 
but  with  a  bland  smile  and  of  great  suavity  of  manners  ;  he 
seated  us  by  his  side  upon  the  divan,  and  whilst  pipes  and 
006*60  were  being  introduced,  paid  us  through  our  dragoman, 
who  was  in  attendance,  some  extravagant  compliments,  and 
ended  by  wishing  to  know  in  what  he  could  serve  us.  My 
friend,  being  desirous  of  stating  our  case  in  legal  style,  first 
handed  him  the  contract,  but  he  seemed  much  better  to  under- 
stand smoking  and  counting  beads  than  reading  Arabic  ;  so, 
after  earnestly  regarding  the  mysterious  document  in  several 
different  positions,  he  quietly  handed  it  back,  and  again  re- 
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quested  to  know  our  cause  of  complaint.  Finding  his  excel- 
lency either  could  not  or  would  not  read  the  contract,  my  friend 
stated  to  him  briefly  our  difficulty.  The  offending  captain  was 
at  once  summoned,  and  was  being  addressed,  I  thought,  in 
rather  too  kind  and  persuasive  a  tone  to  be  much  impressed, 
when  what  was  my  astonishment  suddenly  to  find  him  stretch- 
ed upon  his  stomach,  with  his  upturned  soles  presented  in  a 
sort  of  portable  stocks  for  the  bastinado.  Several  heavy  licks 
had  already  descended  before  we  could  interfere,  and  say  that  it 
was  not  our  wish  to  have  him  punished,  but  merely  to  have 
him  leave  at  the  appointed  time.  The  hungry-looking  officials 
released  their  prepared  victim  with  evident  reluctance,  and  the 
Governor  bid  us  adieu  with  many  assurances  of  good-will,  and 
a  request  that  if  the  captain  did  not  do  all  we  wished,  we 
should  stop  and  let  him  know  on  our  return.  Although  in 
this  particular  instance  the  captain  richly  deserved  some  pun- 
ishment, yet  it  was  evident  how  much  injustice  might  be 
done  when  no  inquiries  were  made,  no  witnesses  examined, 
and  only  one  side  of  the  question  heard.  But  the  complaints 
being  lodged  by  a  European  was  sufficient  to  give  judgment 
against  the  defendant. 

Although  Egypt  appears  to  have  always  been  cursed  with 
the  worst  possible  government,  nature  has  been  lavish  in  the 
blessings  showered  upon  her.  The  overflow  of  the  Nile, 
which  gives  bread  to  thousands  that  must  otherwise  starve,  is 
a  provision  of  nature  that  never  fails.  About  the  first  week 
in  July  the  river  begins  gradually  to  swell,  and  attains  its 
greatest  elevation  by  the  end  of  September.  After  remaining 
about  two  weeks  stationary,  it  begins  slowly  to  fall,  leaving 
upon  the  before  parched  lands  a  rich  alluvial  deposit  for  the 
next  year's  crop.  It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  extent 
of  the  injury  and  the  loss  of  human  life  which  would  result 
from  the  failure  of  this  annual  overflow  of  the  Nile,  and  in 
nothing  are  the  wisdom  and  kindness  of  Heaven  so  beautifully 
displayed  as  in  its  periodically  occurring  for  so  many  thousands 
of  years.  The  large  majority  of  the  lands  in  Egypt,  thus 
overflown,  enriched,  and  watered,  are  planted  about  the  1st  of 
November,  and  ordinarily  are  cultivated  but  about  once  a 
year ;  but  those  lands  which  are  too  high  to  be  subject  to  the 
natural  inundation,  or  which  are  protected  by  levees,  are 
made  by  means  of  artificial  irrigation  to  produce  three  crops 
a  year.  The  fields  thus  watered  are  divided  into  small  square 
lots,  by  slightly  raised  aqueducts  of  earth  for  the  passage  of 
10 
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water;  these  run  in  every  direction  and  connect  with  each 
other,  so  that  the  water  is  thus  conveyed  to  every  portion  of 
large  fields.  The  water  is  raised  from  the  river,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  artificial  irrigation,  either  by  means  of  a  vertical 
wheel,  having  a  continuous  series  of  earthen  pots,  and  being 
worked  by  a  couple  of  oxen  or  cows,  or  else  by  a  man  who 
works  a  sort  of  well-sweep,  with  a  bucket  attached  to  the  end 
of  it.  This  machine  consists  of  two  pillars  of  mud  and  canes, 
about  five  feet  high  and  three  feet  apart,  having  a  stick  laid 
across  them,  to  which  is  attached  the  long  pole  with  a  heavy 
weight  of  mud  and  straw  at  one  end,  and  a  goat-skin  bucket 
at  the  other.  You  frequently  see  the  peasants  entirely  naked, 
except  a  rag  about  their  loins,  laboriously  working  these 
sweeps,  by  which  the  water  is  poured  into  the  main  aqueduct, 
and  then  conveyed  by  the  smaller  ones  into  all  parts  of  the 
field. 

Nothing  could  be  ruder  than  an  Egyptian  plough,  which 
is  generally  drawn  by  cows  or  oxen,  and  sometimes  by  a  camel 
or  an  ox,  but  never  by  mules  or  horses.  The  plough  consists 
of  a  sharpened  log  of  wood,  with  its  point  incased  in  iron  to 
prevent  its  wearing;  an  upright  stick  is  driven  into  this  for  a 
handle,  and  a  long  pole  is  attached  as  a  tongue  by  which  the 
oxen  pull.  A  very  short-handled  hoe  is  also  much  used  in 
breaking  up  their  ground.  If  the  land  was  less  light,  and 
free  from  roots  and  obstructions,  it  would  be  impossible,  with 
implements  so  rudely  simple,  to  produce  even  such  cultivation 
as  the  land  receives  in  Egypt. 

Doura^  which  is  a  peculiar  sort  of  corn  very  much  resem- 
bling our  broom-corn,  the  grain  of  which  is  about  the  size  of 
hemp-seed,  grows,  like  that  of  broom-corn,  from  the  top  of  the 
stalk.  Wheat,  oats,  and  beans  are  the  principal  crops,  al- 
though sugar,  cotton,  and  rice  are  considerably  grown.  The 
Pacha  has  several  large  sugar-mills  and  refineries  in  Upper 
Egypt ;  but  I  was  much  disappointed  in  the  extent  to  which 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  is  carried.  It  is  raised  in  very  small 
patches,  and  is  either  ginned  by  small  hand-gins  owned  by  the 
peasants,  or  else  is  shipped  in  the  seed  to  some  one  of  the 
numerous  cotton-mills,  where  the  processes  of  ginning  and  man- 
ufacturing are  both  carried  on.  The  plant  grows  much 
smaller  than  with  us,  and  is  only  renewed  every  third  year, 
as  the  frost  in  Upper  Egypt  is  never  sufficient  to  kill  it. 
Cotton  in  Egypt  is  cultivated  very  much  as  they  cultivate 
wheat ;  that  is,  they  plant  the  seed,  and  quietly  wait  for  the 
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plants,  coming  to  maturity  .The  rows  were  all  very  close,  not 
more  than  two  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  so  crowding  each 
other,  and  so  choked  by  weeds  and  grass,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  produce  any  thing  like  a  fair  yield. 
Although  the  soil  and  climate  of  Egypt  are  both  admirably 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  cotton,  the  invincible  indolence  of 
the  natives  will  hopelessly  prevent  their  ever  becoming  our 
rivals  in  its  culture.  The  bolls  of  the  Egyptian  cotton  are 
much  smaller  than  those  of  ours,  and  the  fibre  does  not  cling 
to  the  seed,  which  makes  it  much  more  easily  ginned  than 
that  of  America.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  Egyp- 
tian cotton  might,  with  great  improvement,  be  introduced 
with  us.  M. 


LETTER  XXXVII. 

Mount  Sinai,  1850. 

I  STAND  upon  the  summit  of  Mount  Sinai.  What  endless 
food  for  memory  and  association  in  the  thought !  To  trace 
the  course  of  Moses  up  to  the  sacred  mountain — to  visit  the 
scene  where  our  Lord  deigned  to  hold  converse  with  his  ser- 
vant— to  feel  yourself  on  Mount  Sinai,  upon  which  rests  all 
that  is  earliest  learned  in  childhood,  and  most  dearly  prized 
by  man,  is  worth  a  lifetime's  weary  pilgrimage.  I  forgot  fa- 
tigue, anxiety,  and  all  the  weariness  of  the  desert.  I  could 
only  remember  that  I  was  upon  Mount  Sinai.  Go  there,  if 
you  would  feel  as  you  never  felt  before.  Go  read,  as  I  have 
done,  the  decalogue  upon  the  very  spot  where  Moses  received 
if  from  the  hands  of  the  Almighty.  Enter  the  cleft  in  the 
rock  into  which  Moses  fled  as  the  glory  of  the  Lord  passed  by. 
Remember  that  fearfully  sublime  scene,  when  there  were 
thunderings  and  lightnings  and  a  thick  cloud  upon  the  mount ; 
when  Moses  brought  forth  the  people  out  of  the  camp  to  meet 
with  God,  and  the  Lord  descended  upon  the  smoking  mount- 
ain in  fire;  when  the  voice  of  a  trumpet  sounded  long,  and 
waxed  louder  and  louder  as  Moses  spake,  and  God  answered 
him  with  a  voice — and  tell  me  if  memory  treasures  another 
emotion  like  this. 

I  have  wandered  with  delight  over  the  battle-field  of  Wa- 
gram,  were  Napoleon  brought  to  his  feet  the  most  powerful 
monarch  of  the  world.  Leipsic  had  a  melancholy  charm  for 
me,  as  the  spot  where  Fortune  united  with  allied  Europe  to 
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put  down  her  petted  favorite.  I  felt  a  deep  interest  in  gazing 
upon  the  plain  of  Waterloo,  where  that  gigantic  power  ex- 
pired, which  had  toppled  kings  from  their  thrones  and  made 
emperors  tremble.  These,  thrillingly  interesting  as  they  were, 
are  but  scenes  in  the  destiny  of  a  man.  Great  as  he  was,  he 
was  but  mortal.  But  Mount  Sinai  is  hallowed  by  the  pres- 
ence of  God  himself — it  is  the  first  scene  connected  with  the 
salvation  of  man  through  the  intervention  of  his  Maker. 

After  toiling  to  the  highest  peak  of  Mount  Sinai,  a  mile 
and  a  half  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  I  gazed  on  every  side 
upon  wide-spread  desolation.  Far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
there  was  but  a  succossion  of  sandy  valleys  and  dark,  bleak 
mountains.  It  is  a  spot  divinely  chosen  for  the  delivery  of 
those  two  graven  tables,  which,  for  so  many  centuries,  have 
formed  the  basis  of  all  law,  human  and  divine.  Apart  from 
every  other  nation,  so  far  removed  from  all  the  vices  and  fol- 
lies of  men.  He  brought  them  to  Mount  Sinai  to  hold  commu- 
nion with  his  chosen  people,  through  his  prophet.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  surrounding  scenes  to  distract  their  thoughts, 
or  to  harden  their  hearts  against  His  counsels ;  no  idolatrous 
neighbors  to  lead  them  astray;  no  worldly  pleasures  to  amuse  ; 
no  beauties  of  nature  to  attract.  Bleak  and  desolate,  Mount 
Sinai  seems  a  spot  made  for  an  interview  like  that  between 
the  Almighty  and  Moses.  The  vast  solitude  by  which  it  is 
surrounded  had  prepared  the  hearts  of  the  people,  by  its  im- 
mensity, for  the  reception  of  the  solemn  charge  about  to  be 
given  them.  In  a  desert  waste  so  boundless,  they  had  expe- 
rienced a  sense  of  their  own  littleness,  and  been  bowed  be- 
fore the  power  of  the  Lord.  All  in  the  holy  mountain  itself 
is  silent,  barren,  and  desolate.  Not  a  sound  was  heard ;  no 
living  thing  was  seen  ;  no  verdure  decked  the  granite  crags 
of  the  mountain — all  seemed  to  have  been  blasted  by  that 
dazzling  halo,  upon  which  no  man  could  look  and  live ;  and 
the  rocks,  which  were  scathed  by  the  sacred  lightnings  of 
God,  appear  freed  from  nature's  laws,  and  refuse  to  yield,  like 
common  earth,  the  refreshing  beauties  of  vegetation. 

The  ten  commandments  have  never  seemed  so  impressive 
as  when  I  read  them  amidst  the  rugged  scene  of  their  produc- 
tion. Their  simple  eloquence  and  powerful  brevity  were  in 
accordance  with  the  unadorned  grandeur  of  all  around.  Strip- 
ped of  the  worldly  ornaments  of  elocution,  like  those  towering 
rocks  that  bear  no  flowers,  they  startle  us  into  admiration 
by  their  very  boldness.     Their   elevated  tone  and  imposing 
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diction  soar  above  all  rules  of  rhetoric,  as  the  gloomy  majesty 
of  the  mountain  scorns  the  soft  beauties  of  foliage  and  flowers. 
Surely  nothing  less  than  divine  eloquence  could  condense 
into  three  hundred  and  twenty  words  the  laws  by  which  em- 
pires are  governed  and  nations  saved.  Their  brevity  is  beau- 
ty— their  eloquence  is  the  absence  of  all  show. 

It  was  evening  of  the  eleventh  day  from  Cairo,  after  a  long 
and  fatiguing  march,  that  our  caravan  entered  the  immense 
valley  in  which  the  hosts  of  Israel  encamped  before  the  mount. 
The  sun  was  hidden  from  view,  but  his  parting  rays  still  play- 
ed about  the  highest  peak  of  Sinai.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
feelings  with  which  I  looked  for  the  first  time  upon  the  sacred 
mountain,  thus  illuminated  by  the  rays  of  declining  day.  All 
else  around  was  dark ;  deep  shadows  enveloped  mountains 
and  valley;  but  a  gleam  of  light,  like  the  Christian's  hope, 
still  rested  upon  the  summit  of  Mount  Sinai.  The  heart 
that  could  gaze  unmoved  upon  a  scene  like  this  must  be  cal- 
lous indeed.  With  me  every  feeling  was  hushed  into  awe  ;  I 
almost  feared  to  advance.  There  was  something  so  terrifi- 
cally grand  in  the  history  and  appearance  of  the  mountain, 
that  I  felt  transfixed  to  the  spot ;  something  in  its  frowning 
aspect  seemed  to  forbid  nearer  approach  ;  I  felt  my  own  un- 
worthiness  to  do  more  than  look  upon  it  from  afar  off. 

Long  after  dark  we  were  standing  beneath  the  walls  of 
the  convent,  built  upon  an  elevated  platform  of  rock,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Sinai ;  no  ansvi'^er  was  made  to  our  summons ; 
no  cheering  light  was  seen  ;  all  was  dark  and  inhospitable. 
At  last,  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  excitement,  I  had  seated 
myself  upon  a  large  stone,  when,  in  reply  to  a  combined  shout 
from  the  whole  party,  a  bearded  face  and  a  lantern  were  pro- 
truded from  a  loop-hole,  some  fifty  feet  above  us.  After  de- 
manding our  business,  and  lowering  the  lantern  to  get  a  bet- 
ter view  of  our  persons,  the  head  disappeared,  leaving  us  once 
more  in  suspense  and  darkness.  In  about  ten  minutes,  the 
old  monk  again  appeared  at  a  lofty  trap-door,  with  a  projecting 
covering,  very  much  like  the  arrangement  for  drawing  up 
bagging  into  the  fourth  story  of  a  warehouse,  and  informed  us 
that  the  Superior  had  kindly  consented  to  our  admission  into 
the  convent.  Soon  we  heard  the  creaking  of  a  windlass,  and 
saw  a  descending  rope  by  which  we  were  to  be  hauled  up. 
A  simple  loop  was  formed  in  the  end  of  the  rope  for  his  feet, 
and,  holding  on  above  with  his  hands,  my  friend  commenced 
his  aerial  passage,  which  produced  very  uncomfortable  feelings 
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to  witness,  as  I  had  so  immediately  to  follow.  It  was  with 
divers  and  sundry  misgivings  as  to  my  knees^  that  I  placed  my 
feet  in  the  loop,  and  convulsively  grasped  the  rope.  Candor 
compels  me  to  confess,  that  I  should  have  decidedly  preferred 
any  other  manner  of  ascent ;  a  basket,  or  even  a  meal-bag, 
would  have  been  charming  compared  with  thus  being  forced  to 
place  such  undue  reliance  on  my  shaky  members.  But  it  was 
too  late  to  hesitate.  I  was  already  bumping  against  the  wall, 
in  my  unusual  ascent,  before  I  had  time  to  expostulate,  but  not 
before  I  had  some  especially  disagreeable  thoughts,  as  to  the 
chances  of  the  windlass  getting  out  of  order,  the  ropes  break- 
ing, and  other  unpleasing  reflections  of  the  sort,  natural  to  the 
position.  But  soon  I  found  myself  drawn  in  and  warmly 
greeted  by  the  monks,  who  at  once  conducted  us  through 
winding  passages  and  up  narrow  stairs  to  an  apartment,  that 
wore  an  air  of  comfort  very  pleasing  to  a  weary  traveller. 
After  ten  days'  sojourn  in  the  desert,  a  house  of  any  kind 
would  have  possessed  its  charms ;  but  the  neatness  of  every 
thing  around  rendered  the  convent  doubly  pleasing.  Soon 
after  breaking  our  long  fast  of  fifteen  hours,  we  were  stretched 
upon  the  broad  divans  that  surrounded  three  sides  of  the 
room,  and  wrapped  in  sleep.  My  dreams  were  of  home — need 
I  say  that  they  were  delightful?  In  the  dead  hour  of  the 
night,  I  was  startled  from  my  deep  slumbers  by  the  low  roll 
of  the  most  peculiar  sound  I  ever  heard ;  I  shall  never  forget 
its  effect  upon  me — it  was  a  sepulchral  note,  full  of  melancho- 
ly. Gradually  it  increased,  till  every  hall  and  passage  of  the 
old  convent  was  filled  with  the  unearthly  sound ;  then  bell 
after  bell  chimed  in,  till  the  whole  amounted  to  a  deafening 
clangor.  It  died  away  as  it  commenced,  and,  in  the  profound 
silence  which  followed,  I  was  reflecting  upon  the  probable 
cause  of  this  strange  uproar,  when  the  solemn  chant  of  the 
monks  was  heard  from  the  church.  What  could  be  more 
imposing  than  midnight  service  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai  % 
The  ascent  of  the  mountain  is  toilsome  and  fatiguing  in 
the  extreme ;  I  was  sore  and  stiff  for  several  days  from  the 
effects  of  it.  Pious  pilgrims  of  other  days  have  arranged  ir- 
regular masses  of  rock  into  something  approaching  a  rude 
staircase  ;  but  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  most  skilfully-built 
stairs  is  an  undertaking  which  a  man  would  rarely  attempt, 
from  an  eccentric  fondness  for  walking  up  steps.  In  early 
times,  when  pilgrimages  were  more  frequent,  and  the  dangers 
greater,  several  passes  in  the  mountains  were  fortified  by  mas- 
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sive  walls  and  iron  doors,  the  keys  of  which  were  kept  by 
monks  constantly  dwelling  in  the  mountains,  who  never  open- 
ed except  to  those  bearing  a  permit  from  the  Superior. 
These  holy  fortifications  still  remain,  although  of  course  un- 
used. The  Mount  is  regarded  as  holy  by  the  Mussulmans 
also,  and  a  mosque  stands  beside  the  chapel,  which  was  built 
by  early  Christians  ;  the  first  is  altogether  deserted,  and  the 
last  but  rarely  used.  These  are  unnoticed,  and  almost  for- 
gotten, by  the  traveller  who  ascends  Mount  Sinai.  Associa- 
tions crowd  upon  his  mind  too  rapidly  to  leave  room  for  the 
chapels  which  have  been  erected,  not  only  on  the  top,  but  in 
several  other  portions  of  the  mountain.  These  are  but  more 
lasting  attempts  than  I  make  now  to  record  emotions  that 
are  beyond  all  description — chapels  and  words  are  fruitless 
alike — a  man  must  feel  to  understand  them. 

Mount  Sinai  is  not  alone  interesting  as  a  link  in  the  chain 
of  miraculous  events  that  attended  the  exodus  of  the  Jews 
from  Egypt.  The  plagues  which  afflicted  hard-hearted  Pha- 
raoh and  his  household,  the  wonders  that  were  wrought  in  the 
land — the  Israelites  crossing  the  Red  Sea  on  dry  ground, 
when  "  the  waters  were  a  wall  unto  them,  on  their  right  hand 
and  on  their  left,"  and  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh's  hosts — 
the  raining  of  manna  from  heaven,  and  sweetening  the  bitter 
waters  of  Marah — are  all  deeply  interesting  as  recorded  facts 
in  our  sacred  history,  and  as  evidences  of  the  power  of  Him 
whom  we  all  acknowledge  ;  and  I  paused  long  beside  the 
scenes  that  witnessed  them.  But  these  are  more  immediately 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  Jews,  whilst  Mount  Sinai 
possesses  a  wider-spread  interest,  that  extends  to  the  whole 
Christian  world.  It  was  regarded  as  a  holy  place  among  the 
Jews,  and  was  often  the  resort  of  their  prophets ;  and  it  was 
reverenced  among  the  earliest  Christians  as  the  spot  where 
that  law  was  given  upon  which  our  salvation  is  based.  Pious 
people  of  both  religions  have  made  pilgrimages  in  every  age 
to  the  sacred  place,  whose  identity  all  the  most  powerful  mo- 
tives of  the  human  heart  prompted  them  to  fix  and  preserve 
with  superstitious  veneration.  Is  it  probable  that  the  situa- 
tion of  a  spot,  so  noted  and  endeared,  should  have  been  for- 
gotten at  a  period  when  sacred  localities  were  so  much  more 
venerated  than  now  ?  And  if  so,  is  it  possible  that  greater 
evidence  exists  now  than  then  for  re-establishing  it?  Yet 
there  are  pedants  sufficiently  confident  of  their  own  infalli- 
bility to  refuse  the  real  Mount  Sinai,  and  presumptuously  set 
up  one  of  their  own. 
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What  can  be  more  ridiculous,  to  apply  to  it  no  harsher 
name,  than  to  see  authors,  in  order  to  give  the  stamp  of  origi- 
nality to  a  book,  and  acquire  for  themselves  the  reputation  of 
a  learned  discovery,  thus  rashly  overturning  the  accumulated 
evidence  of  centuries,  and,  upon  the  sure  basis  of  twenty-four 
hours'  observation,  establishing  a  theory  of  their  own  ?  The 
feeling  that  prompts  a  visit  to  Mount  Sinai  should  protect  it 
from  such  sacrilege.  I  regard  it  as  an  outrage  to  attempt, 
from  motives  of  petty  ambition,  thus  to  destroy  the  identity 
of  Sinai,  and  thereby  scatter  the  associations  which  cluster 
about  the  sacred  mountain.  A  man  who  crosses  the  desert  to 
cavil  and  raise  doubts,  it  seems  to  tne  had  better  stay  at  home  ; 
and  he  who  can  stand  within  the  holy  precincts  of  Mount  Sinai 
and  calmly  argue  as  to  the  truth  of  its  being  the  real  moun- 
tain, seems  to  me  to  be  actuated  by  the  feelings  neither  of 
a  Christian  nor  an  enlightened  traveller.  For  what  could  a 
man  come  to  Mount  Sinai,  if  not  for  the  associations  ?  There 
are  certainly  mountains  in  other  portions  of  the  world  more 
attractive;  and  it  is  only  as  the  mount  in  which  Moses  rested 
forty  days  and  nights  with  the  Lord,  that  it  possesses  such 
absorbing  interest. 

What  renders  the  sacrilegious  absurdity  greater  is,  that  all 
the  learned  skeptics,  in  determining  the  real  mountain,  are 
compelled  in  their  arguments  to  admit  that  the  wide  plain  in 
front  of  Mount  Sinai  is  the  place  of  encampment  of  the  Jews, 
and  their  only  doubt  is,  as  to  which  of  the  several  mountains 
that  surround  it  is  the  Sinai  of  Scripture.  The  evidence 
which  establishes  the  correctness  of  the  valley,  would  render 
that  of  the  Mount  doubly  sure — for  the  valley  is  only  known 
from  its  connection  with  the  mountain,  whose  situation  has 
been  certainly  fixed  for  so  many  ages.  There  are  no  other 
means  of  determining  the  position  of  the  valley,  except  from 
its  being  in  front  of  Sinai.  The  Israelites  were  three  months 
reaching  the  place,  and  travellers  easily  arrive  from  Cairo  in 
eleven  or  twelve  days ;  so  that  no  light  can  be  thrown  upon 
the  subject  by  comparing  distances.  All  agree  that  Mount 
Sinai  is  near  this  vast  plain,  but  a  question  has  been  raised 
as  to  which  peak  is  the  real  mount.  Why  should  we  suppose 
that  Mount  Sinai  is  here  at  all,  if  not  from  the  evidence  de- 
rived from  the  Jews  and  early  Christians?  But  one  learned 
gentleman  declares  that  it  cannot  be  the  real  mountain,  because 
its  highest  peak  is  not  in  full  view  of  the  vale  where  the  hosts 
were  drawn  up.     This  writer  fixes  upon  a  mountain  whose 
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summit  overlooks  the  entire  plain,  and  confidently  declares 
that  he,  like  a  half  dozen  others,  has  discovered  the  veritable 
Sinai.     But  his  argument,  so  far  from  establishing  his  strange 
theory,  would  remove  any  doubts,  if  I  had  them,  of  the  moun- 
tain's being  the  sacred  one.     For  the  Bible  says,  "  And  Moses 
turned  and  went  down  from  the  Mount,  and  the  two  tables  of 
the  testimony  were  in  his  hand" — "  And  when  Joshua  heard 
the  noise  of  the  people  as  they  shouted,  he  said  unto  Moses, 
There  is  a  noise  of  war  in  the  camp  ;  and  he  said,  It  is  not  the 
voice  of  them  that  shout  for  mastery,  neither  is  it  the  voice  of 
them  that  cry  for  being  overcome  ;  but  the  noise  of  them  that 
sing  do  I  hear.     And  it  came  to  pass,  as  soon  as  he  came  nigh 
unto  the   camp,  that  he  saw  the  calf  and  the  dancing ;  and 
Moses's  anger  waxed  hot,  and  he  cast  the  tables  out  of  his 
hands,  and  brake  them  beneath  the  Mount."     The  mountain 
of  the  ingenious  traveller  could  not  then  be  the  one ;  for 
Moses  would  have  seen,  when  he  turned  to  go  down,  the  idol- 
atrous worship  of  the  golden  calf,  and  the  mountain  is  too  near 
to  create  a  doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  the  war-cry  or  the 
song   of  praise  that  was  heard.     The  expression,  "  and  when 
he  came  nigh  unto  the  camp,"  implies  that  he  descended  some 
distance  from  it ;   and  Mount   Sinai   is   the    only  mountain 
whose  place  of  ascent  is  sufficiently  removed  from  the  plain 
to  justify  it.     I  think  no  one  can  doubt,  who  carefully  reads 
upon   the  spot  the  description  of  the  wonderful  meeting  on 
Mount  Sinai.     The  plain  stretches  several  miles  before  it,  and 
is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  one  in  the  desert  route  where 
the  multitude  could  have  been  drawn  up  before  a  mountain ; 
then  the  form  of  the  Mount  itself  not  only  sustains  its  claims 
to  being  the  holy  spot,  but,  in  my  opinion,  proves  that  Moses 
ascended  it  by  the  same  track  that  pilgrims  of  all  ages  have 
followed.     The  Mount  has  two  peaks,  one  immediately  over- 
looking the  plain  ;  but  the  highest  one,  where  God  spoke  with 
Moses,  is  much  farther  back  and  concealed  from  view.     To 
reach  this  one,  it  is  necessary  to  walk  a  considerable  distance 
along  the  base  of  the  mountain  from  the  vale,  and  ascend  at 
the  side.     Indeed,  this  is  the  only  spot  where  Moses  could 
have  descended  entirely   concealed  from  a  view  of  the  vale, 
and  sufficiently  distant  to  render  indistinct  the  shouts  of  the 
multitude,  and  after  going  some  distance  could  yet  break  the 
tables  in   the   plain  beneath  the  Mount      Every  thing  about 
Mount  Sinai  so  exactly  agrees  with  the  descriptions  in  the 
Bible  that  I  cannot  understand  how  any  man,  who  does  not 
10* 
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believe  the  Bible  a  mere  romance,  and  Sinai  the  creation  of 
fancy,  can  doubt  that  the  huge  mountain  of  granite  in  the 
desert  is  the  spot  where  Moses  received  the  tables.  The 
mountain  is  of  red  granite,  darkened  by  the  storms  of  ages 
into  a  deep  brown. 

The  convent  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai  was  built  by  the 
Emperor  Justinian,  toward  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  al- 
though the  mother  of  Constantine,  the  Empress  Helena,  laid 
its  foundation  in  a  tower  that  now  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
convent.  The  church  is  small,  but  very  richly  decorated  with 
gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  hung  with  those  peculiar  old 
pictures  seen  in  all  of  the  early  Christian  churches.  The  most 
sacred  place  within  it  is  the  chapel  of  the  burning  bush, 
built  over  the  spot  where  Grod  appeared  to  Moses  in  that  mir- 
aculous manner.  The  surrounding  scenery  is  grand  and  pic- 
turesque beyond  description.  The  granite  peaks  of  the  sacred 
mount,  the  vast  masses  of  other  mountains,  from  whose  lofty 
crags  sometimes  peeps  a  cross,  the  solitude  of  the  place,  and 
its  religious  associations,  all  unite  to  render  the  situation  most 
appropriate  for  a  house  of  God. 

The  monks  are  of  the  Greek  church,  and  are  about  twenty 
in  number,  among  whom  the  various  duties  of  the  convent, 
domestic  and  religious,  are  divided.  They  eat  no  meat. 
There  is  quite  a  pretty  garden  connected  with  the  convent, 
containing  almond  and  other  fruit  trees,  from  which  the  monks 
derive  a  small  revenue  In  a  long  vault  are  piled  the  bones 
of  all  those  who  have  died,  supposed  to  be  about  twenty 
thousand.  When  a  monk  dies,  he  is  buried  till  his  bones  are 
freed  from  flesh,  when  they  are  added  to  the  common  recep- 
tacle. The  means  of  making  the  strange  call  to  prayers,  which 
I  before  observed,  consists  of  a  long  oak  bar,  suspended  tightly 
between  chains,  and  when  struck  lightly  with  a  hammer,  makes 
the  hollow  dismal  sound  that  so  strangely  affected  me  during 
my  first  night  in  the  convent.  Each  night  of  our  stay  I  found 
myself  awake  in  anticipation  of  it. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  rock  from  which  the  waters 
gushed  when  smitten  by  the  rod  of  Moses,  nor  the  pretended 
mould  of  the  golden  calf,  because  these,  as  shown  by  the  monks, 
seemed  to  me  improbable,  if  not  altogether  ridiculous. 

M. 
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LETTER  XXXVIIL 

Petra,  1850. 

In  a  lonely  vale,  shut  in  on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountains, 
this  wonderful  city  of  the  rock  seems  to  have  squatted  down, 
as  if  playing  hide  and  seek  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  can 
never  forget  the  delight  with  which  I  received  my  first  impres- 
sions of  its  wonders.  I  have  seen  nothing  in  the  East  that 
compares  with  it.  Coming  suddenly  upon  it  in  its  lonely  and 
isolated  position,  and  gazing  for  the  first  time  upon  its  ruined 
splendors,  so  desolate  and  yet  so  beautiful,  I  almost  imagined 
myself  in  one  of  those  enchanted  cities  of  the  desert  of  which 
we  read  in  the  Arabian  Nights. 

Imagination,  excited  by  the  history,  situation,  and  unique 
character  of  the  rock-built  city,  had  already  been  busy  in 
painting  its  wonders,  but  even  its  glowing  pictures  were  far 
surpassed  by  the  reality.  I  felt  that  I  had  at  last  found 
something  which  more  than  realized  all  my  romantic  notions 
of  the  gorgeous  splendors  and  exquisite  beauty  of  an  Oriental 
city.  At  Petra  I  experienced  a  delighted  surprise,  heighten- 
ed by  my  continued  disappointments  in  all  I  had  seen  in  the 
East,  and  in  its  lovely  temples  I  forgot  even  the  fatiguing  an- 
noyances of  the  surrounding  desert.  Its  numberless  and  pe- 
culiar beauties  defy  all  description  ;  it  is  so  entirely  difi*erent 
from  all  I  have  ever  seen  or  imagined,  that  I  feel  lost  in  my 
attempt  to  convey  my  impressions.  The  wildness  of  the 
surrounding  mountains — the  romantic  beauty  of  its  secluded 
glens,  in  which  are  cut  the  magnificent  structures  of  the  city — 
would  compensate  a  man  for  the  fatigues  of  his  journey,  even 
if  Petra  should  disappear  as  mysteriously  as  it  was  built.  In 
these  cloud-kissing  rocks  of  moss-grown  gray,  whose  summits 
are  broken  into  a  thousand  picturesque  shapes,  all  the  wildest 
charms  of  nature,  and  the  most  picturesque  beauties  of  archi- 
tecture, are  so  happily  blended,  that  I  have  never  seen  any 
thing  in  the  most  venerable  Gothic  cathedral  more  impressive, 
or  half  so  beautiful.  When  you  remember  that  those  lofty 
peaks,  sprinkled  with  stunted  pines  and  cedars,  that  here  and 
there  struggled  from  a  yawning  fissure,  and  hung  with  grace- 
ful festoons  of  evergreen  vines  that  wave  in  every  wind,  are 
the  crowning  finish  of  the  splendid  temples  and  mysterious 
chambers  below,  you  can  imagine  better  than  I  can  describe 
the  startling  effect  of  the  whole. 

In  a  broad  valley,  scattered  over  with   masses  of  huge 
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building-stones  and  broken  sculpture,  stands  a  lone  column 
that  seems  to  watch  over  its  fallen  fellows ;  and  far  removed 
from  this  are  the  crumbling  walls  of  a  once  handsome  temple, 
in  the  midst  of  broken  columns  and  shattered  friezes,  that 
clearly  denote  the  extent  and  the  splendor  of  the  city  which 
in  times  gone  by  occupied  the  plain.  Inclosing  this  valley, 
like  an  immense  amphitheatre,  are  those  picturesque  mount- 
ains whose  bases  are  adorned  by  the  elegant  columns  and 
rich  carving  of  the  mysterious  mansions,  whose  gloomy  cham- 
bers are  cut  into  the  solid  rock.  Leading  from  this  valley  are 
numerous  deep  glens,  into  whose  rocky  sides  are  cut  those  pe- 
culiar dwellings,  with  their  massive  cornices,  their  elegant  en- 
trances, and  strange  ornaments,  shaped  like  steps  in  profile. 
Their  ejQTect  is  as  wonderful  as  beautiful.  At  all  heights  in 
the  lofty  mountains  are  cut  these  strange  mansions,  and  the 
winding  steps  which  lead  to  them,  half  ruined  by  the  effects 
of  time,  only  heighten  their  picturesque  appearance.  In  their 
chambers  reigns  a  sullen  gloom,  only  broken  by  the  uncertain 
light  that  steals  through  the  lofty  but  narrow  doorways.  No 
windows  cheer  those  dark  rooms,  sunk  into  the  bowels  of  the 
mountain,  which,  though  now  deserted,  and  blackened  by  the 
fires  of  the  wandering  Bedouins  who  winter  in  Petra,  were 
once  gladdened  by  the  joyous  ties  of  the  family  circle.  They 
are  entirely  destitute  of  all  ornament ;  indeed,  so  entirely 
does  the  care  of  the  inhabitants  appear  to  have  been  devoted  to 
beautifying  the  exterior  of  their  dwellings,  that  one  might  well 
believe  they  spent  most  of  their  time  in  the  open  air,  and  re- 
tired only  to  their  houses  at  night. 

On  one  side  of  the  broad  valley  is  a  row  of  elegant  temples, 
whose  half-ruined  magnificence  is  surpassingly  rich  and  beau- 
tiful. A  broad  terrace  or  promenade,  also  cut  from  the  solid 
rock  of  the  mountain  side,  runs  their  entire  extent,  and  the 
variety  and  novelty  in  their  ornaments  are  positively  ravish- 
ing. One  single  temple  is  two  hundred  paces  broad,  and  its 
lofty  front,  several  hundred  feet  high,  is  crowded  with  succes- 
sive stories  of  richly  carved  pillars,  massive  cornices,  and  ex- 
quisitely wrought  friezes,  that,  with  its  three  elegant  entran- 
ces, produce  a  most  enchanting  eifect.  The  style  of  the  ar- 
chitecture, differing  from  both  Egyptian  and  Grecian,  yet 
possessing  all  the  grandeur  of  the  one  and  the  beauty  of  the 
other,  is  only  the  more  charming  from  its  novelty.  I  thought 
I  could  trace  something  of  the  Egyptian  massiveness  and  the 
richness  of  the  Corinthian  column  in  the  unique  pillars  of  this 
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extraordinary  city.  It  is  the  only  spot  in  the  East  that  I 
would  willingly  visit  once  more.  I  would  brave  the  heat,  the 
thirst,  and  the  fatigue  of  the  desert,  to  stand  again  in  Petra. 
Those  gray  old  mountains,  around  whose  craggy  summits  soar 
the  startled  hawks  and  eagles  that  dwell  in  the  deserted  cham- 
bers below — those  solitary  glens,  full  of  mournful  beauty, 
down  which  dash  foaming  torrents,  fringed  with  oleanders, 
laurels,  and  rhododendrons,  whose  exquisite  flowers  borrow 
new  beauties  from  so  sweet  a  solitude — the  impressive  gran- 
deur of  the  temples  and  beauty  of  the  mysterious  mansions — 
form  a  scene  so  novel  and  so  charming  that  I  feel  sad  to  think 
I  may  never  visit  it  again. 

The  interiors  of  the  temples,  like  those  of  the  private 
dwellings,  are  perfectly  plain ;  but  the  exquisitely  shaded 
stripes  of  blue,  red,  and  yellow  of  the  natural  rock  give  them 
a  morst  rare  and  elegant  finish.  The  colors  of  the  shaded  silk 
for  purses  are  not  more  beautifully  blended  than  are  the 
native  hues  of  these  rocks  as  they  melt  into  each  other.  This, 
like  every  thing  else  in  Petra,  is  peculiar ;  and  although  the 
outer  coating  of  the  rock  is  gray,  when  cut  into  it  presents 
those  lovely  rainbow  tints  that  deck  the  interiors  of  all  the 
houses  in  the  city.  The  rock,  though,  when  it  loses  its  hard 
outward  coating,  is  soft  and  friable,  and  this  accounts  for  the 
havoc  made  upon  the  stately  edifices  by  the  winter  torrents 
that  rush  down  the  mountain  sides.  But  the  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  the  interior  of  the  more  magnificent  buildings  must, 
I  think,  convince  most  of  those  who  visit  them  that  they  are 
temples  intended  for  some  mysterious  worship,  and  not  tombs 
for  the  reception  of  the  dead.  Most  of  them  consist  of  one 
grand  and  lofty  apartment,  always  having  in  the  wall  opposite 
to  the  door  two  smaller  niches  on  each  side  of  a  large  one, 
under  whose  vaulted  arch  stands  the  altar,  dedicated  to  the 
unknown  God  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  Petra.  There  is 
nothing  to  indicate  their  being  burial-places  for  the  dead,  as 
has  been  learnedly  suggested  ;  all  the  mansions  that  we  see 
about  Petra,  lonely  as  they  are  now,  bear  the  impress  of  being 
once  either  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  living,  or  their  places 
of  worship. 

Near  the  end  of  one  of  the  ravines  leading  from  the  large 
valley  so  often  mentioned,  is  the  spacious  amphitheatre,  cut 
into  the  rock,  which  has  so  justly  excited  the  admiration  of  all 
the  travellers  who  have  seen  it.  It  requires  no  Oriental  ima- 
gination,  or    antiquarian   acuteness,  to   discover   its   traces. 
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There  it  is — the  vast  pile  of  seats  rising  in  a  semicircular  form, 
almost  as  perfect  as  when  the  plaudits  of  the  multitude  cheer- 
ed the  successful  hit  of  a  gladiator,  or  when  that  almost  audi- 
ble silence  held  in  suspense  the  crowd,  eagerly  watching  the 
threatened  spring  of  some  infuriated  beast.  Cut  into  the 
rounded  face  of  the  mountain  behind,  are  private  boxes,  ar- 
ranged very  much  as  those  of  our  theatres  now ;  and  some 
piles  of  ruined  masonry  still  mark  the  position  of  the  pillars 
that  stood  at  the  sides  of  the  stage.  Seated  in  this  deserted 
pleasure-house,  it  was  melancholy  to  think  where  now  were 
those,  whose  smiles  gladdened,  and  whose  laughter  cheered 
these  desolate  walls.  Outliving  even  the  memory  of  those 
who  once  frequented  it,  it  stands  a  startling  monument  of  the 
evanescence  of  human  happiness  and  grandeur. 

Following  up  this  wild  ravine,  lined  on  each  side  with  long 
rows  of  these  rock-hewn  mansions,  all  alike,  and  yet  all  having 
some  points  of  difference,  you  reach  at  last,  in  the  most  seclu- 
ded spot  of  this  solitary  place,  the  temple,  generally  called  by 
the  Arabs,  and  from  them  by  travellers,  Pharaoh's  Treasury. 
I  had  stopped  to  admire  a  lofty  crag,  upon  whose  brow  a  wreath 
of  cedars  grew,  and  whose  nakedness  was  half  concealed  in 
hanging  vines,  when  this  vision  of  loveliness  burst  upon  me. 
The  mountain  cascade  that  pitched  from  the  rocks  above,  and 
the  zigzag  staircase  that  led  to  their  summit,  were  forgotten, 
and  I  could  but  cry  out,  "  How  beautiful !"  I  am  not  much 
given  to  exclamations,  whether  of  surprise  or  admiration,  and 
few  things,  unless  it  be  a  sudden  "  booh,"  in  the  dark,  ever  ex- 
extract  an  '•  oh ;"  but  I  must  confess  that  I  indulged  in  them 
profusely  on  seeing  for  the  first  time  this  lovely  memento  of 
Petra's  dead  glory.  The  extraordinary  preservation,  nay,  even 
freshness,  in  which  it  remained — the  delicate  roseate  tint  of 
the  rock  into  which  it  was  cut — the  extreme  delicacy  of  its  or- 
naments, and  the  exquisite  skill  with  which  they  were  execu- 
ted— all  combined  to  make  this  the  most  charming  relic  of  an- 
tiquity I  have  ever  seen.  The  portico  of  this  beautiful  temple 
is  supported  by  six  graceful  Corinthian  columns,  the  delicate 
beauty  and  richness  of  whose  capitals  I  have  never  seen  ap- 
proached in  modern  architecture.  Two  of  them  are  entire 
columns ;  the  other  four  are  in  relief.  Between  the  two  co- 
lumns, in  relief  on  each  side,  are  the  remains  of  large  equestrian 
statues.  The  cornice  is  full  of  taste  and  richness,  and  the 
frieze  beautifully  adorned  with  wreaths  of  foliage  and  flowers, 
that  still  retain  all  the  finer  touches  of  the  sculptor's  chisel. 
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Then  the  beautiful  little  semicircular  temple  that  rises  from 
the  centre  of  the  top  of  the  Treasury,  with  its  slight  tent-like 
roof,  surmounted  by  a  rich  urn — its  surrounding  coronals  of 
grapes  and  flowers,  that  almost  tempt  the  senses — its  elegant 
columns,  between  each  two  of  which  are  the  graceful  outlines 
of  a  winged  female  statue — and  the  tastefully  finished  and 
richly  corniced  triangular  fronts  that  rise  on  each  side  at  the 
corners  of  its  top — give  the  Treasury  of  Pharaoh  a  novel  and 
graceful  beauty  that  I  never  expect  to  see  equalled.  No  de- 
scription can  convey  an  idea  of  the  enchanting  effect  of  this 
lovely  little  pagoda,  and  the  two  triangular  fronts  which  rise 
from  the  already  highly  finished  front  of  the  Treasury.  Tbey 
are  something  new  as  elegant.  The  interior  of  the  temple, 
like  all  the  others,  is  perfectly  plain,  but  consists  of  several 
apartments.  There  is  one  large  room,  with  another  smaller 
one  leading  from  it,  immediately  opposite  the  entrance,  and 
two  others  leading  from  each  of  the  other  two  sides.  Then 
there  is  a  large  room  connected  with  each  end  of  the  portico, 
all  of  which,  like  the  entire  temple,  is  cut  into  the  solid  rock 
of  the  mountain. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  large  valley,  there  is  seen  rising  above 
the  wild  crags  of  the  mountain  a  single  urn — it  is  the  crown- 
ing ornament  of  the  temple  of  El  Deer,  which  occupies  this 
elevated  position.  Its  approach  is  cut  into  the  mountain  side, 
and  is  fatiguing  in  the  extreme.  Sometimes  it  is  a  broad  flight 
of  steps,  sometimes  an  inclined  pathway  winding  around  the 
mountain,  sometimes  a  broad  passagecut  through  it,  and  some- 
times a  wide  terrace,  with  a  massive  balustrade.  When  I  tell 
you  this  circuitous  pathway,  leading  to  the  temple,  required 
nearly  an  hour  to  ascend  it,  you  may  conceive  the  time  and 
labor  necessary  to  hew  such  a  road.  I  cannot  conceive  of  a 
more  appropriate  situation  for  a  temple  than  this  wild  and  se- 
questered spot.  So  secluded,  so  far  elevated  above  the  busy  and 
noisy  city  below,  the  mind  must  have  been  prepared  for  devo- 
tional feelings  by  pursuing  this  lonely  and  mysterious  road, 
cut  into  the  mountain  side.  The  temple  itself  is  in  a  state  of 
preservation  as  wonderful  as  that  of  Pharaoh's  Treasury,  and 
is  as  elegant  in  its  design,  although  not  so  beautiful  in  detail, 
as  that  exquisite  work  of  antiquity.  The  general  plan,  the 
surmounting  pagoda,  and  the  triangular  fronts  that  flank  it, 
very  strongly  resemble  the  Treasury.  The  columns  are  not 
Corinthian,  but  something  between  that  order  and  the  heavy 
Egyptian  ;  and  the  ornaments  are  much  more  massive  and  less 
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beautiful  than  the  other  temple.  Had  I  never  visited  the 
Treasury,  I  should  have  been  more  delighted  with  El  Deer, 
and  should  have  ranked  it  as  the  finest  thing  I  had  ever  seen  ; 
but  my  visit  to  it  was  nevertheless  full  of  interest  and  enjoy- 
ment, and  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  the  two  form  the  two 
most  beautiful,  as  well  as  remarkable  antiquities  in  the  world. 
They  cannot  be  properly  called  ruins — their  state  of  preserva- 
tion is  too  perfect,  the  freshness  of  their  minutest  ornaments 
too  extraordinary,  to  rank  them  with  the  shattered  temples  of 
Egypt,  and  even  the  less  ruined  structures  of  Petra  itself. 

This  wonderful  city  of  the  desert  has  outlived  all  reliable 
records  as  to  its  foundation ;  and  now  its  early  history  is  as 
securely  enveloped  in  mystery,  as  its  gorgeous  temples  and 
splendid  mansions  are  shut  in  by  mountains.  It  is  supposed 
by  many  to  have  been  built  more  than  thirty-five  centuries 
ago,  by  the  immediate  descendants  of  Esau,  to  whom  the  land 
of  Edom,  in  which  it  is  situated,  was  given  as  his  patrimony. 
In  the  earliest  ages  to  which  authentic  history  refers,  we  find 
this  extraordinary  city  mentioned  as  the  central  point  to  which 
all  the  caravans  of  India,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Eastern  Egypt 
came,  laden  with  the  riches  of  these  luxurious  countries.  Be- 
ing the  centre  of  such  a  trade,  at  a  period  when  the  tolls  and 
imposts^of  commerce  were  established  on  a  so  much  less  equi- 
table basis  than  now,  could  not  fail  to  pour  boundless  wealth 
into  the  lap  of  the  fortunate  city,  and  enable  its  inhabitants  to 
indulge  those  sumptuous  tastes,  the  evidences  of  which  the 
traveller  finds  at  every  step  in  Petra.  Edom  was  governed 
by  eight  successive  Kings,  and  a  long  line  of  petty  sovereigns, 
long  before  Saul,  the  first  King  of  the  Jews,  was  anointed  ; 
and  for  many  generations  they  held  the  Israelites  in  subjec- 
tion. But  eight  hundred  years  before  Christ,  Petra  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Jews,  by  whom  it  was  held  for  several  centuries. 
About  one  hundred  years  before  our  era,  fifty  thousand  men 
issued  from  its  rocky  fastnesses  and  boldly  infested  Jerusa- 
lem :  but  the  Romans  advanced,  defeated  and  pursued  them 
into  their  own  country,  and  finally  subjected  them  to  the  Ro- 
man yoke.  For  nearly  three  hundred  years,  Petra  was  a  Ro- 
man province  ;  but  since  that  time  a  thick  veil  has  been  drawn 
over  the  City  of  the  Rock,  until  the  discoveries  of  modern 
travellers  once  more  awakened  the  curiosity  of  the  world  as  to 
its  wonders.  M. 
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LETTER  XXXIX. 

Hebron,  1850. 
My  desert  trip  is  over ;  and  though  not  even  poeticalli- 
cense  would  permit  me  to  say  I  have  made  "  a  pastime  of 
each  weary  step,"  yet  I  can  truly  declare  that  I  rest  as  a 
blessed  soul  does  in  Elysium,  although  my  resting-place  is  no 
better  than  a  leaky  lazaretto.  I  feel  too  happy  to  he  particu- 
lar. Indeed,  forty  days'  sojourn  in  the  desert  is  not  calcula- 
ted to  render  a  man  over-squeamish  as  to  his  lodgings  ;  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  most  of  those  who  come  by  the  way 
of  the  long  desert,  are  always  so  delighted  to  get  rid  of  the 
Arabs  and  their  camels,  that  any  sort  of  a  house  wears  for  the 
moment  the  appearance  of  a  palace.  Although  there  happens 
to  be  quite  a  coincidence,  in  the  mystical  number  forty,  between 
the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  and  my  own,  there  is  never- 
theless rather  a  difference  in  the  time  of  the  two  journeys  ;  and 
yet  it  would  require  no  very  great  stretch  of  fancy  for  me  to 
imagine  I  had  spent  the  forty  years  of  Moses  in  the  wilderness. 
A  man,  after  being  so  bored,  fried,  frozen,  and  cheated  as  I 
have  been,  is  excusable  for  imagining  almost  anything  ;  and 
yet,  in  defiance  of  the  accumulated  inflictions  and  annoyances 
of  a  desert  life,  I  not  only  managed  to  survive,  but  to  fatten 
daily,  for  no  better  reason,  I  suppose,  than  that  I  had  nothing 
else  under  heaven  to  do. 

A  trip  across  the  desert  is  one  of  those  things  that  every 
man  ought  to  try  once,  if  merely  to  cure  him  of  all  longing 
to  try  it  again.  Indeed,  an  imaginative  gentleman,  of  an  er- 
ratic disposition,  might  suppose,  from  what  he  reads  in  books, 
that  he  had  lost  one  of  life's  choicest  enjoyments  in  not 
crossing  the  desert,  and  would  never  die  contented  unless  he 
had  experienced  the  delights  which  others  so  glowingly  de- 
scribe. For  gentlemen  of  this  class,  and  for  romantic  young 
men  generally,  I  should  prescribe  a  fourteen  hours'  trot  upon 
the  back  of  a  camel,  as  an  eiBfectual  remedy  for  all  desert 
yearnings,  and  sentimental  repinings  for  solitude.  And  if,  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  they  did  not  agree  that  such  solitude  was 
much  more  attractive  in  poetry  than  in  the  reality,  and  that 
riding  a  camel  was  about  as  amusing  as  being  ridden  on  a  rail, 
I  should  at  once  advise  their  being  sent  to  the  hospital  for 
incurab/es. 

A  man  must  have  very  peculiar  taste  and  a  strong  nervous 
system  to  perform  a  second  time  such  a  trip.     I  am  certain, 
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from  my  own  experience,  that  few  men  could  endure  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  somewhat  wearing  excitement  of  the  excursion. 
To  go  creeping  along  through  the  sand  at  the  rate  of  two 
miles  an  hour,  with  a  fierce  sun  almost  boiling  your  blood,  or 
a  north  wind  almost  freezing  your  marrow,  having  nothing  on 
earth  to  look  at  except  the  same  dreary  sand-hills,  the  same 
ugly  camels,  and  dirty  Arabs,  becomes  very  trying  to  the  nerves, 
especially  when  this  sort  of  thing  is  repeated  for  forty  succes- 
sive days.  One  has  no  idea  how  very  disgustingly  ugly  a 
camel  appears,  after  two  or  three  days'  constant  inspection. 
I  don't  think  he  could  ever  be  mistaken  for  a  pretty  beast, 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  ;  but  when  one  is  com- 
pelled, for  want  of  something  else  to  do,  to  study  his  general 
construction,  from  the  tip  of  his  tail  to  his  flabby  snout,  he 
seems  the  most  ill-shapen,  unsightly  mass  of  flesh  and  bones 
that  ever  walked  the  earth. 

And  yet  few  things  have  appeared  to  me,  before  I  tried  it, 
more  attractive  than  this  same  desert  trip.  To  wander  over 
the  sandy  wastes,  attended  by  only  half-savage  guards — to 
climb  the  lonely  mountain,  with  a  picturesque  caravan  wind- 
ing slowly  after  me — to  pitch  our  tents  at  night  in  the  bound- 
less solitude — to  watch  the  wild  group  of  kneeling  camels,  and 
their  swarthy  masters,  gathered  around  the  brightly-blazing 
watchfires — all  seemed  delightful  and  full  of  endless  variety. 
The  spirit  of  adventure  was  to  chase  away  fatigue,  novelty 
was  to  prevent  any  thing  like  ennui^  and  the  romance  of 
travelling  with  one's  own  caravan  was  to  make  the  whole  thing 
an  eastern  story,  full  of  sentiment  and  delight.  I  felt  that 
I  should  be  daily  revelling  in  a  zoological  garden,  without  the 
trouble  or  expense  of  the  fees  of  admission.  But,  alas  !  I 
found,  in  Oriental  tramps,  as  in  western  dances,  that  the 
"  fiddler  had  to  be  paid ;"  and  I  paid  him  so  dearly,  that  I 
think  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  dancing  at  home  for  the  balance 
of  my  days. 

Few  things  appear  more  picturesque  in  a  book,  or  a  mena- 
gerie than  camel-riding ;  but  a  gentleman  who  is  desirous  of 
retaining  his  admiration  for  that  species  of  exercise,  had  bet- 
ter not  become  more  familiarly  acquainted  with  it,  for,  take  my 
word  for  it,  there  is  nothing  that  is  so  eagerly  commenced  or 
so  readily  left  off  as  bestriding  one  of  those  ugly  natives  of  the 
desert.  It  is  no  laughing  matter,  and  people  who  regard  it 
as  a  joke  will  find  it  an  uncommonly  dry  one  before  the  first 
day's  experience  is  finished.     After  riding  about  the  city  of 
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Cairo  on  little  donkeys,  you  feel,  on  the  back  of  a  large  camel, 
as  if  you  were  mounted  upon  a  lofty  volcano  in  a  violent  state 
of  eruption  ;  for  the  terrific  rolling  and  jerking  seems  instanta- 
neously to  threaten  the  entire  demolition  of  all  the  bones  in  your 
body.  Then  you  might  as  well  pull  against  a  sturdy  oak,  with 
the  expectation  of  bending  it,  as  pull  upon  the  halter  of  a  mov- 
ing camel  with  the  hope  of  stopping  him.  When  the  others 
go  he  follows,  when  they  stop  he  stops,  and  all  your  pulling, 
kicking,  and  screaming  never  produces  the  slightest  possible 
variation  in  his  clumsy  movements.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  why 
not  get  a  dromedary  ?  which,  by  the  by,  is  nothing  more  than 
a  camel  that  never  carries  heavy  burdens,  but  is  used  only  for 
riding.  Well,  even  then,  the  rider  is  compelled  to  perform  an 
uninterrupted  series  of  bows,  as  much  prolonged  and  much 
more  fatiguing  than  those  of  the  President  on  reception-day 
in  a  strange  city,  or  the  cockswain  of  a  rowboat,  which,  after  a 
day's  march,  is  found  very  trying  on  the  spine. 

I  have  no  toleration  for  camel-riding,  and  cannot  readily 
forget  my  disgust  for  camels.  The  brutes  have  not  a  single 
redeeming  quality.  Their  patience  is  much  descanted  upon 
by  modern  writers  of  Oriental  romances,  for  most  books  on 
the  East  are  no  better  ;  but  it  is  not  patience,  'tis  mean  sub- 
mission. They  snarl  and  resist  as  long  as  they  can,  and  when 
at  last  overcome,  they  assume  a  sort  of  dogged  indifierence, 
that  becomes  positively  painful  from  its  never  ending  same- 
ness. Day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  they  move  on  in 
the  same  measured  tread — nothing  ever  retards  or  hurries 
them  ;  they  never  look  to  the  right  nor  the  left ;  and  they  ap- 
pear more  like  well-regulated  machines,  that  are  wound  up  m 
the  morning  to  run  all  day,  than  living  creatures  with  senses 
to  gratify.  I  have  sometimes  thought,  in  a  fit  of  desperation, 
that  I  would  give  any  thing  in  the  world  if  some  camel  would 
become  facetious,  kick  up  his  heels,  throw  the  dragoman,  run 
over  an  Arab,  or,  in  short,  do  any  thing  to  create  an  excite- 
ment, and  break  the  leaden  monotony  of  our  march.  But  I 
might  as  well  have  called  a  sand-hill  to  dance  a  hornpipe,  as 
wish  a  stupid  camel  to  do  any  thing  but  swing  slowly  along 
under  his  burden.  When  we  first  commenced  our  journey 
across  the  desert,  I  thought  there  was  something  so  peculiar- 
ly picturesque  in  their  tall,  gaunt  forms — something  so  novel 
in  their  lofty  pack-saddles  and  curiously  arranged  loads — that 
they  would  afford  me  endless  amusement  and  interest,  in 
watching  their  movements,  and  studying  their  habits ;  but  it 
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was  only  after  they  had  become  as  little  novel  as  a  horse  or 
mule,  or  any  other  beast  of  burden,  that  I  began  to  discover 
how  much  more  disgustingly  ugly  they  were  than  all  the  ani- 
mals I  had  ever  seen  or  imagined,  and  how  little  there  was  in 
their  habits  to  amuse  or  interest.  They  ceased  to  be  pictu- 
resque when  they  became  familiar,  and  there  was  nothing  left 
to  soften  their  native  deformity. 

Every  thing  in  this  excursion  disappointed  me.  The  desert 
was  not  what  I  expected,  which  was  a  vast  plain  of  moving 
sand,  as  boundless  to  the  view,  and  as  sensitive  to  each  rising 
breeze,  as  the  white-cap  breakers  of  old  ocean  ;  but  our  route 
was  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  dull  mountains  of  yellow 
stone,  or  by  low  sand-hills,  that  as  effectually  produced  the 
close  confined  feeling,  1  was  so  desirous  to  get  rid  of  A  man 
could  not  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  losing  his  thoughts  and  his 
view  in  the  immensity  of  space.  I  experienced  none  of  those 
stupendous  reflections,  which  I  had  supposed  would  result 
from  the  boundless  solitude  of  the  desert.  And  as  to  a  si- 
moon, although  we  several  times  had  wind  enough  to  impede 
our  progress,  there  never  was  half  so  much  dust  as  I  have 
experienced  on  Main-street  of  a  windy  day.  The  desert  was 
ordinarily  hard  and  compact,  covered  with  pebbles  or  small 
pieces  of  flint-stone,,  which  made  as  good  a  road  as  one  of  our 
best  turnpikes.  There  was  no  laboring  of  the  camels  to  ad- 
vance, no  plunging  through  drifted  sand,  for,  even  where  sand 
composed  a  large  portion  of  the  outer  coating  of  the  desert, 
it  was  too  coarse  and  too  closely  packed  to  be  readily  stirred 
by  the  fiercest  tornadoes.  Generally  there  was  no  vestige  of 
a  track  to  assist  the  sagacity  of  our  guides,  but  sometimes, 
when  we  happened  to  cross  or  travel  in  some  great  camel  route, 
for  instance,  the  one  made  by  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  there  were 
three  or  four,  or  even  a  dozen  narrow,  well-beaten  paths  run- 
ning exactly  parallel  with  each  other,  along  which  the  different 
lines  of  camels  moved  in  single  file,  without  ever  turning  to 
the  right  or  the  left. 

Nothing  in  life  could  be  more  monotonous  and  less  inter- 
esting than  the  desert,  with  its  bare-brown  hills  and  yellow 
mountains,  its  narrow  valleys,  and  broad  plains  of  sand, 
thinly  sprinkled  with  the  withered  verdure  and  twisted 
shrubs  that  seem  to  struggle  for  existence  in  these  barren 
wastes.  And  gentlemen  who,  in  their  books,  profess  to  have 
all  sorts  of  magnificent  aspirations,  and  gorgeous  aspirations 
during  a    trip   across  the  desert,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  get 
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them  up  whilst  snugly  ensconced  in  an  arm-chair,  before  a  blaz- 
ing fire,  with  a  cup  of  strong  cofi'ee,  or  a  glass  of  brandy  and 
water,  warm  by  their  sides.  The  thoughts  of  a  man  superla- 
tively uncomfortable,  are  much  more  apt  to  turn  with  pitiable 
longings  to  the  creature  comforts  of  this  life,  than  to  be  lost 
in  those  glowing  reveries  which  so  often  adorn  the  pages  of 
Eastern  travellers.  And  take  my  word  for  it,  a  man  is  never 
thoroughly  comfortable  in  the  desert,  except  when  he  is  in 
bed,  and  there  he  is  much  more  given  to  snoring  than  in- 
dulging in  pretty  reflections  for  future  publication.  As  I 
said  before,  you  are  always  either  freezing  or  baking,  and  the 
unbearably  slow  movements  of  the  caravan  occasion  all  the 
fatigue,  without  any  of  the  alleviating  excitement,  of  more 
rapid  travelling.  A  man  who,  like  myself,  has  experienced 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  mounted  upon  the  back  of  a 
lame  horse,  or  hard-going  camel,  for  fourteen  hours  on  an 
empty  stomach,  can  speak  feelingly  on  the  subject,  and  I  al- 
ways looked  to  my  bed  as  the  only  consolation  in  the  desert. 

People  must  be  endued  with  an  uncommon  supply  of  po- 
etical sentiment,  who  can  each  evening  mount  a  high  hill,  with 
the  danger  of  having  their  very  hair  blown  off  by  a  stiff  north 
breeze,  to  witness  the  glories  of  sunset ;  and  every  morning 
go  boguing  through  the  fog  and  cold  to  see  the  sun  rise. 
For  my  part,  I  could  never  get  up,  on  such  occasions,  any 
other  evidence  of  deep  feeling  than  a  confounded  shivering, 
that  made  my  teeth  chatter,  as  if  all  the  high-flown  emotions 
known  to  poets  were  struggling  at  once  for  utterance.  Many 
sentimental  wanderers  in  these  parts  are  also  much  given  to 
unaccountable  attachments  for  their  ugly  camels,  are  eternally 
feeling  tender  regrets  at  quitting  the  "  black  spot"  where  pots 
have  boiled,  and  around  which  their  fond  associations  have 
clustered  during  the  past  night,  and  even  indulge  in  some- 
thing like  a  fondness  for  those  dirty  beggars,  the  Arabs. 
They  surely  must  have  provided  themselves  with  some  poeti- 
cal patent,  on  the  high-pressure  principle,  for  producing  that 
sort  of  feelings  ;  for,  labor  as  faithfully  as  I  would,  I  could 
never  force  them  into  existence.  As  to  the  camels,  I  have 
before  spoken  of  their  appearance.  Each  morning  when  they 
were  to  be  reloaded,  they  were  hauled  down  by  main  force 
upon  their  knees,  and  had  their  legs  tied  to  prevent  their  ris- 
ing, and  then  commenced  a  series  of  discordant  bellowings 
that  would  have  deafened  a  miller.  Certainly,  of  all  the  hor- 
rid noises  that  ever  assailed  the  ears  of  a  Christian,  the  cry 
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of  a  camel  is  the  most  hideous,  and,  when  some  twelve  or 
fourteen  are  indulging  in  a  concert  at  once,  it  is  positively 
unbearable.  This  frightful  sound  is  a  vile  combination  of 
horse-fiddle,  bleating  calf,  and  whipped  lion,  that  produces  a 
cry  as  distressing  as  it  is  deafening.  Then,  when  you  remem- 
ber the  instruments  that  produce  these  worse  than  bassoon 
notes,  you  may  imagine  that  the  music  was  not  much  im- 
proved by  regarding  them.  Whilst  crying  they  are  the  pic- 
tures of  fear  and  sufi'ering — their  long  serpent-like  necks 
writhe  in  an  agony  of  helplessness,  their  eyes  start  from  side 
to  side  in  the  extremity  of  alarm,  and  their  long  skinny  lips 
are  raised  like  a  snarling  cur's,  showing  their  toothless  upper- 
jaws.  And  yet  men,  after  witnessing  this  disgusting  scene 
every  morning  for  weeks  and  months,  can  profess  to  feel  an 
attachment  for  a  camel.  I  sincerely  pitied  the  suffering  poor 
devils,  but  I  would  as  soon  think  of  contracting  a  fondness 
for  a  railroad  whistle. 

As  to  the  blackened  spots  in  the  sand,  I  was  always  too 
happy  in  escaping  the  horrid  din  of  the  Arabs  and  their 
camels  to  feel  any  thing  like  regret  at  leaving  them  behind, 
even  if  the  most  far-fetched  associations  had  roosted  around 
them  the  night  before.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  only  pleas- 
ing reflections  connected  with  them  were,  that  they  remained 
there  like  mile-stones,  to  mark  one  more  day  accomplished  of 
our  tedious  journey. 

But  decidedly  more  unnatural  than  the  attachment  for 
the  camels,  is  the  fondness  for  their  abominable  masters. 
They  have  not  a  solitary  redeeming  trait.  Interesting 
legends  have  been  written  of  the  Arab's  devotion  to  his  camel, 
whose  milk  feeds  himself  and  family,  whose  hair  clothes  him, 
and  whose  patient  labor  gives  him  the  few  comforts  that  he 
ever  knows.  But  these  unfeeling  brutes,  rather  than  take 
the  trouble  of  arranging  the  pads  of  the  packsaddles,  would 
day  after  day  pile  their  heavy  loads  on  their  sore-backed 
beasts,  till,  when  the  saddles  were  stripped  off  at  night,  you 
could  almost  see  the  pulsations  of  their  vitals  through  the 
festering  holes  in  their  sides.  It  was  not  surprising  that  the 
poor  camels  bellowed  and  resisted  when  their  heavy  packs 
were  to  be  replaced  in  the  morning  ;  and  my  only  astonish- 
ment is,  that  they  so  silently  suffered  through  the  long  hot 
days.  I  do  think  a  camel  has  less  to  live  for  than  any  other 
beast  that  was  ever  created ;  his  life  is  a  protracted  misery, 
made  up  of  starvation,  blows,  and  pain.     But  then  the  Arabs 
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are  said  to  be  very  hospitable   to  strangers—- yes,  extremely 
so,  when  they  expect  to  be  paid  about  ten  times  the  value  of 
their  feast,  and  have  an  opportunity  at  the  same  time  to  in- 
dulge their  gluttony  at  your  expense      They  are  debased  in 
all  their  tastes ;  they  are  cringing  in  their  bearing ;  they  are 
the  greatest  beggars  in  the  world  ;  and  outlie  the  Egyptians. 
They  are  destitute  of  all  sense  of  gratitude,  and  will  unneces- 
sarily cheat  a  man  who  has  loaded  them  with  favors.     They 
are  said  to  be  very  temperate ;    but  they  are  abstemious  be- 
cause they  are  too  stingy,  or  too  poor  to  buy  food  ;  for  their 
appetites,  like  their  extortion,  only  increase  by  being  gratified. 
I  have  known  a  fellow  almost  to  starve  himself  rather  than 
buy  flour,  and  then  go  on  a  visit  to  some  Arab  encampment 
near  our  route,  where  he  would  take  advantage  of  the  custom 
of  always  setting  victuals  before  one  of  a  friendly  tribe,  to 
gorge  himself  even  to  nausea,  to  prevent  the  gnawings  of  hun- 
ger during  the  next  two  or  three  days'  fasting.     Then  they 
never  will  carry  enough  food  for  their  poor  camels.     The 
traveller  may  struggle  as  he  may,  from  charitable  motives,  to 
enforce  their  doing  so,  but  it  is  useless ;  they  will  swear  by 
their  beards,  by  the  prophet,  and  the  chastity  of  their  wives, 
that  they  have  enough  for  the  poor  beasts  to  eat  during  the 
entire  journey  ;  but  a  week  or  two  before  its  end,  he  finds  them 
stopping,  upon  some  lying  pretext,  several  hours  before  sun- 
down, and  turning  out  their  jaded  brutes  to  graze  upon  pas- 
ture, from  which,  if  they  were  unceasingly  industrious  for  a 
week^  they  might  pick  up  a  meal  for  any  thing  that  lived  upon 
as  little  as  a  camel.     This  is  all  the  poor  devils  get  to  support 
life  and  strength  under  their  heavy  loads.   A  camel  is  consid-, 
ered  to  be  high  fed  when  he  gets  once  in  twenty-four  hours  about 
one-third  the  quantity  of  beans  usually  given  to  a  horse  at  a 
feed,  and  gets  a  drink  of  brackish  water  once  a  week.     The 
Arabs  themselves  never  eat  any  thing  more  palatable  than 
half-done  bread,  which  is  made  up  with  a  little  water  upon  the 
tanned  side  of  a  sheep-skin  that  some  one  of  the  party  has  worn 
all  day  as  a  cloak,  and  is  baked  in  a  slow  fire  of  camel's  dung, 
when  fuel  is  scarce,  which  is  piled  upon  the  cake  spread  out 
in  a  hole  in  the  ground ;  and  very  often  they  don't  get  even 
this  odoriferous  refreshment.     It  seems  strange  to  me  how 
they  can  sustain,  on  this  meagre  fare,  strength  for  their  con- 
stant walking,  exposed  as  they  are  to  all  extremes  of  weather. 
Their  only  garment,  during  an  ordinary  day,  is  a  long  shirt 
of  thin  cotton,  belted  at  the  waist,  and  reaching  to  the  calf  of 
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the  leg.  A  narrow  bag-like  cloak  of  striped  white  and  black  lin- 
sey,  that  barely  meets  on  the  person,  is  worn  when  it  is  cold  or 
raining,  or  at  night,  when  there  is  always,  even  after  the  most 
intensely  hot  day,  a  cold,  piercing  wind.  They  have  no  tents ; 
no  beds  ;  and  their  only  protection  consists  of  a  sort  of  barri- 
cade against  the  wind,  which  they  make  of  their  packsaddles 
when  taken  off  for  the  night.  They  build  a  blazing  fire  of 
dry  weeds  and  brush,  and,  coiling  themselves  up  in  their 
scant  cloaks  in  a  circle  around  it,  they  look  more  like  dogs 
than  men,  lying  head  and  tail  close  about  the  fire.  They 
never  wish  to  leave  it  in  the  morning,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
coax  or  drive  them  away  before  the  sun  is  high  in  the  heavens, 
and  has  somewhat  warmed  the  atmosphere.  Cold  appears  to 
render  them  torpid. 

In  color,  the  Bedouins  are  between  a  very  dark  mulatto 
and  our  Indians;  much  less  red^  however,  than  the  latter,  and 
blacker  than  the  former.  The  Koman  nose  of  the  Indian  is 
also  most  common,  but  they  are  generally  a  small,  puny  race, 
that  always  remind  one  of  a  runted  pig.  Their  women — but 
my  respect  for  the  sex  generally  prevents  my  expressing  so 
unfavorable  an  opinion,  even  of  the  black-browed  damsels  of 
the  desert — are  certainly  not  "pretty.  The  women,  as  among 
our  Indians,  are  the  drudges  ;  the  men,  when  not  conducting 
a  caravan,  employing  their  time  in  smoking  and  counting 
beads.  But  the  Bedouins  ordinarily,  either  from  poverty  or 
a  want  of  inclination,  do  not  take  advantage  of  their  Prophet's 
kind  permission  to  "  the  faithful"  to  indulge  in  a  plurality  of 
wives  ;  and  their  women,  although  they  work  harder,  are 
much  happier  than  when  several  angry  rivals  are  cooped 
up  in  the  same  tent.  These  tents,  of  the  rudest  possible  con- 
struction, are  of  black  woollen  stuff,  and  generally  have  one 
entire  side  open.  When  it  rains,  women,  children,  kids,  and 
lambs  are  all  crowded  into  the  same  one,  where  they  roll  and 
tramp  in  the  mire  together.  How  I  thank  my  stars  that  I 
am  not  a  woman  and  an  Arab ! 

The  dangers  of  the  desert  is  another  of  those  Orientalisms^ 
which  dragomen  like  to  keep  up,  in  order  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  their  services.  From  my  experience,  I  should 
most  earnestly  advise  a  man's  arming  himself  with  books 
instead  of  pistols,  for  there  is  certainly  much  greater  danger 
of  his  dying  from  ennui  than  from  the  bullets  of  the  Arabs. 
Gentlemen  hopelessly  addicted  to  the  marvellous,  and  to  book- 
making,  give  ready  credence  to  these  bugbear  dangers  and 
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wonderful  stories  of  robbery  and  murder,  as  incidents  must 
be  found,  and  adventures  manufactured  to  adorn  the  pages  of 
the  threatened  book,  to  which  new  interest  is  thus  given  by 
the  dangers  the  hero-author  has  passed.  And  there  are  also 
nervously  timid  individuals,  who  snuff  danger  in  every  breeze, 
smell  blood  in  the  regular  "fe-faw-fum"  style,  and  see  the 
glistening  barrel  of  a  Bedouin  matchlock  in  every  stunted 
bush  that  happens  to  grow  near  their  route.  To  both  these 
classes  the  whole  route  is  haunted  with  spectral  dangers,  which, 
like  other  ghosts,  every  body  has  heard  of  and  some  smelt,  but 
very  few  seen.  The  wild  Arabs  certainly  show  themselves 
the  true  descendants  of  the  "hairy  man"  Esau,  in  their  hands 
being  against  every  body,  and  every  body's  hand  being  against 
them  ;  but  although  their  love  of  blood  is  great,  their  love  of 
gold  is  greater,  and,  savage  as  thSy  are,  they  have  cunning 
enough  to  know  that  the  latter  passion  is  much  more  profitably 
indulged  by  simply  imposing  on  travellers  than  by  murdering 
them  outright.  Experience  has  taught  them  'tis  much  better 
to  permit  the  royal  goose  to  lay  her  own  golden  eggs,  than  to 
attempt  at  once  to  gratify  their  greediness  by  killing  her. 
And  I  am  confident  that,  so  fully  persuaded  as  they  are  of 
the  soundness  of  this  philosophy,  all  the  tribes  would  rise 
against  any  one,  that  by  offering  violence  to  a  traveller,  should 
stop  the  golden  harvest  annually  gathered  by  these  starving 
sons  of  the  desert.  They  are  conscious  how  much  they  are 
benefited  by  keeping  the  routes  open  to  travellers ;  they  know 
very  well,  that  what  would  be  gained  by  murdering  and  rob- 
bing one  traveller,  would  be  very  slight  compared  to  what  they 
must  lose  in  thus  frightening  hundreds  of  others,  who  would 
not  make  the  trip  with  such  startling  evidence  of  danger  be- 
fore them.  They  are,  therefore,  themselves  a  much  better  po- 
lice for  the  protection  of  travellers  than  could  be  established 
in  the  desert  by  united  Europe.  Self-interest  is  not  less  pow- 
erful among  barbarians  than  the  most  civilized  nations.  This 
is  the  safeguard  which  should  make  every  one  feel  perfectly 
secure  in  the  desert. 

Having  heard  so  much  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  carry^ 
ing  arms  in  the  desert,  I  had  my  bear-hunting  pistol  and  a 
revolver  with  me  in  case  of  necessity.  But  I  put  them  into 
my  saddle-bags,  and  did  not  see  them  again  till  I  arrived  at 
Beirout,  where  I  was  ashamed  to  find  both  sadly  rusted  from 
neglect.  And  when  we  arrived  at  Petra,  where  even  the  would- 
be  courageous  confess  their  fears,  and  our  incipient  authors 
11 
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delight  in  taking  sentimental  promenades  with  a  pistol  in  one 
hand  and  a  Bible  in  the  other,  I  climbed  the  mountains  alone, 
threaded  all  sorts  of  dark  glens,  and  visited  countless  chambers 
of  sombre  and  mysterious  appearance,  without  any  more  ap- 
prehension of  my  well-armed  Bedouin  guide  than  I  should  have 
felt  in  the  society  of  any  highly  civilized  individual  of  whose 
language  I  could  not  speak  a  word. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  Arabs  of  Petra  are  more  lawless  in 
their  demands  than  any  other  Bedouins,  and  for  that  reason 
find  it  necessary  to  wear  a  swaggering,  bullying  air  in  order  to 
sustain  them.  But,  although  they  are  the  only  fine-looking 
Arabs  I  saw,  I  think  them  very  harmless,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing their  long  matchlocks  and  glistening  knives,  somewhat  cow- 
ardly. The  dress  of  this  tribe,  as  well  as  that  of  many  others, 
is  somewhat  better  than  the  one  I  have  described,  and  for  that 
reason,  perhaps,  deserves  a  description.  Almost  all  the  wilder 
tribes,  who  seldom  go  to  Cairo  for  travellers,  wear  thrown  over 
their  heads  a  peculiar  red  and  yellow  silk  shawl  or  handker- 
chief It  is  doubled  in  triangular  form,  and,  being  confined 
with  a  fillet  of  red  or  black  yarn  that  fits  close  about  the  head, 
its  long  fringed  ends  are  allowed  to  fall  gracefully  upon  the 
back  and  shoulders.  Their  belts  are  of  the  gayest  colors, 
their  pouches  and  powder-horns  are  fantastically  ornamented, 
their  knives  are  longer  and  sharper,  and  the  matchlock  guns 
brighter  than  those  who  frequent  Cairo.  In  addition  to  the 
long  cotton  shirt,  they  often  wear  full,  graceful  cloaks  of  scar- 
let cloth,  slightly  embroidered  with  gold,  and  falling  in  the 
amplest  folds  to  their  heels.  These  showy  cloaks,  the  pictu- 
resque head-dress  falling  to  the  shoulders,  and  the  curiously- 
worked  knife  and  accoutrements,  give  to  a  tall  and  elegantly 
formed  chief,  leaning  upon  his  long,  bright-barrelled  gun,  an 
appearance  wild,  but  strangely  imposing.  The  Arabs  are 
wholly  innocent  of  any  thing  like  shoes  or  breeches.  A  simple 
piece  of  dried  camel-skin,  shaped  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and 
tied  on  with  twine,  answers  all  their  purposes,  giving  them  a 
singularly  light  and  elastic  tread.  A  piece  of  twine  passes 
from  the  sandal  between  the  great  and  the  next  toe,  which  is 
tied  to  another,  that  passes  entirely  around  the  heel  and  is  at- 
tached to  the  sandal  behind — two  other  pieces,  leading  from 
each  side  of  the  sandal,  and  tied  into  the  common  knot  on  the 
instep,  completes  this  simple  foot  arrangement,  so  admirably 
adapted,  on  account  of  its  lightness,  to  their  wants  and  cli- 
mate.    The  match^  which  all  carry,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
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piece  of  rope  wrapped  many  times  about  the  butt  of  the  gun, 
and  having  a  loose  end  long  enough  to  be  fixed  into  the  cock. 
They  strike  fire  with  a  flint  and  steel,  that  they  all  have  in 
their  pouches,  light  the  match,  take  aim,  and  pull  the  trigger ; 
the  ignited  match  descends  upon  the  powder,  and  the  gun  is 
off,  with  no  great  damage  ordinarily  to  what  they  shoot  at. 
They  strike  fire  generally  with  great  dexterity ;  but  I  think 
they  would  find  considerable  difl&culty  in  doing  so,  if  agitated 
by  some  five  or  six  well-armed  Europeans  being  opposed  to 
them.  I  have  not  much  confidence  in  their  courage,  and  still 
less  in  their  honesty,  but  still  they  are  the  wild  Arabs  of  the 
desert,  and  ought  consequently  to  be  feared  and  respected.  I 
have  made  my  letter  almost  as  long  and  tiresome  as  my  jour- 
ney ;  but  never  mind,  I  promise  not  to  do  so  any  more. 

P.  S.  The  direct  route  from  Cairo  to  Jerusalem,  by  way 
of  Gaza  generally,  followed  by  travellers  in  crossing  the  des- 
ert, few  of  whom  visit  Mount  Sinai  and  Petra,  is  much  shorter, 
and  is  ordinarily  accomplished  in  some  fourteen  days. 

M. 


LETTER  XL. 

Bethlehem,  1850, 
It  was  night  at  Bethlehem.  Big  drops  of  rain  pattered 
at  intervals  against  the  windows,  rude  gusts  of  wind  wailed 
mournfully  through  the  long  aisles  of  the  old  convent ;  all  was 
dark  and  tempestuous.  I  was  in  Bethlehem  of  Juda.  of 
which  it  is  written  by  the  prophet,  "  And  thou,  Bethlehem,  in 
the  land  of  Juda,  art  not  the  least  among  the  princes  of  Ju- 
da ;  for  out  of  thee  shall  come  a  governor  that  shall  rule  my 
people  Israel."  The  strange  and  unlooked-for  emotions  by 
which  I  was  agitated,  were  heightened  by  the  general  gloom  ; 
but,  though  the  heavens  were  overcast,  a  single  star  shone  forth, 
as  sweetly  as  the  one  which  announced  the  birth  of  our  Sa- 
viour to  the  wise  men  of  the  East,  and  "  went  before  them  till 
it  came  and  stood  over  where  the  young  child  was." 

I  was  in  the  holiest  place  of  the  Holy  Land,  whence  arose 
with  that  star,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  dear- 
est hopes  of  the  Christian  faith.  A  chord  in  my  heart,  that 
had  not  been  touched  for  years,  vibrated  in  unison  with  the 
time  and  the  place ;  a  melancholy  full  of  unspeakable  happi- 
ness and  hope  sank  deep  into  my  heart,  and  I  felt  as  sinful 
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man  is  rarely  permitted  in  this  world  to  feel.  Would  that  I 
may  never  wake  from  that  trance  of  gushiug  joy — would  that 
I  may  bear  with  me  through  life  the  feelings  of  that  solemn 
moment !  Though,  in  returning  to  the  w^orld,  I  may  again  be 
of  it,  and  perhaps  forget  the  precepts  of  Him  from  w^iose  birth- 
place I  now  write,  I  shall  always  remember  with  delight  the 
pure,  the  heavenly  emotions,  I  experienced  at  Bethlehem.  I 
would  not  lose  them  for  the  world.  Whatever  the  future  may 
be,  whether  sad  or  gay,  I  feel  sure  their  recollection  will  glad- 
den my  manhood,  and  perhaps  cheer  my  old  age.  Oh,  if  there 
could  be  a  feeling  of  a  heart  that  has  strayed,  but  is  not  wholly 
lost,  which  might  ascend  to  heaven,  it  is  the  religious  emotions 
felt  in  a  place  like  this.  The  skeptic  may  sneer,  and  the  world- 
ling smile  at  my  confession  ;  but  they  could  not  themselves, 
unless  they  have  outlived  the  memory  of  those  early  teachings 
at  home,  stand  here  with  indifference.  Nature  has  planted  a 
something  in  every  human  heart  that  must  speak  in  a  sacred 
place  like  this. 

I  could  but  contrast  the  gloom  of  this  tempestuous  night 
with  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  that  shone  round  about  the  shep- 
herds, keeping  watch  over  their  flocks  by  night,  when  the  an- 
gel announced  to  them  ''  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall 
be  unto  all  people,  for  unto  you  is  born  this  day,  in  the  city  of 
David,  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord."  How  different 
were  the  dismal  moanings  of  the  wind  from  the  minstrelsy  of 
the  heavenly  host,  singing  •'  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and 
on  earth  peace  and  good  will  toward  men."  'Tis  like  the 
change  which  has  come  over  the  land  in  which  the  Messiah 
was  born  ;  bright  then  with  prosperity  and  the  favoring  smile 
of  Heaven,  but  now  darkened  by  the  night  of  ignorance,  misery, 
and  Mohammedanism.  The  light  of  freedom  and  Christianity, 
that  was  born  on  that  memorable  night,  has  left  the  spot  where 
it  rose,  and  extended  over  the  earth  and  ocean  to  the  fairer 
regions  of  a  then  unknown  world.  You  must  go  there  to  find 
that  liberty  of  speech,  and  conscience,  which  our  Saviour 
preached.  You  must  seek  the  distant  shore  of  America  to  find 
that  moral  intelligence  among  the  masses  of  the  people,  which 
is  the  result  of  His  doctrines.  The  land,  where  the  wonder- 
ful scheme  of  our  salvation  was  accomplished,  is  stripped  of 
all  save  its  associations.  It  is  an  inhabited  waste,  and  yet 
how  holy  !  Like  Prometheus,  it  alone  seems  deprived  of  the 
light  it  brought  from  heaven,  and  appears  to  sufi'er  for  having 
blessed  others.      The  beacon  by  which  the  wide  world  was 
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guided  is  extinct :  but  ministers  from  that  younger  and  hap- 
pier country  are  now  laboring  to  relume  its  smouldering  em- 
bers into  its  former  glory.  Heaven  may  perhaps  smile  on 
their  efforts,  and  young  America  may  yet  pay  the  debt  of  gra- 
titude which  the  world  owes  Palestine.  How  strange  it  seems, 
that  preachers  of  God's  word  should  come  from  America  to 
teach  truth  and  the  Bible  in  the  Holy  Land  !  'Tis  the  lovely 
picture  of  rosy  infancy's  leading  decrepit  age. 

The  convent  and  church  at  Bethlehem,  like  almost  all  the 
others  that  are  built  upon  the  sacred  spots  of  Palestine,  owe 
their  existence  to  the  pious  munificence  of  the  Empress  Hele- 
na. And  though  much  has  been  said  of  the  mistaken  zeal, 
which  prompted  her  to  destroy  the  original  appearance  of  the 
holy  places,  by  the  erection  of  churches,  I  think  every  Chris- 
tian who  values  their  sanctity  can  but  feel  sincerely  grateful 
to  the  royal  saint  for  thus  early  protecting  them  from  sacri- 
lege. These  spots,  holy  as  they  are  esteemed  among  Chris- 
tians, must  have  been  in  the  lapse  of  time,  if  not  purposely 
polluted,  at  least  devoted  to  some  unworthy  purpose  by  the 
Mussulmans.  No  wall  could  so  effectually  shield  them  from 
intrusion  as  the  churches,  which  for  fifteen  hundred  years 
have  stood  over  them.  Their  natural  features  are  much  less 
changed  than  if  left  uninclosed,  and  the  solemn  stillness  of  the 
house  of  God  heightens  the  emotions  they  must  always  excite 
in  the  bosom  of  the  pilgrim.  It  is  proper  and  natural  that 
churches  should  stand  upon  them.  Where  else  could  they  be 
so  fitly  placed  ?  What  ceremonies  could  be  so  appropriately 
performed  in  the  commemoration  of  the  great  events,  of  which 
they  are  the  scenes,  as  the  services  of  God  ?  Sweet  as  the  in- 
cense of  devoted  hearts  must  always  be  to  the  hosts  of  heaven, 
it  must  be  far  more  grateful  when  it  arises  from  these  sacred 
spots,  so  intimately  connected  with  God's  intervention  for 
man. 

Travellers  are  very  hospitably  received  by  the  monks,  who 
provide  them  with  very  neat  cells  and  beds,  but  not  the  most 
luxurious  fare  in  the  world  ;  and  sleeping  upon  a  bed  within 
clean  sheets  seemed  very  natural  and  delightful,  notwithstand- 
ing the  length  of  time  since  we  had  enjoyed  such  a  luxury. 
But  I  suppose  we  would  have  slept  soundly  any  where,  after 
our  short  but  fatiguing  ride  of  five  hours  from  Hebron, 
through  the  rain  and  over  the  worst  road  I  ever  happened  to 
meet  with.  I  had  purposely  delayed  my  visit  to  the  sacred 
place  of  the  nativity,  that  I  might  fully  appreciate  its  enjoy- 
ment. 
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Early  in  the  morning,  I  passed  through  the  double  row  of 
Saracenic  columns,  in  the  outer  portion  of  the  church,  and 
entered  the  two  chapels  belonging  to  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.  They  were  highly  ornamented,  like  all  the  Chris- 
tian churches  of  the  East,  but  not  so  richly  as  they  ordinarily 
are.  The  huge  wooden  beams  and  rafters  of  the  lofty  ceiling 
being  left  exposed,  give  them  a  strange,  half-finished  appear- 
ance, strongly  contrasting  with  the  gilded  show  of  the  altars. 
I  did  not  linger  long  here,  but,  following  a  priest,  who  meekly 
bowed  his  uncovered  head  as  he  advanced,  I  descended  a  few 
steps,  and  stood  within  the  sacred  place  where  our  Saviour 
was  born. 

Although  I  had  attempted  to  familiarize  my  thoughts  with 
this  visit,  I  was  little  prepared  for  what  I  felt  in  standing 
within  the  holy  place  itself  My  feelings  were  strange  and 
indescribable,  but  overwhelming.  Wrapt  in  breathless  vener- 
ation, and  an  entire  forgetfulness  of  all  the  world  beside,  I 
was  only  conscious  of  where  I  was.  This  was  enough.  The 
subdued  light  of  the  dimly  burning  lamps,  the  kneeling  monk, 
whose  moving  lips  alone  told  of  his  devotions,  and  the  reli- 
gious symbols  around  of  our  Saviour's  life  and  death,  were  all 
in  accordance  with  my  emotions ;  my  beating  heart  was  alone 
audible  in  the  deathlike  stillness  of  the  place. 

Here  was  the  hallowed  spot,  but  how  changed  the  scene ! 
Ornaments  of  gold,  and  silver  lamps,  have  usurped  the  places 
of  the  lowly  stable.  But,  though  the  humility  of  the  manger 
is  gone — though  they  have  changed  the  humble  scene,  and 
loaded  with  unmeaning  decorations  a  spot  which  needed  no 
earthly  show  to  make  it  impressive — the  beautiful  simplicity 
of  the  Christian  faith  still  remains  to  thrill  every  heart  that 
beats  within  the  grotto  of  Bethlehem. 

I  think  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion  is  the  humble  origin  of  its  founder,  and  its 
greatest  beauty  is  its  purity.  The  world  was  convulsed  by  no 
extraordinary  event  at  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  the  precious 
secret  being  alone  confided  to  the  wise  men  of  the  East  and 
the  humble  shepherds  of  the  field.  None  of  the  pomp  or  ter- 
rors of  power,  so  well  calculated  to  attract  or  awe  the  people 
attended  His  entrance  upon  the  sacred  duties  of  a  teacher  of 
God's  will.  Walking  wholly  in  the  humble  paths  of  life,  every 
good  deed  was  done  with  the  modest  command  of  Go,  and  tell 
no  man.  He  never  made  an  unnecessary  display  of  His 
power ;  His  miracles  were  all  done  without  ostentation,  and 
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with  a  wish  to  shun  the  personal  applause  they  so  naturally 
excited.  His  character  was  all  meekness,  tempered  by  a  be- 
coming firmness.  He  indulged  in  no  startling  display  of  his 
delegated  authority,  which  might  have  made  believers  of  the 
most  hardened,  by  striking  terror  into  their  souls.  He  headed 
no  armies  of  fierce  fanatics  to  spread  the  doctrines  He  preached. 
Truth,  not  the  sword,  was  his  weapon  ;  forgiveaess  to  our 
enemies  and  love  to  all  was  His  motto.  It  seemed  the  will  of 
His  Father  that  the  rise  of  the  Christian  religion  should  carry 
with  it  the  strongest  proof  of  its  truth  in  thus  scorning  all 
human  help.  Sown  in  humility,  it  grew  with  persecution,  till 
the  proudest  monarchs  of  the  earth  thought  it  an  honor  to 
wear  the  symbol  of  its  author's  suifering. 

As  I  said  before,  the  loveliest  attribute  of  our  faith  is  its 
purity.  Without  the  bloody  terrors  of  the  Egyptian  super- 
stition, free  from  the  refined  sensuality  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  the  gross  licentiousness  of  the  Mussulmans,  it 
cultivates  all  the  most  beautiful  sentiments  of  man's  nature — 
it  subdues  the  senses,  and  elevates  the  mind  and  soul — it  does 
violence  to  none  of  the  yearnings  of  our  nature — it  strength- 
ens all  the  endearing  ties  of  the  heart — love  is  its  wide  basis, 
and  its  moving  principle  universal  forgiveness. 

Near  Bethlehem  are  the  fields  in  which  Ruth  gleaned  after 
the  reapers  of  her  wealthy  kinsman.  How  changed  are  they 
since  then  !  How  different  from  the  young  men  beside  whom 
she  sat  at  meal-time,  and  eat  of  the  bread,  and  dipt  her  mor- 
sel in  the  vinegar,  are  the  brutish  race  of  mongrels  that  now 
possess  the  land !  These  seem  more  like  beasts  than  men. 
Their  matted  beards  uncombed — their  only  garments  a  short 
dirty  shirt,  pants  leaving  their  clumsy  legs  exposed,  their 
heads  covered  with  a  greasy  cap,  bound  round  with  a  ragged 
handkerchief — they  are  living  pictures  of  ignorance  and  indo- 
lence. Leaning  upon  a  plough,  of  the  rudest  possible  con- 
struction, they  are  seen  slowly  goading  on  a  miserable  pair  of 
little  oxen,  that  in  the  distance  appear  like  a  yoke  of  yearling 
calves  ;  or  else,  mounted  upon  an  already  overloaded  donkey, 
they  seem,  in  pacing  along  the  road,  as  stolid  as  the  beasts 
they  bestride.  Few  owners  of  fields  could  now  exercise  the 
liberality  of  Boaffi,  even  if  struck  by  the  fascinations  of  a  second 
Ruth.  Indeed,  nothing  but  the  still  extraordinary  fruitful- 
ness  of  the  country  prevents  the  starvation  of  the  lazy  and  op- 
pressed inhabitants. 

It  was  to  Bethlehem  that  Naomi,  widowed  and  childless, 
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removed  out  of  the  country  of  Moab,  and  her  Moabitish 
daughter-in-law  with  her.  Bethlehem  was  the  alien  home  that 
the  faithful  Ruth  adopted  in  those  familiar  but  beautiful 
words,  which  I  cannot  resist  the  teiuptation  of  quoting: 
"  Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return  from  following 
after  thee,  for  whither  thou  goest  I  will  go,  and  where  thou 
lodgest  I  will  lodge ;  thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy 
God  my  God ;  where  thou  diest  will  I  die,  and  there  will  I  be 
buried." 


LETTEE  XLL 

Jerusalem,  1850. 

It  was  still  raining  when  we  arrived  at  Jerusalem  from 
Bethlehem,  but,  dismounting  at  the  door  of  the  hotel,  I  hastened 
at  once  to  that  object  of  my  Eastern  tour  to  which  I  have 
looked  forward  with  most  fondness — the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  I  found  it  deserted,  except  by  the  priests,  and 
was  not  disturbed  in  my  visits  to  the  sacred  places  by  the 
crowds  of  pilgrims  that  daily  fiock  to  kiss  them. 

A  man's  deep  emotions  on  visiting  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  are  chilled,  not  smothered,  by  the  glare  and  glitter 
of  the  tasteless  ornaments  and  images  that  load  the  hallowed 
spots  within.  I  turned  at  once  to  Calvary,  and  mounted  the 
steps  where  our  fainting  Saviour  toiled  up  the  rocky  hill, 
when,  turning  to  the  women  that  bewailed  and  lamented  him, 
he  said,  in  mournful  forgetfulness  of  his  own  sufferings — 
"  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  me,  but  weep  for  your- 
selves and  for  your  children."  "  For  behold,  the  days  are 
coming  in  which  they  shall  say,  Blessed  are  the  barren,  and 
the  wombs  that  never  bare,  and  the  paps  which  never  gave 
suck."  I  stood  upon  the  spot  where  our  Lord  was  nailed  to 
the  cross — the  rock  in  which  the  cross  was  planted  was  before 
me ;  and  amidst  the  gloom  and  silence  of  the  dimly-lighted 
chapel  I  could  almost  imagine  the  fearful  scene  of  the  cruci- 
fixion, when  '-  the  sun  was  darkened,  and  the  veil  of  the  temple 
rent  in  the  midst."  I  could  almost  see  the  two  malefactors 
that  were  crucified  with  him,  "on  either  sid/one,  and  Jesus 
in  the  midst."  I  could  hear  the  hooting  and  revilings  of  the 
enraged  multitude,  and  that  beautiful  sentiment  of  forgiving 
meekness — '•  Father,  forgive  them  ;  they  know  not  what  they 
do."     I  could  see  the  crowds  of  women  that  had  fallowed  him 
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from  Galilee,  "  beholding  afar  off,"  and  witness  the  fierce  de- 
termination of  the  soldiers.  I  could  hear  that  cry  of  mortal 
agony — "  My  God  !  my  God  !  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?" 
And  all  was  over.  What  could  be  more  impressive  than  such 
recollections  in  such  a  place  ? 

My  heart  was  softened  even  to  weakness,  and  I  could  al- 
most have  wept ;  for  that  religious  fervor,  which  even  the  most 
worldly  may  feel  on  Calvary,  was  blended  in  my  heart  with 
the  feeling  of  earth  most  akin  to  heaven — a  son's  devotion  to 
his  mother.  The  Bible,  from  which  I  read  the  mournful  story 
of  the  cross  and  passion,  was  her  parting  gift.  It  flooded  my 
heart  with  hallowed  associations — thoughts  of  her  and  of 
heaven  were  blended  in  my  soul,  and  purified  each  other. 
It  recalled  the  never-to-be-forgotten  instructions  of  my  early 
childhood,  when,  leaning  upon  her  lap,  I  heard  from  her  loved 
lips  explanations  of  the  holy  events  of  which  I  now  read,  upon 
the  ver}'  spot  where  they  occurred.  It  recalled  the  recollec- 
tions of  latter  days,  when,  side  by  side,  we  sat  in  the  village 
church — the  exquisite  music  of  those  simple  hymns,  that  we 
sang  from  the  same  book,  seemed  again  to  swell  upon  my 
ears,  and  I  was  a  child  in  feeling  once  more.  And,  whatever 
may  have  been  my  course  since,  those  early  impressions  of 
piety  have  never  been  ?fi'aced,  and  the  religious  associations 
connected  with  those  blissful  days  of  innocence  I  now  found 
bad  not  died,  but  only  slumbered,  and  but  required  a  sacred 
spot  like  this  to  start  into  life,  linked  with  a  mother's  holy 
name. 

Doubly  blessed  is  he  upon  whose  childhood  beamed  a 
mother's  smile.  The  religious  feelings  which  nature  has  im- 
planted in  the  heart  of  the  child,  when  embalmed  in  the  recol- 
lections of  her  early  lessons,  can  never  perish.  His  veneration 
for  heaven  lives  through  all  times  and  every  circumstance, 
linked  with  his  devotion  to  her.  And  when  was  a  mother's 
]3aemory  ever  lost  ?  A  man  may  become  dead  to  gratitude — 
lose  all  sense  of  honor — and,  in  short,  forget  all  but  the  dear 
being  who  gave  him  birth.  There  is  no  amulet  against  sin 
like  a  mother's  name,  and  the  heart  that  wears  it  can  never 
become  wholly  hardened,  for  some  heaven-born  feelings  will 
always  cluster  about  her  image. 

The  spot  where  our  Saviour  was  nailed  to  the  cross  is  in 

that  portion   of  the  church  which  covers  Mount  Calvary,  in 

which  the  Latins  have  an  altar,  and  is    marked    by   a   fine 

mosaic  in  the  marble  floor.     A  few  feet  distant,  where  the 

11* 
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Greeks  have  their  altar,  is  the  hole  cut  into  the  rock  for  the 
reception  of  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  a  rent  in  the  mountain 
made  when  Jesus  died.  The  natural  surface  of  the  entire 
rock  is  covered  with  a  large  plate  of  silver-gilt,  having  a  hole 
in  it  corresponding  to  the  hole  made  for  the  cross,  which  is 
seen  below,  and  having  also  a  grating  to  show  the  rent.  In  a 
large  niche  behind  the  altar  is  a  full-sized  and  not  unpleasing 
representation  of  our  Saviour  upon  the  cross,  with  the  two 
Marys  on  each  side  of  him.  Each  of  the  figures  has  a  silver- 
gilt  glory  around  the  head,  which,  with  the  gaudy  decorations 
and  silver  candlesticks  of  the  altar,  flash  back  the  dim  light  of 
the  constantly  burning  lamps  in  a  thousand  brilliant  reflec- 
tions. Every  time  I  visited  the  church  afterward,  the  chapel 
on  Calvary  was  thronged  with  crowds  of  eager  pilgrims,  who 
pressed  forward  to  kiss  the  hole  and  the  rent  in  the  rock, 
then  to  prostrate  themselves  before  the  altar,  and  say  their 
prayers. 

Descending  from  Calvary,  I  passed  an  oblong  slab  of 
strange-looking  yellowish  marble,  said  to  be  the  stone  upon 
which  the  body  of  Jesus  was  anointed  before  its  interment. 
It  is  immediately  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  church,  and 
is  the  first  object  of  veneration  to  the  pious  pilgrims,  who 
prostrate  themselves  and  kiss  it  before  visiting  the  other  holy 
places  within  the  church.  It  is  destitute  of  ornament,  except 
six  mammoth  candlesticks  and  wax  candles,  three  of  which 
stand  at  each  end. 

Passing  on  and  turning  to  the  right,  I  came  to  the  chapel 
built  over  the  holy  sepulchre,  about  forty  paces  from  the  foot 
of  Calvary.  I  paused  a  moment,  and  entered.  If  a  man, 
whose  religious  sentiments  have  been  so  little  cultivated  as 
mine,  could  feel  as  I  felt  here,  what  must  be  the  emotions  of 
one  with  whom  religion  is  not  merely  a  sentiment,  but  a  prin- 
ciple of  action,  and  our  Saviour's  life  a  model  for  his  own  ?  I 
felt  oppressed  by  my  emotions.  I  experienced  that  strange 
choking  sensation  that  arises  only  from  intense  feeling.  Al- 
though I  could  not  believe  that  the  one  before  me  was  the 
sarcophagus  in  which  His  precious  body  for  three  days  re- 
posed, yet  it  was  the  fit  emblem  of  his  sufibring,  and  this  was 
the  scene  of  his  glorious  resurrection.  Here  he  had  triumph- 
ed over  death,  and,  by  his  ascent  into  heaven,  had  shown  what 
all  believers  had  to  hope  from  his  crucifixion.  This  was  the 
final  scene  of  his  mortal  career — here  ended  the  mission  of  his 
Father,  who  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
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Son  for  its  redemption.  A  man  need  not  be  a  professor  of 
religion  to  feel  awed  in  a  spot  like  this ;  the  most  thoughtless 
worldling,  if  every  spark  of  refinement  be  not  dead  within 
his  breast,  must  here  feel  as  he  would  not  perhaps  willingly 
confess.  And  even  he  whose  philosophy  will  not  permit  him 
to  have  faith — who  regards  the  Bible,  not  as  an  inspired  work, 
but  a  fiction — must  feel  most  deeply  impressed  in  visiting  the 
final  scene  of  so  simple  but  so  beautiful  a  romance. 

The  sarcophagus,  believed  by  the  credulous  to  be  the  real 
one,  is  of  white  marble,  six  feet  long,  three  feet  broad,  and 
two  feet  two  inches  deep.  It  is  made  in  the  Greek  fashion, 
without  any  ornament,  is  not  very  highly  polished,  and  wears 
the  peculiar  yellowish  tinge  of  marble  long  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere.  It  occupies  about  one-half  of  the 
small  sepulchral  chamber,  and  extends  from  one  end  of  it  to 
the  other.  There  are  seven  silver  lamps  of  curious  workman- 
ship, the  gifts  of  different  sovereigns  in  a  succession  of  ages, 
constantly  burning  over  it,  and  its  top  was  strewn  with 
fresh  flowers,  whose  delicious  odor  rose  like  incense  to 
heaven. 

The  Holy  Sepulchre  is  inclosed  in  an  oblong  chapel, 
rounded  at  one  end,  and  having  little  arcades  for  prayer  on 
the  outside  of  it.  Its  top  is  surrounded  by  a  heavy  balustrade, 
and  it  is  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  making  it  evident  that  it  is 
intended  to  represent  the  model  of  some  church.  There  is  a 
raised  platform  in  front,  ascended  by  a  short  flight  of  steps, 
along  which  are  ranged  rows  of  gigantic  candlesticks  with 
candles.  The  entrance  is  supported  by  queer-looking  twisted 
columns  of  marble,  and  is  decorated  by  a  multitude  of  thick 
hanging  lamps  of  silver,  exquisitely  wrought,  and  of  the  rarest 
and  most  graceful  shapes.  The  really  beautiful  effect  of  these 
is  much  diminished  by  the  masses  of  artificial  flowers,  and 
every  possible  variety  of  tinsel,  which  bad  taste  has  ranged 
among  them.  In  the  first  chamber  of  the  chapel  is  a  square 
block  of  polished  marble,  on  which  the  angel  sat  who  an- 
nounced the  blessed  tidings  of  the  resurrection  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, Joanna,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  James.  Stooping 
low,  you  pass  into  the  inner  chamber,  where  stands  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  In  my  description,  as  in  my  visits,  I  feel  a  con- 
stant disposition  to  return  again  and  again,  and  linger  long  in 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Each  time  that  I  stood  upon  this  sacred 
spot  it  was  with  the  same  deep  reverence,  the  same  yearning 
of  the  heart  and  indescribable  emotion,  that  oppressed  me 
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by  their  intensity  the  first  time  T  visited  it.  So  many  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  recollections  rush  upon  the  mind,  that  a  man  is 
lost  in  the  maze  of  his  own  reflections  ;  and  so  stunned  is  he 
by  the  thought  of  his  being  here,  that  he  is  unable  to  realize 
the  accomplished  object  of  his  weary  pilgrimage.  But  when 
he  recalls  his  wandering  thoughts,  and  remembers  that  the 
sepulchre  before  him  is  the  venerated  object  of  all  his  solici- 
tude, the  mind  reels  with  delight,  the  heart  aches  with  its  own 
fulness.  Subdued  happiness  and  content  so  absolute  settle 
upon  his  soul,  that  he  can  but  repeat  to  himself,  "  This  is  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  !" 

The  strange  church-shaped  chapel,  which  incloses  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  stands  immediately  in  the  centre  of  the  grand  ro- 
tunda, whose  dome  is  supported  by  sixteen  long  gaunt  pilas- 
ters of  painted  masonry.  The  broken  glass  and  falling  plaster 
of  the  dome,  the  ungraceful  form  and  unsightly  painting  of 
the  pilasters,  and  the  miserable  attempt  at  general  decoration, 
give  this  principal  portion  of  the  Holy  Church  a  somewhat 
mean  appearance.  Immediately  opposite  to  the  rotunda  is 
the  oblong  oratorio  of  the  Greeks,  rounded  at  one  end,  whose 
•walls  are  loaded  with  tarnished  gilding,  rich  carving,  and 
those  stiflp  unnatural  pictures  that  adorn  all  the  older  Christian 
churches  of  the  East.  Showy  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver, 
massive  candlesticks  and  lamps  load  the  grand  altar,  and  in  the 
body  of  the  chapel  there  is  a  globe,  which  was,  and  perhaps  is, 
supposed  to  mark  the  centre  of  the  earth — the  monks  having 
borrowed  the  superstition  from  the  heathen  temple  at  Delphi. 
Leading  from  the  rotunda  is  a  wide  and  lofty  passage,  running 
entirely  around  the  oratorio  of  the  Greeks,  and  entering  the 
rotunda  again  on  the  other  side,  in  which  are  many  little 
chapels,  consecrated  to  different  scenes  after  and  before  the 
crucifixion.  The  spots  where  the  soldiers  cast  lots  for  His 
garments — where  the  centurion  repented — where  Jesus  was 
scourged,  &c ,  all  have  their  chapels  at  such  regular  inter- 
vals, that  their  very  minuteness  is  calculated  not  only  to  in- 
spire doubt  of  their  own  verity,  but  to  throw  distrust  upon 
those  more  important  spots,  Calvary  and  the  Sepulchre. 
Descending  from  this  passage,  you  pass  through  rather  a 
poor  chapel  of  the  Armenians,  and  enter  the  grotto  in  which 
the  Empress  Helena  is  believed  to  have  found  the  true  cross, 
together  with  those  of  the  malefactors  who  were  crucified  with 
Him.  The  natural  walls  and  the  ceiling  of  this  grot  are  pre- 
Berved  unaltered  since  the  famous  discovery,  and  it  is  with- 
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out  any  ornament  whatever,  except  a  model  showing  the  di- 
mensions of  the  true  cross  as  found  by  St.  Helena.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  passage,  to  the  left  of  the  rotunda,  is  the 
oratorio  of  the  Latins,  built  over  the  spot  where  our  Saviour 
appeared  to  Mary  in  the  garden  before  He  had  risen.  In  a 
small  chapel,  connected  with  this,  is  preserved  the  sword  of 
the  intrepid  Grodfrey  de  Bouillon  ;  it  is  perfectly  plain,  with  a 
cross-shaped  handle,  and  scabbard  of  steel ;  but  its  beautiful 
simplicity  seemed  emblematical  of  the  character  of  the  pious 
hero,  who  refused  to  wear  a  crown  of  gold  in  a  city  where  our 
blessed  Saviour  had  worn  a  crown  of  thorns. 

There  is  nothing  either  in  the  exterior  or  the  interior  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  very  grand  or  imposing,  ex- 
cept its  associations.  The  entrance  is  an  humble  arched  door- 
way, in  front  of  which  is  an  open  space,  surrounded  by  houses, 
where  crowds  of  chaplet,  trinket,  and  relic  venders  congregate 
to  sell  to  the  pilgrims  The  church  has  known  a  variety 
of  fortunes  since  first  erected  by  the  imperial  liberality  of 
Constantino,  under  the  pious  superintendence  of  his  mother 
Helena.  It  was  entirely  demolished  during  the  Persian  inva- 
sion of  Chosroes,  when  his  Jewish  allies  vented  all  their 
malice  and  hatred  of  the  Christians  in  murdering  them  in  cold 
blood,  and  destroying  the  churches  over  their  sacred  places. 
It  was,  however,  restored  to  its  former  splendor  by  the  Em- 
peror Heraclius,  who  visited  Jerusalem  in  the  garb  of  a  pilgrim. 
The  holy  church  then  became  the  object  of  contention  between 
the  Crusaders  and  Saracens.  It  was  destroyed  of  late  years 
by  fire,  and,  although  the  general  form  and  plan  of  the  church 
were  accurately  preserved  in  the  restoration,  it  had  lost  all  its 
wonted  magnificence,  and  is  now  only  remarkable  for  the 
holy  spots  it  contains. 

My  faith  in  these  holy  places  is  so  blind  and  unshaken 
that  I  cannot  hear,  or  read  with  patience,  a  doubt  expressed  as 
to  their  truth.  What  is  there  unnatural  or  improbable  in  be- 
lieving them  the  spots  where  our  Lord  suffered  and  was  bur- 
ied, that  learned  travellers  should  cavil  and  fashionable  tourists 
sneer  ?  When  the  recollection  of  spots,  that  witnessed  events 
remarkable  in  the  history  of  a  nation,  is  preserved  with  such 
sacred  veneration,  and  is  handed  down  to  be  cherished  by 
generations  that  are  to  come,  can  it  be  possible  that  scenes  so 
full  of  melancholy  interest  to  the  early  Christians  as  those 
that  witnessed  the  crucifixion  and  burial  of  our  Saviour  could 
be  easily  forgotten?      The  memory  of  the  spots  where  our 
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forefathers  landed,  and  Washington  is  buried,  has  been  and 
will  be  preserved  as  long  as  the  name  of  America  exists.  For 
230  years  has  the  recollection  of  that  barren  rock  of  the  Pil- 
grims' landing,  been  already  preserved,  and  yet  learned  skep- 
tics' profess  to  doubt  whether  the  memory  of  the  sacred  spots, 
clothed  as  they  were  in  an  interest  that  only  religion  could 
impart,  could  have  been  preserved  by  the  early  Christians  for 
116  years,  at  which  period  they  were  driven  from  the  Holy 
City  by  Adrian,  and  heathen  temples  built  over  their  places 
of  worship.  But  the  scoffers  urge  that  Adrian  erected  a  sta- 
tue of  Venus  upon  Mount  Calvary,  and  another  of  Jupiter  on 
the  sacred  sepulchre,  whilst  the  grotto  of  Bethlehem  was  given 
up  to  the  rites  of  Adonis.  But  these  were  places  too  dear  to 
the  persecuted  followers  of  Christ  ever  to  be  forgotten,  and  al- 
though they  were  prohibited  on  pain  of  death  to  enter  or  even 
to  approach  them,  yet  they  could  gaze  from  afar  off  on  these 
loved  objects  of  their  adoration,  and  sometimes  steal  at  night, 
when  less  pious  souls  were  wrapped  in  sleep,  to  weep  and  pray 
upon  the  spot  where  our  Saviour  had  suffered  for  their  sakes. 
But  had  the  Boman  voluptuary,  in  his  ardent  zeal  for  his  own 
neglected  deities,  put  every  Christian  to  the  sword,  yet  the 
statues  of  the  heathen  gods  that  he  had  erected  would  have  as 
surely  marked  and  certainly  preserved  the  memory  of  their 
places  of  worship,  as  would  have  done  the  cross  and  the  sepul- 
chre. The  very  means  adopted  by  the  tyrant  to  destroy  all 
traces  of  these  holy  spots  were  best  calculated  to  perpetuate 
their  memory.  Thus  embalmed  in  the  hearts  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  marked  by  the  Boman  Emperor,  the  recollection  of 
these  sacred  places  had  to  live  but  191  years  longer,  when,  in 
307,  Constantine  so  firmly  established  their  identity,  that  no 
doubt  could  arise  after  this  period  as  to  their  truth. 

Another  objection  eagerly  urged  by  those  who  delight  in 
producing  new  theories,  even  when  they  must  commit  sacrilege 
to  do  so,  is,  that  a  not  very  large  church  covers  all  the  places 
connected  with  our  Saviour's  crucifixion  and  burial.  As  to 
the  minor  points,  which  have  been  adopted  and  continued  by 
monkish  superstition,  I  have  nothing  to  say,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  Bible  which  denies  the  possibility  of  Calvary's  and 
the  Holy  Sepulchre's  being  covered  by  the  same  roof.  St. 
John  proves  that  they  were  very  close  together  when  he  says  : 
"  Now  in  the  place  where  he  was  crucified  there  was  a  garden, 
and  in  the  garden  a  new  sepulchre,  wherein  was  never  man  yet 
laid."     "  There  laid  they  Jesus,  therefore,  because  of  the  Jews' 
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preparation  day  ;  for  the  sepulchre  was  nigh  at  handy  What 
triumphant  evidence  of  the  truth  of  St.  Helena's  location  of 
the  sacred  places  ! 

And  yet,  in  defiance  of  this  unimpeachable  evidence  in 
their  favor,  men  of  enlightenment,  professing  Christians,  and 
even  preachers  of  Grod's  word,  come  to  Jerusalem,  and  scoff  at 
the  sacred  places,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  final  and 
most  important  scene  in  the  life  of  His  Son.  Is  it  because  a 
rival  faith  guards  and  worships  them?  Is  it  to  rebuke  the 
superstitions  of  the  Catholics  that  they  sneer  at  the  sacred  ob- 
jects of  their  veneration  ?  Is  it  their  hatred  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  that  prompts  them  to  despise  all  that  they  most  love  ? 
Alas,  I  fear  it  is.  Bigoted  intolerance  prompts  them  to  treat 
with  contempt  holy  places,  that  all  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians should  vie  with  each  other  in  reverencing.  Out  upon 
such  Christians !  Grod  commands  them  to  forgive  their  ene- 
mies, but  they  do  not  even  pardon  their  brothers. 

It  may  be  a  fault  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  attach  an  un- 
due importance  to  images  and  relics,  but,  if  it  is  superstition 
to  adore  with  holiest  fervor  the  sacred  scenes  of  our  Saviour's 
suffering  and  resurrection,  'tis  a  superstition  so  beautiful  that 
I  would  not  see  it  abolished.  It  is  too  lovely  to  disfigure 
even  the  simple  purity  of  our  faith.  And,  if  it  be  a  fault, 
Heaven  will  forgive  so  pardonable  a  weakness. 

M. 


LETTER  XLII. 

Jerusalem,  1850. 

In  approaching  the  Holy  City,  I  felt  none  of  those  enthu- 
siastic longings,  and  tearful  dispositions  of  more  inspired  pil- 
grims ;  and  yet  its  massive  walls  crowning  the  high  hill,  its 
domes,  square  houses,  minarets,  and  a  few  stately  cypresses 
growing  near  the  mosques,  gave  it,  independent  of  its  associa- 
tions, an  imposing  appearance. 

To  a  man  sated  alike  with  Oriental  peculiarities  and  East- 
ern filth,  there  is  little  to  please  the  senses  in  the  narrow  and 
irregular  streets  of  Jerusalem.  He  sees  here  assembled,  the 
mingling  costumes  of  Turks,  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Jews, 
but  a  more  than  ordinary  appearance  of  uncleanliness  is  all 
that  he  finds  to  distinguish  these  from  the  dirty  representa- 
tives, he  has  seen  in  other  cities  of  the  same  races.     Indeed, 
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if  I  had  not  seen  Hebron,  I  should  at  once  declare,  that,  merely 
as  a  city,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  one  more  uncomforta- 
ble, or  less  interesting,  than  Jerusalem.  It  is  its  sacred  lo- 
calities that  give  it  so  deep  an  interest,  and  make  all  religions 
unite  in  venerating  the  Holy  City.  Pilgrims  of  every  creed 
crowd  its  streets  ;  and  Christian,  Jew,  and  Mohammedan  for- 
get their  animosities,  in  adoring  its  sacred  relics. 

A  sort  of  all-pervading  blight  appears  to  have  settled 
on  Jerusalem.  Decay  seems  at  work  as  well  among  the  peo- 
ple as  their  mansions.  The  squalid  misery,  observable 
throughout  the  East,  is  even  more  remarkable  here,  and  de- 
formities of  all  kinds  and  leprous  beggars  assail  the  stranger 
at  every  gate.  Wretchedness  seems  to  be  the  only  common 
tie  that  unites  the  hostile  creeds  which  possess  Jerusalem  ; 
this  general  misery  appears  to  beget  a  sympathy  even  in  the 
breasts  of  hereditary  foes.  Their  dark,  comfortless  houses 
appear  falling  to  ruin  ;  no  activity  pervades  their  gloomy  ba- 
zaars; and  their  streets  seem  rather  intended  as  sewers  for 
some  exhaustless  fountain  of  filth,  than  for  the  pleasure  and 
convenience  of  the  inhabitants.  No  wheeled  vehicles  are 
known  in  Jerusalem,  the  streets  being  composed  of  two  rough 
and  narrow  sidewalks,  and  a  large  square  gutter  in  the  middle, 
down  which  dashes  a  dark  current  of  rolling  mud.  Its  square 
stone  houses,  with  their  dome-like  tops,  are  little  protection 
against  cold  and  still  less  against  rain.  Misery  and  big 
breeches  seem  to  press  heavily  upon  the  Turks,  Greeks,  and 
Armenians,  that  lazily  stroll  the  streets  ;  and  those  moving 
breeding  establishments  for  vermin,  the  Jews,  with  their 
greasy  furred  gowns,  their  long  dark  soap-locks,  high  black 
caps,  and  little  turbans,  are,  without  exception,  the  most  wretch- 
ed specimens  of  humanity  I  ever  saw.  And  yet  a  man  forgets 
all  this  in  remembering  he  is  in  Jerusalem  ;  thick  coming  re- 
collections of  the  past,  crowd  out  all  else ;  for  surely  no  city 
of  the  world  has  given  to  history,  both  sacred  and  profane,  so 
many  imperishable  associations,  as  the  now  fallen  city  of  Da- 
vid. In  lingering  upon  the  sacred  spots  with  which  it  is 
crowded,  he  ceases  to  be  annoyed  by  the  disgusting  objects 
through  which  he  must  hurry  to  reach  them. 

Leaving  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  Pilgrim 
turns  his  steps  towards  Mount  Zion,  equally  celebrated  in  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament.  Upon  Zion  stood  the  house  of 
the  high  priest,  Caiaphas,  where  those  who  took  Him  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives  conducted  Jesus.     Here  he  was  tempted, 
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condemned  to  death,  spit  upon,  and  buffeted  by  the  Jews  ;  and 
here  Peter  denied  him  thrice  with  oaths  and  curses,  saying, 
"I  know  not  the  man;"  and  immediately  the  cock  crew,  ac- 
cording to  the  prediction  of  his  divine  Master,  which  said, 
••  Before  the  cock  crows  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice."  Upon 
Zion  our  Saviour  held  his  last  supper  and  instituted  the  sa- 
crament that  commemorates  his  death.  What  could  be  more 
solemn  than  this  meeting  of  our  Saviour  and  His  disciples, 
when  all  were  conscious  it  would  be  their  last?  And  "  Jesus 
took  bread,  and  blessed  it,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  dis- 
ciples, and  said.  Take,  eat ;  this  is  my  body — and  he  took 
the  cup,  and  gave  thanks,  and  gave  it  to  them,  saying,  Drink 
ye  all  of  it ;  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins."  Upon  this  holy 
hill  the  successor  of  Saul  built  a  city  and  a  dwelling;  and 
here  he  kept  three  months  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  How 
many  eventful  changes  are  presented  in  the  life  of  the  pious 
Psalmist !  In  youth  a  shepherd,  in  early  manhood  a  frciebooter, 
and  in  riper  years  a  king,  yet  the  heart  of  Goliath's  slayer,  in 
all  these  different  positions,  never  but  once  strayed  from  the 
ways  of  the  Lord.  A  woman  was  the  cause  of  his  as  of  Adam's 
fall.  Bathsheba,  the  daughter  of  Elaim,  the  wife  of  Uriah 
the  Hittite,  a  "  very  beautiful  woman  to  look  upon,"  was  the 
tempting  cause  of  David's  only  sin,  for  which  he  was  so  sorely 
punished.  But,  after  he  was  chastened  by  the  Lord,  the  war- 
like king  spent  the  evening  of  his  days  in  praising  God  in 
those  Psalms,  the  music  of  whose  numbers  even  modern  poets 
confess  equal  the  murmurs  of  the  brook  from  which  he  took 
the  five  smooth  stones  to  slay  the  giant  of  Gath.  It  was  on 
Mount  Zion  that  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  on  the  Apostles: 
''  And  there  appeared  unto  them  cloven  tongues,  like  as  of  fire, 
and  it  sat  upon  each  of  them.  And  they  were  all  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues,  as  the 
Spirit  gave  them  utterance."  The  hallowed  spot  that  witness- 
ed the  Last  Supper  was  changed  into  the  first  Christian  tem- 
ple the  world  ever  saw,  where  St.  James  the  Less  was  conse- 
crated first  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  And  it  was  from  Mount 
Zion  that  the  Apostles  departed  in  obedience  to  the  command 
to  go  and  teach  all  nations,  without  purse  and  without  scrip. 
The  ruins  of  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  of  the  room  where  our 
Saviour  took  his  last  supper,  and  of  the  palace  of  David,  are 
now  covered,  the  first  by  a  church,  the  second  by  a  mosque, 
and  the  last  by  a  vaulted  wall.     It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how 
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much  one's  interest  in  the  Bible  is  deepened  by  reading  it  on 
the  spots  where  its  most  sacred  scenes  are  laid. 

Crossing  the  Vale  of  Hinnom,  you  pass  '-  the  potter's  field 
to  bury  strangers  in."  ''  Then  Judas,  which  had  betrayed 
him,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  condemned,  repented  himself, 
and  brought  again  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  to  the  chief 
priests  and  the  elders,  saying,  I  have  sinned  in  that  I  have 
betrayed  innocent  blood.  And  he  cast  down  the  pieces  of 
silver  in  the  Temple,  and  departed,  and  went  and  hanged 
himself  And  the  chief  priests  took  the  silver  pieces,  and 
said.  It  is  not  lawful  for  to  put  them  into  the  treasury, 
because  it  is  the  price  of  blood.  And  they  took  counsel,  and 
bought  with  them  the  potter's  field  to  bury  strangers  in. 
Wherefore,  that  field  is  called  the  field  of  blood  unto  this 
day."  It  is  now  a  deep,  square  pit  or  cave,  walled  up  with 
masonry,  and  protected  by  a  vaulted  roof,  the  work  of  the 
pious  Helena.  I  have  no  authority  for  supposing  so,  but, 
after  seeing  "  the  field  of  blood,"  I  supposed  it  to  have  been 
originally  a  deep  pit  used  by  potters  to  get  the  clay  for  their 
work.     Thence  its  name  of  potter's  field. 

Going  across  the  hills  some  distance  further,  we  visited 
the  Mount  of  Offence,  the  scene  of  King  Solomon's  idolatry, 
where  the  strange  women  of  his  love  had  turned  away  his 
heart  after  their  Gods.  Poor  Solomon  is  to  be  pitied  as  much 
as  blamed,  for  seven  hundred  wives  and  three  hundred  concu- 
bines would  turn  any  man's  head  as  well  as  heart,  who  had 
even  greater  wisdom  than  the  sage  builder  of  the  temple. 
''  Then  did  Solomon  build  a  high  place  for  Chemosh,  the 
abomination  of  Moab,  in  the  hill  that  is  before  Jerusalem, 
and  for  Moloch,  the  abomination  of  the  children  of  Ammon," 
'•  because  his  heart  was  turned  from  the  Lord  God  of  Israel." 
It  was  a  strange  coincidence  that,  whilst  we  overlooked  from 
the  Mount  of  Offence  the  city  "  from  which  no  noise,  no 
smoke  arises,"  that  the  long,  tremulous  call  of  the  muezzins 
to  Mohammedan  prayer  broke  the  deathlike  silence  of  the 
scene,  and  died  into  an  echo  as  we  stood  upon  the  spot  that 
witnessed  the  backsliding  of  one  of  God's  chosen. 

Passing  the  scene  of  St.  Stephen's  martyrdom,  into  the 
narrow  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  down  which  the  brook  of  Ke- 
dron  still  slowly  murmurs,  we  came  to  the  pool  of  Siloam, 
where  our  Saviour  restored  the  blind  to  sight.  "  And  when 
He  had  spoken  thus,  He  spat  on  the  ground,  and  made 
clay  of  the  spittle,  and  he  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind 
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man  with  the  clay,  and  said  unto  him — Go,  wash  in  the  pool 
of  Siloam,  He  w^nt  his  way,  therefore,  and  washed,  and 
came  seeing."  Along  the  steep  sides  of  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat  are  strewn  the  flat  tombs  of  the  Jews,  wlio  have  made 
weary  pilgrimages  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  die  and  be 
buried  near  the  city  of  their  fathers.  Amidst  the  peculiar 
scene  of  desolation  presented  by  the  Jewish  burying-ground, 
three  ancient  monuments,  the  tombs  of  Zachariah,  of  Absa- 
lom, and  Jehoshaphat,  are  much  dwelt  upon  by  travellers,  but, 
after  the  rock-hewn  wonders  of  Petra,  these  monuments  ap- 
pear too  tame  to  merit  a  description.  The  scene  along  the 
brook  of  Kedron  and  about  the  pool  of  Siloam,  so  far  from 
reminding  me  of  the  mournful  scene  of  the  daughters  of  Is- 
rael weeping  by  the  waters  of  Babylon,  was  the  only  lively 
one  I  saw  in  or  around  Jerusalem.  The  stout  Arab  women, 
in  their  short  sleeveless  gowns  of  red  linsey,  with  bare  arms, 
were  sturdily  washing  clothes  in  the  primitive  mode  of  ham- 
mering them  with  a  mallet — whilst  the  ladies  of  the  city,  in 
the  long  white  sheets  that  enveloped  them,  and  their  bright 
yellow  buskins,  formed  merry  little  parties  along  the  banks  of 
the  brook,  with  their  rosy-cheeked,  black-eyed  children  play- 
ing about  them.  Old  men,  with  their  long  grizzled  beards 
and  bent  backs,  were  pensively  sunning  themselves,  whilst  the 
young  bucks  of  the  city  were  cutting  all  sorts  of  pranks  to 
excite  the  smiles  of  their  dark-eyed  neighbors,  who  furtively 
peeped  at  them  from  behind  their  veils.  The  scene  was 
cheerful  and  pleasing  after  the  unvarying  gloom  within  the 
walls. 

Entering  the  city,  we  stood  near  the  now  dry  pool  of 
Bethesda,  so  celebrated  in  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  mira- 
cles. "  Now  there  is  at  Jerusalem,  by  the  sheep-market,  a 
pool,  which  is  called  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  Bethesda,  having 
five  porches.  In  these  lay  a  great  multitude  of  impotent 
folk,  of  blind,  halt,  and  withered,  waiting  for  the  moving  of 
the  water.  For  an  angel  went  down  at  a  certain  season  into 
the  pool  and  troubled  the  water ;  whosoever  then  first  after 
the  troubling  of  the  water  stepped  in,  was  made  whole  of 
whatsoever  disease  he  had.  And  a  certain  man  was  there 
which  had  an  infirmity  thirty-and-eight  years.  When  Jesus 
saw  him  he  saith  unto  him.  Wilt  thou  be  made  whole  7  The 
impotent  man  answered  him.  Sir,  I  have  no  man,  when  the 
water  is  troubled,  to  put  me  into  the  pool,  but  while  I  am 
coming,  another  steppeth  down  before  me.      Jesus  saith  unto 
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him,  Rise,  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk.  And  immediately  the 
man  was  made  whole,  and  took  up  his  bed  and  walked,  and 
the  same  day  was  the  Sabbath." 

Not  far  distant  is  the  fated  Mount  Moriah,  on  whose  sum- 
mit the  gorgeous  mosque  of  Omar  now  scornfully  sits.  How 
many  melancholy  vicissitudes  has  this  venerable  site  of  Solo- 
mon's splendid  structure  of  cedar  and  gold  witnessed  !  It 
saw  the  destruction  of  this  magnificent  triumph  of  ancient 
architecture,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  took  Jerusalem,  and  car- 
ried the  children  of  Israel  into  captivity.  '^  And  then  came 
Nebuzaradan,  the  captain  of  the  guard,  a  servant  of  the  king 
of  Babylon,  unto  Jerusalem.  And  he  burnt  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  king's  house,  and  all  the  houses  of  Jerusa- 
lem." It  saw  the  scarcely  less  sumptuous  temple  erected  by 
Zerubbabcl,  at  the  return  of  the  captives,  fall  to  ruins,  shat- 
tered by  the  lapse  of  five  hundred  years  and  the  ravages  of 
successive  wars.  And  at  last  it  saw  the  glorious  fane,  rebuilt 
by  Herod  in  its  pristine  splendor,  taken  and  razed  to  the 
ground  by  the  infuriated  soldiers  of  Titus,  who  but  acted  in 
obedience  to  the  dread  edicts  of  off'ended  Heaven.  Better 
would  it  have  been  for  Moriah  to  have  mourned  in  lonely 
desolation  the  loss  of  the  sacred  diadems,  which  for  so  many 
successive  ages  adorned  her  brow,  than  wear  the  mocking 
crown  which  fierce  Omar  has  placed  upon  it.  This  "  St.  Peter's 
of  Mohammedanism,"  as  the  mosque  of  Omar  has  been  called, 
is  a  regular  octagon  of  about  sixty  feet  a  side,  built  upon  an 
elevated  platform  of  white  marble,  but,  although  the  minute 
decorations  in  mosaic  give  it  a  gaudy  appearance,  the  dome  is 
contemptible,  and  the  general  efi'ect  is  poor  compared  with 
St.  Sophia.  The  few  Christians  who,  by  connivance  of  some 
high  functionary  of  the  Turkish  government,  have,  with  dan- 
ger, and  in  disguise,  visited  its  interior,  describe  it  as  a  daz- 
zling but  confused  blaze  of  marble  carving  and  gilding,  very 
showy,  but  not  impressive.  It  is  regarded  by  the  Mussulman 
as  only  less  sacred  than  the  mosque  of  Mecca,  and  not  even 
the  Sultan's  firman^  that  will  carry  a  man  every  where  else, 
would  protect  the  Christian  from  death  if  detected  within  the 
holy  precincts.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  spacious  gardens, 
along  whose  flowery  paths  and  beneath  the  deep  shade  of 
the  tall  cypress  the  idle  Moslems  stroll  or  doze.  But  woe  to 
the  Jew  or  Christian  whose  foot  presses  its  soft  green 
sod.  You  look  down  into  these  extensive  grounds,  that 
form  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  city,  from  the 
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heights  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  can  but  remember  our 
Saviour's  mournful  prediction  from  the  same  spot,  when  you 
see  a  Moslem  temple  occupying  the  sacred  site  of  "  the 
temple." 

JBut  about  the  Mount  of  Olives  cluster  the  dearest 
and  most  numerous  associations  with  the  life  of  our  Saviour. 
Here  I  delighted  to  come  most  frequently  and  linger  longest. 
Seated  upon  the  grass  and  flowers  that  deck  its  sides,  it 
was  delightful  beyond  all  description  to  read  again  and 
again  the  sacred  history  which  has  shed  an  undying  fame 
about  the  Mount  of  Olives  ;  to  gaze  in  musing  melancholy 
upon  the  groves  of  those  pale  green  trees  that  gave  and  still 
entitle  it  to  its  name — to  look  upon  the  Holy  City,  spread  out 
like  a  map  below — to  turn  from  the  glittering  minarets  and 
sumptuous  fanes  of  the  Moslems  to  the  humbler  spots  of  our 
own  simple  faith,  and  to  recall  that  strain  of  holy  and 
wonderful  events  linked  with  the  name  of  Jerusalem,  was  a 
mournful  pleasure,  dearer  than  the  most  boisterous  delight. 

The  Mount  of  Olives  was  the  favorite  resort  of  our  Sav- 
iour. Here  he  came  to  teach  his  disciples,  and  here  he  stole 
away  to  muse  and  pray  alone.  It  was  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives  that  Jesus  predicted  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
destruction  of  the  temple.  It  was  upon  this  holy  mount  the 
Apostles  were  taught  that  exquisitely  beautiful  piece  of  com- 
position, the  Lord's  prayer  :  and  here,  at  a  later  period,  they 
met  together  to  compose  their  creed.  And  its  having  wit- 
nessed the  agony  and  bloody  sweat  on  that  fearful  night  of 
His  betrayal  gives  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  a  melancholy  in- 
terest, only  second  to  that  of  Calvary  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
The  garden  of  Gethsemane,  where  our  Saviour  left  his  dis- 
ciples, saying,  "  Sit  ye  here  while  I  go  and  pray  yonder,"  is 
now  inclosed  with  a  stone  wall,  containing  some  gnarled  and 
venerable  olives.  "  And  he  took  with  him  Peter  and  the  two 
sons  of  Zebedee."  "  Then  saith  he  unto  them,  My  soul  is  ex- 
ceeding sorrowful,  even  unto  death  ;  tarry  ye  here  and  watch 
with  me."  The  spot  where  he  left  them  is  marked  by  a  small 
stone  pillar.  "  And  he  went  a  little  further  and  fell  on  his 
face  and  prayed,  saying,  0  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let 
this  cup  pass  from  me  ;  nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou 
wilt."  "And  being  in  an  agony,  he  prayed  more  earnestly, 
and  his  sweat  was  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood  falling  upon 
the  ground."  The  scene  of  this  mortal  agony,  when  terrified 
nature  shrunk  from  the  fearful  ordeal  through  which  He  was 
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to  pass,  is  also  marked  with  pious,  though  perhaps  mistaken 
care.  Three  times  he  came  back  and  found  them  sleeping, 
when  he  said, '-  Sleep  on  now  and  take  your  rest ;  behold,  the 
hour  is  at  hand,  and  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  sinners.  Rise,  let  us  be  going  ;  behold,  he  is  at  hand  that 
doth  betray  me.  Whilst  he  yet  spake,  Judas  came  with  a 
great  multitude,  and  said,  Hail  master,  and  he  kissed  him. 
Then  came  they  and  laid  hands  on  Jesus."  A  pillar  likewise 
stands  where  our  Saviour  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies  by  a  kiss — a  melancholy  record  of  how  subtle  treach- 
ery is,  when  it  found  its  way  through  the  influence  of  lucre, 
even  among  the  twelve  chosen  followers  of  our  Saviour.  This 
scene,  with  the  lurid  glare  of  the  torches  that  flashed  along  the 
mountain  side — the  angry  but  suppressed  murmur  of  "  the 
great  multitude,  with  siyords  and  staves,"  that  came  from  the 
high  priests  and  the  elders  to  take  Jesus — the  consternation 
of  the  disciples — and  the  calm  dignity  of  our  Saviour,  who  said 
to  one  of  them  who  "smote  off  the  ear  "  of  a  servant  of  the  high 
priest,  "Put  up  again  thy  sword  into  its  place :  thinkest  thou 
that  I  cannot  now  pray  to  my  Father,  and  he  shall  presently 
give  me  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels?  But  how  then 
shall  the  scriptures  be  fulfilled  that  thus  it  must  be?" — has 
always  possessed  for  me  a  mournful  grandeur  and  thrilling 
interest  not  surpassed  by  any  thing  in  the  Old  or  the  New 
Testament.  How  much  more  deeply  impressive  was  it  when 
read  in  the  sacred  mountain  that  witnessed  it! 

In  approaching  the  Holy  Land,  I  had  entertained  fears 
that  I  would  not  feel  in  visiting  its  sacred  places  as  I  ought, 
and  as  I  would  like  to  have  done ;  but  at  Bethlehem,  in  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  and  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  my  emotions 
seemed  those  of  other  days — so  pure,  so  fresh,  so  full  of  joy, 
they  seemed  born  of  childhood's  placid  dreams.  And  in  vis- 
iting, with  my  Bible  as  my  guide,  the  scenes  in  our  Saviour's 
simple  but  beautiful  career,  I  enjoyed  an  intellectual  treat 
that  no  other  book  has  ever  afforded.  A  man  of  cultivated 
tastes  who  comes  to  Jerusalem,  I  care  not  what  creed  he  may 
profess,  or  what  philosophy  he  follows,  must  have  feelings  that 
seem  strange  even  to  himself  Even  if  he  regard  the  New 
Testament  as  simply  a  literary  production,  its  exquisite  beau- 
ty of  composition  cannot  fail  surpassingly  to  delight  him, 
when  read  in  the  far  distant  land  where  its  scenes  are  laid. 

The  modern  city  of  Jerusalem  occupies  an  irregular  square 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference,  and  is  inclosed  by 
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Gothic  walls,  about  fifty  feet  high,  flanked  at  regular  intervals 
by  massive  square  towers.  The  deep  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
on  the  east,  and  the  vale  of  Hinnom  on  the  south  and  west, 
surround  the  city  on  three  sides  with  a  natural  fortification, 
stronger  than  the  widest  ditch.  It  is  only  on  the  north  side 
that  this  hill-built  city  can  be  approached,  and  here  have  ad- 
vanced all  the  besieging  armies  that  have  in  difi'erent  ages 
assailed  Jerusalem.  Few  cities  have  sustained  more  memo- 
rable sieges,  and  have  been  so  severely  punished  for  their  fierce 
resistance  to  their  captors.  Assyrians,  Romans,  Crusaders, 
and  Saracens,  have  vied  with  each  other  in  their  monstrous 
ferocity  toward  its  stubborn  inhabitants.  But,  if  the  plain 
under  the  northern  w^all  could  yield  up  all  the  mingled  blood 
it  has  drunk,  it  would  fearfully  tell  how  dearly  the  conquest 
of  the  Holy  City  has  been  always  bought.  The  Arabic  lan- 
guage in  Jerusalem,  as  throughout  Syria,  is  predominant. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  may  be  estimated  at  about  twenty- 
five  thousand,  composed  of  Turks,  Jews,  and  all  denominations 
of  Eastern  Christians. 


LETTER  XLIIL 

Jericho,  1850. 

The  government  of  Jerusalem  is  extremely  desirous  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  travellers,  that  those  vi^ho  "  go 
down  to  Jericho  "  are  still  in  great  danger  of  ''  falling  among 
thieves,"  and,  as  'good  Samaritans"  do  not  abound  at  present 
in  these  parts,  they  kindly  impose  a  guard  upon  every  one 
making  a  visit  to  '-the  city  of  palm-trees,"  who  is  a  much 
greater  scoundrel  than  any  one  he  is  likely  to  encounter  on 
the  road.  This  is  one  of  the  thousand  petty  shifts  to  extort 
money,  to  which  a  long  series  of  bribery  and  corruption  have 
brought  them. 

The  route  to  the  ancient  city  of  Jericho  is  composed  of  a 
succession  of  narrow  valleys  and  high  hills — the  former  rich 
in  the  verdure  of  the  springing  crops,  the  latter  brown  and 
sterile,  although  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  are  scat- 
tered browsing  over  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  misery 
and  oppression  of  the  East  displays  itself  even  in  the  form  and 
appearance  of  the  animals.  Here,  as  in  Egypt,  the  large  ears 
of  the  goats  and  sheep  are  pendent,  giving  a  still  more  melan- 
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cboly  cast  to  their  subdued  and  suffering  countenances. 
The  donkeys  are  pigmies  of  even  that  diminutive  race  ;  the 
cattle  are  wretchedly  under  size  ;  the  horses  mean  ;  and  the 
buffaloes  of  Egypt  are  really  the  most  unhappy  looking  beasts 
I  have  ever  found.  Tho  buffalo,  altogether  unlike  our  Ame- 
rican bisons,  miscalled  buffaloes,  looks  in  body  very  like  an  ill- 
formed,  large  black  cow,  all  of  whose  bones  had  been  disloca- 
ted and  badly  reset ;  then  the  projecting  nose,  almost  in  a 
line  with  the  neck — the  rough  black  horns,  running  directly 
back  and  turned  up  at  the  ends — and  their  almost  invariable 
sore  eyes — give  these  unsightly  beasts  an  air  of  patient  suffer- 
ing positively  painful  to  look  upon.  The  goats  of  the  entire 
East  are  almost  universally  black,  but  the  sheep  present  an 
extraordinary  number  of  "the  ring-streaked,  speckled  and 
spotted,"  that  seem  to  show  them  veritable  descendants  of 
Laban's  flocks,  which  Jacob  cunningly  caused  to  produce  the 
''  ring-streaked,  speckled  and  spotted"  lambs,  by  placing  the 
green  rod  streaked  with  white  in  the  gutters  where  they  came 
to  drink.  By  the  by,  I  think  the  character  of  Jacob  presents 
fewer  traits  to  admire  than  that  of  any  of  the  patriarchs  of 
the  old  Bible.  The  double  deceit  and  positive  lie  practised 
upon  his  father,  in  order  to  receive  the  blessing,  rightfully  be- 
longing to  Esau — the  dishonest  use  of  the  streaked  rods  among 
his  father-in-law's  flocks — the  wretched  cowardice  and  mean 
subjection  with  which  he  met  his  wronged  but  magnanimous 
brother,  in  returning  with  his  ill-gotten  wealth  to  the  land  of 
his  fathers — all  combine  to  show  the  immediate  ancestor  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel  in  rather  a  despicable  light. 

The  road  to  Jericho  passes  near  some  scenes  full  of  scrip- 
tural interest.  Amidst  the  surrounding  desolation  of  barren 
plains  and  rocky  mountains,  Quarantina,  the  scene  of  the 
temptation  and  forty  days'  fast  endured  by  our  Saviour  in  the 
wilderness,  abruptly  rears  itself.  Bleak,  solitary,  and  diflicult 
of  ascent,  it  seems  a  spot  rightly  chosen  by  the  enemy  of  man- 
kind, for  that  fearful  trial  of  the  Son  of  Man.  ''  Then  was 
Jesus  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted 
of  the  devil.  And  when  he  had  fasted  forty  days  and  forty 
nights  he  was  afterward  an  hungered.  And  when  the  tempter 
came  to  him  he  said.  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  command  that 
these  stones  be  made  bread.  But  he  said.  It  is  written  that 
men  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  pro- 
ceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  Grod." 

In  the  bottom  of  a  deep,  gloomy  valley  is  the  Place  of 
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Blood,  where  the  good  Samaritan  succored  the  wounded  tra- 
veller *•  who  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericlio,  and  fell 
among  thieves,  which  stripped  him  of  his  raiment,  and  wounded 
him.  and  departed,  leaving  him  half  dead."  A  priest  and  a 
Levite  chanced  to  come  that  w^ay,  but  each  '•  passed  by  on  the 
other  side."  "  But  a  certain  Safnaritan,  as  he  journeyed,  came 
where  he  was,  and  when  he  saw  him  he  had  compassion  on  him, 
and  went  to  him,  and  bound  up  his  wounds,  pouring  in  oil  and 
wine,  and  set  him  on  his  own  beast,  and  brought  him  to  an  inn, 
and  took  care  of  him." 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Jericho  is  the  fountain  of  Eli- 
sha,  the  waters  of  which  were  sweetened  by  the  power  of  the 
prophet.  The  men  of  Jericho  complained  to  him  that  though 
the  situation  of  the  city  was  pleasant,  -'the  water  was  naught, 
and  the  ground  barren.  And  he  said.  Bring  me  a  new  cruse, 
and  put  salt  therein.  And  they  brought  it  to  him.  And  he 
went  forth  to  the  spring  of  the  waters,  and  cast  the  salt  in 
there,  and  said.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  healed  these  wa- 
ters ;  there  shall  not  be  from  thence  any  more  death  or  barren 
land.  So  the  waters  were  healed  until  this  day,  according  to 
the  saying  of  Elisha  which  he  spake." 

The  site  of  ancient  Jericho,  so  famous  from  its  frequent 
mention  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  is  now  occupied 
by  a  miserable  little  Arab  village,  and  the  blackened  spectral 
trunk  of  a  single  dead  palm  marks  the  spot  where  stood  the 
'•  city  of  the  palm-trees."  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
beautifully  fertile  plain,  several  miles  from  the  Jordan,  that 
still  seems  to  be  enriched  by  the  healed  waters  of  Elisha's 
fountain.  It  was  to  Jericho  that  the  two  spies  sent  from  the 
camp  of  the  approaching  Israelites  secretly  came,  and  were 
hid  by  Bahab  the  harlot.  ''  And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  sent 
out  of  Shittim  two  men  to  spy  secretly,  saying,  Go  view  the 
land,  even  Jericho."  The  ancient  city  is  not  less  celebrated  as 
the  first  taken  by  the  hosts  of  Israel  in  their  invasion  of  the 
promised  land,  than  on  account  of  the  miraculous  intervention 
of  the  Almighty  in  its  destruction,  and  the  terrible  curse 
pronounced  against  him  who  should  build  it  up.  "  So  the 
people  shouted  when  the  priests  blew  with  the  trumpets  ;  and 
it  came  to  pass,  when  the  people  heard  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  and  the  people  shouted  with  a  great  shout,  that  the 
wall  fell  down  flat,  so  that  the  people  went  up  into  the  city, 
every  man  straight  before  him,  and  they  took  the  city,  and 
they  utterly  destroyed  the  city,  both  man  and  woman,  young 
13 
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and  old,  and  ox,  and  sheep,  and  ass,  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword."  But  although  they  "  burnt  the  city  with  fire,  and 
all  that  was  therein,  only  the  silver,  and  the  gold,  and  the 
vessels  of  brass  and  of  iron,  they  put  into  the  treasury  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,"  yet  "  Joshua  saved  Eahab  the  harlot  alive, 
and  her  father's  household,  and  all  that  she  had."  But  he 
said,  "  Cursed  be  the  man  that  riseth  up  and  buildeth  this  city 
Jericho  ;  he  shall  lay  the  foundation  thereof  in  his  first-born, 
and  in  his  youngest  son  shall  he  set  up  the  gates  thereof." 
It  was  more  than  five  hundred  years  after  this,  in  the  impious 
reign  of  Ahab,  that  Hiel  rebuilt  the  city,  and  suffered  the  ter- 
rible penalty  that  had  been  threatened  against  any  one  guilty 
of  such  daring  impiety.  •'  He  laid  the  foundation  thereof  in 
Abiram  his  first-born,  and  set  up  the  gates  thereof  in  his 
youngest  son  Legub,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  which 
he  spake  by  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun." 

Advancing  through  the  verdant  fields  around  Jericho,  you 
enter  the  wide  sandy  plain  which  skirts  the  Jordan.  What 
heart  would  not  thrill  to  stand  upon  its  sacred  banks  ?  Who 
would  not  forgive  the  innocent  superstition  that  prompts 
crowds  of  pilgrims  annually  to  flock  to  it,  to  wash  away  their 
sins  by  a  bath  in  the  stream  where  our  Saviour  was  baptized  ? 
On  an  appointed  day  after  the  ceremonies  of  Holy  Week  at 
Jerusalem,  an  army  of  pilgrims,  composed  of  members  of  the 
Latin,  Greek,  Armenian,  Copt,  and  Abyssinian  churches, 
amounting  to  from  three  to  five  thousand  persons,  march  down 
to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  attended  by  the  Governor  of 
Jerusalem  and  a  large  military  escort.  The  first  night  they 
encamp  in  the  fields  around  Jericho,  and,  ere  the  day  has 
dawned,  the  eager  multitude  arc  in  motion,  chanting  hymns 
as  they  near  the  sacred  river.  They  all  bathe  by  letting 
themselves  down  into  the  river  by  the  branches  and  roots  of 
trees,  or  swimming  out  into  the  rapid  stream,  and,  after  per- 
forming this  wished-for  ablution,  the  desire  of  a  lifetime, -^ihe 
happy  pilgrims  commence  their  return  to  the  Holy  City,  with 
assured  hopes  of  salvation,  that  nothing  else  could  give. 
Persons  are  often  drowned  during  the  annual  ceremony, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  superstition,  must  be  impressive  in 
the  extreme.  AH  ages  and  both  sexes,  the  infirm,  the  dis- 
eased, and  the  young,  share  this  self-baptism,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  which  they  have  been  economizing  for  years.  I  deeply 
regret  that  I  did  not  myself  take  a  plunge  in  the  sacred 
river,  not  that  I  believed  it  of  any  peculiar  religious  efficacy. 
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but  for  after  associations.  The  rushing  stream,  howerer, 
looked  so  cold  and  chilling,  that  I  could  not  at  the  time  sum- 
mon courage  to  attempt  it. 

In  visiting  the  Jordan,  I  felt  that  my  pilgrimage  was  com- 
pleted, and  all  my  hopes  and  dreams  of  the  Holy  Land  were 
realized.  But  there  was  nothing  in  its  narrow,  rapid,  and 
muddy  stream  to  recall  that  beautifully  impressive  scene  when 
our  Saviour  "  came  from  Galilee  unto  John  to  be  baptized  of 
him."  "And  Jesus,  when  he  was  baptized,  went  up  straight- 
way out  of  the  water;  and,  lo,  the  heavens  were  opened  to  him, 
and  he  saw  the  Spirit  of  God  descending  like  a  dove,  and 
lighting  upon  him,  and,  lo,  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying.  This 
is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  There  is  no 
retired  nook,  beneath  whose  gently  flowing  waters  the  smooth 
pebbles  shine,  and  over  whose  moss-grown  banks  droop  blos- 
soming trees  and  humble  flowers,  that  we  might  have  imagin- 
ed the  scene  of  Jesus's  baptism.  The  turbid,  rushing  stream, 
not  fifty  feet  wide,  closely  resembles  a  '•  chute"  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi in  high  water,  dashing  headlong  among  thick  groves 
of  willows  and  young  cotton-woods.  The  same  perpendicular 
sandy-caving  banks,  the  same  rapid  current  and  frothing  ed- 
dies, and  the  same  muddy  water,  distinguish  the  sacred 
river,  that  mark  the  ''  island  chutes"  of  the  great  Father  of 
Waters.  The  dense  groves  of  young  trees  on  the  banks  look 
like,  and  I  think  must  be,  a  species  of  the  cotton-wood  which 
grows  in  such  luxurious  abundance  on  the  Mississippi ;  but  al- 
though the  water  is  excessively  muddy,  it  has  rather  more  of 
a  chalky  tinge  than  our  great  river. 

Above  the  spot  where  the  pilgrims  annually  bathe,  is  the 
place  where  the  Lord  miraculously  divided  the  stream,  and 
allowed  the  Israelites,  as  they  had  done  at  the  Red  Sea,  to  pass 
over  on  dry  land.  "  The  waters  of  the  Jordan  shall  be  cut  off 
from  the  waters  that  come  down  from  above,  and  they  shall 
stand  upon  a  heap."  Near  by,  too,  is  where  Elijah,  accom- 
panied by  Elisha,  immediately  previously  to  his  being  taken 
up  by  a  whirlwind  into  heaven,  took  his  mantle  as  they  two 
stood  by  Jordan,  "  and  wrapped  it  together  and  smote  the  wa- 
ters, and  they  were  divided  hither  and  thither,  so  that  they 
two  went  over  on  dry  ground."  And  Elisha  "  took  the  man- 
tle of  Elijah  that  fell  from  him,"  as  he  disappeared  in  the 
chariot  of  fire,  ''  and  smote  the  waters,  and  said.  Where  is  the 
Lord  God  of  Elijah  ?  And  when  he  also  had  smitten  the  wa- 
ters, they  parted  hither  and  thither,  and  Elisha  went  over." 
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From  the  desolate  mountains  in  the  distance  towers  the 
mount  of  Moses's  hope  and  disappointment,  whence  his  old 
ejes  saw,  after  forty  years'  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  the 
promised  land  which  he  was  not  to  share.  "And  Moses  went 
up  from  the  plains  of  Moab  unto  the  mountain  of  Nebo,  to  the 
top  of  Pisgah,  that  is  over  against  Jericho ;  and  the  Lord 
showed  him  all  the  land  of  Gilead  unto  D.in,  and  all  Naphtali, 
and  the  land  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  all  the  land  of 
Judah  to  the  utmost  sea  and  the  south,  and  the  plain  of  the 
valley  of  Jericho,  the  city  of  palm-trees,  unto  Zoar.  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  him,  This  is  the  land  which  I  sware  unto 
Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  saying,  I  will  give  it 
unto  thy  seed  ;  I  have  caused  thee  to  see  it  with  thine  eyes, 
but  thou  shalt  not  go  over  thither."  "  So  Moses,  the  servant 
of  the  Lord,  died  there  in  the  land  of  Moab  ;  but  no  man 
knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day." 

Moving  onward,  we  rested  upon  the  desolate  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Its  ominous  name,  the  miraculous  properties  that 
have  been  for  so  many  centuries  ascribed  to  it,  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  all  animal  and  vegetable  life  on  its  shores  or  in  its 
waters,  and  its  covering  the  site  of  the  doomed  cities  of  the 
plain,  all  unite  to  throw  a  mysterious  interest  about  the  Dead 
Sea.  A  deep  gloom  hangs  over  its  still  waters ;  the  moun- 
tains that  bound  it  on  both  sides  seem  blasted  ;  its  shores  are 
withered  ;  and  it  must  be  a  strange  disposition  that  is  not  af- 
fected by  the  desolate  solitude  and  deep  silence  of  the  place. 
Terrified  nature  seems  not  to  have  recovered  the  shock  she 
received,  when  the  Lord  rained  brimstone  and  fire  from  heaven 
upon  the  wicked  cities.  Early  travellers  profess  to  have  dis- 
covered walls,  columns,  and  otlier  ruins  half  concealed  by  the 
heavy  waters  of  the  sea ;  but  with  what  truth,  I  hope  to  dis- 
cover when  I  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Lieut.  Lynch's 
valuable  book.  Every  thing  seems  smouldering  in  profound 
calm  after  that  terrible  conflagration  witnessed  by  Abraham, 
when  "  he  looked  toward  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  toward 
all  the  land  of  the  plain,  and  beheld,  and  lo,  the  smoke  of  the 
country  went  up  like  the  smoke  of  a  furnace."  The  imagina- 
tion can  picture  no  scene  of  greater  sterility  than  the  shores 
of  this  mysterious  sea,  or  imagine  any  thing  more  lifeless  than 
its  sullen  waters.  There  is  no  verdure,  no  weeds — not  even 
sea-weed — strewn  along  its  flat  banks  ;  no  fish  dwell  in  its  soli- 
tary deeps  ;  no  gentle  breezes  curl  into  dimpling  waves  its 
bitter  waters.     All  is  dead,  calm,  and  scorched.     The  blazing 
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sun  pours  down  with  an  intensity  perfectly  inconceivable,  and 
all  living  things  seem  to  have  fled  its  fierceness. 

In  bathing  in  the  sea,  I  found  the  extreme  buoyancy  of 
the  water  greatly  exaggerated.  Although  it  was  very  dense, 
like  all  salt  water,  I  am  convinced,  from  my  own  experience, 
that  a  feillow,  who  was  especially  desirous  of  doing  so,  might 
make  a  "  dem  moist  body"  of  himself  even  in  the  Dead  Sea, 
without  attaching  twenty-pound  weights  to  his  heels.  The 
water  was  certainly  bitter  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  so 
extremely  unctuous,  that  after  emerging  from  it,  and  for 
several  days  afterward,  in  defiance  of  soap  and  fresh  water,  I 
felt  very  much  as  if  I  had  just  taken  a  bath  in  a  large  tub  of 
greasy  dish-water.  It  is  singular  that,  although  they  indulged 
too  freely  in  the  marvellous,  the  ancients  were  more  familiar 
with  the  measurements  of  this  Lake  of  Death  than  ourselves. 
Josephus  gives  its  dimensions  as  somewhat  more  than  seventy 
miles  long  and  nineteen  wide.  The  length  of  the  Jordan, 
from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  its  point  of  junction  with  the  Dead 
Sea,  is  about  sixty  miles.  M. 
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Sea  of  Galilee,  1850. 

Almost  every  route  in  Palestine  is  so  crowded  with  spots 
teeming  with  delightful  associations,  that  a  man  from  the  time 
he  enters  the  Holy  Land  till  he  leaves  it,  feels  as  if  in  some 
delicious  dream  of  the  past.  There  is  scarcely  a  town  or  a 
plain  between  Jerusalem  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  that  is  not 
sanctified  as  the  scene  of  some  memorable  event  in  the  life  of 
our  Saviour,  or  familiar  to  us  as  the  field  of  the  heroic  efforts 
of  the  Crusaders  to  rescue  the  land  of  His  birth  from  the 
hands  of  the  infidels.  Fallen  and  unhappy  as  Palestine  is, 
the  unchanging  customs  of  the  East,  the  similarity  of  the 
dress,  and  many  of  the  habits  now  and  in  the  time  of  our  Sa- 
viour, served  to  heighten  the  trance  into  which  I  fell  when  my 
foot  first  pressed  its  sacred  soil. 

Upon  issuing  from  the  northern  gate  of  Jerusalem,  on  the 
way  to  Damascus,  there  is  seen,  not  far  distant  from  the  road, 
a  grotto,  consisting  of  one  large  chamber,  much  reverenced, 
alike  by  Christians,  Mohammedans,  and  Jews,  as  the  spot 
where  the  prophet  Jeremiah  wrote  his  book  of  Lamentations. 
"  How  hath  the  Lord  covered  the  daughter  of  Zion  with  a 
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cloud  in  his  anger,  and  cast  down  from  heaven  unto  the  earth 
the  beauty  of  Israel,  and  remembered  not  his  footstool  in  the 
day  of  his  anger." 

The  tombs  of  the  kings,  at  a  somewhat  greater  distance ' 
from  the  city,  are  very  curious,  more  from  the  mystery  attach- 
ed to  their  history,  however,  than  from  any  thing  very  striking 
in  the  dark,  subterranean  chambers  of  which  they  consist. 
The  stone  doors,  originally  hung  upon  remarkable  hinges  cut 
into  the  solid  rock  above  and  below,  are  now  thrown  down  and 
broken,  although  the  extraordinary  manner  of  their  arrange- 
ment is  still  perfectly  evident.  The  tombs  of  the  judges  are 
still  farther  from  the  city,  and  consist  of  single  square  cham- 
bers cut  into  the  face  of  the  rock. 

The  first  village  of  note  is  Beer,  the  Mich  mash  of  the 
Scriptures,  where  Jotham  fled  from  the  anger  of  his  brother 
Abimelech :  it  also  contains  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  capital, 
erected  by  the  pious  Helena,  upon  the  spot  where  the  Virgin 
sat  down  bewailing  the  absence  of  Jesus,  who  tarried  behind 
in  Jerusalem,  to  dispute  with  the  doctors  in  the  temple. 

Before  arriving  at  Nablous,  the  ancient  Shechem,  the 
traveller  passes  Jacob's  well,  which  borrows  a  deeply  increased 
interest  from  having  been  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's  confer- 
ence with  the  woman  of  Samaria.  "  Whosoever  drinketh  of 
this  water  shall  thirst  again ;  but  whosoever  drinketh  of  the 
water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst ;  but  the  water 
that  I  shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water,  springing 
up  into  everlasting  life."  A  church  was  erected  over  the  well 
or  rather  cistern  by  Helena,  but  time  has  left  few  traces  of  it 
scattered  around  the  mouth  of  the  well,  which  is  covered  with 
a  large  flat  stone. 

Nablous,  the  Shechem  of  the  Bible,  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  prosperous  cities  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  with  its 
square,  flat-topped  houses  of  gray  stones,  and  its  surrounding 
groves  of  mingled  palm  and  olive  trees,  it  is  quite  picturesque. 
The  sacred  associations  that  crowd  the  fields  of  Shechem  must 
live  fresh  in  the  memory  of  every  reader  of  the  Bible.  "  And 
Jacob  dwelt  in  the*land  wherein  his  father  was  a  stranger,  in 
the  land  of  Canaan."  "  And  Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  Do 
not  thy  brethren  feed  the  flock  in  Shechem?  Come,  and  I 
will  send  thee  unto  them."  It  was  in  this  broad,  deep  vale, 
shut  in  by  high  hills,  that  his  envious  brothers  sold  to  a  com- 
pany of  ishmaelites  coming  from  Grilead,  for  twenty  pieces  of 
silver,   the   youthful   dreamer ;    and   dipping  his  gay   "  coat 
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of  many  colors"  into  the  blood  of  a  kid.  brought  it  to  their 
father,  as  if  an  evil  beast  had  devoured  Joseph,  the  favorite 
son  of  his  old  age.  After  visiting  the  scene  at  once  of 
Joseph's  slavery  and  glory,  the  land  where  Pharaoh  reigned, 
and  Mrs.  Potiphar  dwelt,  it  was  strangely  pleasing  thus  to 
stand  upon  the  spot  where  that  slavery  commenced,  through 
the  jealousy  of  his  brethren.  How  unchanging  is  human 
nature  !  In  those  days  of  miracles,  lust  and  jealousy  were  as 
fierce  as  now. 

The  scenery  of  the  Holy  Land  is  extremely  monotonous. 
'Tis  but  an  endless  succession  of  those  bare,  rocky  hills  cut 
into  terraces,  most  of  which  are  in  ruins,  but  a  few  are  even 
now  in  cultivation — long,  narrow  vales,  all  verdure  and  flow- 
ers— quivering  groves  of  pale-green  olives,  that  only  appear 
near  the  villages — and  occasional  vineyards.  The  villages  are 
all  poor,  and  the  inhabitants  miserable.  But,  from  the  mighty 
plain  of  Esdrelon  rises  in  solitary  majesty  Mount  Tabor,  the 
memorable  scene  of  our  Lord's  transfiguration.  Nothing 
could  be  more  imposing  than  the  form  and  situation  of  this 
celebrated  mountain.  It  appears  a  huge  globe,  half  buried  in 
a  bed  of  living  green,  and  the  ample  plain  stretches  before — 
its  rich  verdure  so  thickly  sprinkled  with  wild  flowers  of  the 
loveliest  hues,  from  the  purest  white  to  the  deepest  crimson, 
that  one  might  imagine  that  Flora,  on  her  way  to  some  festi- 
val of  the  gods,  had  here  dropped  her  basket  of  floral  trea- 
sures. One  would  scarcely  suppose,  in  gazing  upon  its  ex- 
quisite beauties,  that  this  quiet  plain  of  Esdrelon  has  been 
the  bloody  scene  of  so  many  battles  in  the  early  history 
of  the  Jews,  and  that  it  has  been  the  chosen  place  of  encamp- 
ments in  every  contest,  from  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
down  to  that  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Warriors  of  every  na- 
tion of  the  world  have  pitched  their  tents  beneath  the  broad 
shadow  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  yet  how  profoundly  quiet,  how 
sweetly  still  every  thing  seems  now  !  Within  a  grotto  on  the 
mountain  are  three  altars,  in  commemoration  of  the  three 
tabernacles  St.  Peter  proposed  to  build.  "  And  after  six 
days,  Jesus  taketh  Peter,  James,  and  John  his  brother,  and 
bringeth  them  up  into  a  high  mountain  apart,  and  was  trans- 
figured before  them.  And  his  face  did  shine  like  the  sun,  and 
his  raiment  was  white  like  the  light.  And,  behold,  there  ap- 
peared unto  them  Moses  and  Elias  talking  with  him.  Then 
answered  Peter,  and  said  unto  Jesus,  Lord,  it  is  good  for  us 
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to  be  here  ;  if  thou  wilt,  let  us  make  here  three  tabernacles — 
one  for  Thee,  one  for  Moses,  and  one  for  Elias." 

A  few  hours  further  on  is  Nazareth,  in  and  about  which 
were  passed  the  youth  and  early  manhood  of  our  Saviour.  I 
have  visited  Mount  Vernon  with  feelings  of  respect  border- 
ing on  veneration  for  the  scenes  amidst  which  our  beloved 
Washington  passed  the  hours  of  his  retirement.  I  can  never 
forget  the  subdued  delight  with  which  I  wandered  along  shady 
paths  where  he  had  strolled,  and  admired  flowers  over  which 
he  had  bent.  He  was  only  the  saviour  of  a  nation,  but  here 
once  dwelt  the  Saviour  of  a  world. 

Although  the  site  of  the  town  is  disfigured  by  the  rubbish 
and  filth  of  an  Eastern  village,  yet  I  cannot  describe  my  emo- 
tions when  standing  upon  the  spot  v»4iere  passed,  in  all  the 
delights  of  the  home  circle,  the  childhood  of  Jesus,  or  when 
yisiting  the  deep  retired  vales  and  surrounding  hills,  that 
witnessed  his  lonely  wanderings  during  the  inspired  reveries, 
that  preceded  the  commencement  of  his  mission.  It  was  a 
pleasure,  the  like  of  which  the  wide  world  could  not  aiford — 
it  was  a  delight  I  had  not  even  imagined. 

The  church  is  built  over  a  cave,  where  it  is  supposed  the 
angel  announced  the  joyful  message  to  the  blessed  Virgin. 
"And  the  angel  said  unto  her,  '  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come 
upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest  overshadow  thee; 
therefore,  also,  that  holy  thing  which  shall  be  born  of  thee 
shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God  '  "  The  workshop  of  Joseph  is 
shown,  and  the  synagogue  where  our  Saviour  read  the  Scrip- 
tures to  the  Jews,  and  also  the  precipice  down  which  he  es- 
caped from  his  enraged  townsmen.  "  And  all  they  in  the  sy- 
nagogue, when  they  heard  these  things,  were  filled  with  wrath, 
and  rose  up,  and  thrust  him  out  of  the  city,  and  led  him  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill  whereon  their  city  was  built,  that  they  might 
cast  him  down  headlong.  But  he,  passing  through  the  midst 
of  them,  went  his  way."  It  would  require  another  degree  of 
comparison  to  describe  how  dirty  the  modern  town  of  Naza- 
reth is.  Mountainous  accumulations  of  rubbish,  and  the  most 
disgusting  filth,  and  indolent  streams  of  black  slime,  disguise 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city  in  which  Jesus  dwelt  with  his  mo- 
ther. But  nothing  can  efface  the  beautiful  recollections  that 
still  cluster  about  his  early  home.  In  the  deep  silence  of  the 
church,  in  the  solitude  of  the  hills  and  vales  around  Nazareth, 
all  speak  of  him  ;  and  a  man  is  not  disturbed  in  the  delicious 
train  of  associations  into  which  he  falls,  by  the  repulsive  ob- 
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jects  that  assail  him  at  every  turn  in  the  village.  All  the  vil- 
lages of  the  lioly  Land  and  Syria,  are  but  slight  improvements 
upon  the  wretched  collections  of  miserable  hovels  in  Egypt. 
Their  low  stone  walls  are  covered  by  a  high  embankment  of 
earth  and  rubbish,  through  which  the  almost  constant  rains  of 
winter  soak  with  chilling  ease,  and,  although  they  have  doors, 
the  entire  absence  of  windows  leaves  them  as  dark  and  cheer- 
less as  possible. 

From  a  high  hill  near  Nazareth  the  country  spreads  out 
like  a  vast  picture  of  naked  hills  and  beautiful  valleys,  filled 
with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  to  the  sea-shore.  Here,  near 
the  sea-shore,  is  the  ancient  Acre,  before  whose  walls  so  many 
wondrous  deeds  of  heroism  have  been  done,  and  here  is  Mount 
Carmel,  blasted  by  the  curse  of  Amos  :  ''The  top  of  Carmel  shall 
wither."  It  rises  upon  the  coast  '•  as  the  sentinel  of  the  Holy 
Land,"  and  has  obtained  imperishable  renown  as  the  mountain 
on  which  Elijah  vindicated  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  According 
to  the  word  of  the  Prophet,  "  Ahab  sent  unto  all  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  gathered  the  prophets  together  unto  Mount 
Carmel."  And  Elijah  said:  "Call  ye  on  the  name  of  your 
gods,  and  I  will  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  the  God 
that  answereth  by  fire  let  him  be  God."  "  And  they  called 
upon  the  name  of  Baal,  from  morning  even  until  noon,  saying, 
0  Baal,  hear  us.  But  there  was  no  voice,  nor  any  that  an- 
swered. And  toward  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice,  Elijah 
came  near  and  cried.  Hear  me,  0  Lord,  hear  me,  that  this 
people  may  know  that  thou  art  the  Lord  God.  Then  the  fire 
of  the  Lord  fell,  and  consumed  the  burnt-sacrifice,  and  the 
wood,  and  the  stones,  and  the  dust,  and  licked  up  the  water 
that  w^as  in  the  trench." 

Whilst  riding  along  an  elevated  table-land,  where  the  tall 
grass  waved  more  luxuriantly  and  the  flowers  seemed  brighter, 
the  sea  of  Galilee,  in  a  deep  valley  below,  burst  suddenly  upon 
me.  After  the  monotony  and  desolation  of  the  desert,  and  the 
unvarying  scenery  of  the  Holy  Land  itself,  the  dark  blue  bo- 
som of  any  lake  would  have  been  refreshing,  and  delightful  in 
the  extreme;  but  hovering  over  the  stilled  waves  and  linger- 
ing along  the  shores  of  this  famous  sea,  were  more  numerous 
associations  connected  with  our  Saviour  and  his  miracles,  than 
any  other  spot,  except  Jerusalem.  The  name  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  was  earlier  and  more  deeply  impressed  upon  my  mem- 
ory than  that  of  any  sheet  of  water  in  the  world.  It  shared 
my  interest  and  veneration  wHh  the  Holy  City  itself,  and  now 
12* 
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I  was  gazing  upon  it.  It  was  a  beautiful  scene,  not  readily  to 
be  forgotten.  Beneath  such  a  sky  as  one  only  sees  in  these 
sunny  climes,  the  broad  j^lain  of  rich  verdure  and  lovely  flow- 
ers was  sleeping  beneath  the  masses  of  golden  light,  that  seem- 
ed by  the  hand  of  some  cunning  artist  thrown  upon  it.  The 
lofty,  snow-clad  peak  of  Lebanon  rose  in  the  distance  like  a 
mountain  of  pearls,  so  beautiful  was  the  effect  of  the  mellow 
light  upon  the  snowy  cap  of  the  venerable  mountain;  and  the 
sea  was  spread  out  beneath  us  so  calm,  so  unruffled,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  the  spirit  of  our  Lord  was  again  wjilking  the  wa- 
ters, and  all  was  hushed  into  breathless  silence  by  His  pre- 
sence. You  can  better  imagine  than  T  describe  the  feelings 
with  which  I  picked  up  pebbles  along  these  sacred  shores,  that 
so  often  witnessed  his  miracles  and  divine  teachings.  The 
shores  along  which  He  walked  with  his  disciples — the  grassy 
hills  from  which  the  swine,  when  the  cast-out  devils  were  per- 
mitted to  enter  into  them,  ''  ran  violently  down  a  steep  place 
into  the  sea" — and  the  genial  climate — are  yet  unchanged  ; 
but  how  different  in  all  else  is  the  Sea  of  Galilee  !  The  proud 
cities  that  adorned  its  shores  have  fallen,  shaken  by  the  up- 
braiding curse  of  our  Saviour.  Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin  ! 
Woe  unto  thee,  Bethsaida  !  And  thou,  Capernaum,  which  art 
exalted  unto  heaven,  shall  be  brought  down  to  hell."  The 
hardy  race  of  fishers,  from  whom  Jesus  selected  some  of  his 
disciples,  saying,  '•  Come  ye  after  me,  and  I  will  make  you  to 
become  fishers  of  men,"  no  longer  cast  their  nets  in  the  silent 
waters.  The  ships  from  which  our  Lord  taught  the  surround- 
ing multitude  by  parables — in  which  he  crossed  to  the  other 
side,  and  which  plied  a  busy  trade  between  the  cities — are 
gone,  and  a  leaky  skiff  is  the  only  vessel  that  now  floats  upon 
the  Sea  of  Galilee.  And  so  still,  so  stirless  do  its  deep  waters 
always  seem,  that  a  storm  appears  not  less  miraculous  than  the 
obedience  of  the  elements,  when  He  "arose  and  rebuked  the 
wind,  and  said  unto  the  sea  :  Peace,  be  still.  And  the  wind 
ceased,  and  there  was  a  great  calm." 

Nablous  is  two  days  from  Jerusalem^  Nazareth  four,  and 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  five.  M. 
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LETTER  XLV. 

Damascus,  1850. 
Damascus,  famous  with  the  learned  on  account  of  its  being 
among  the  oldest  cities  of  the  world — and  on  account  of  the 
numerous  vicissitudes  of  fortune  it  has  known,  as  the  capital 
of  successive  dynasties — esteemed  among  the  pious  on  account 
of  its  early  and  frequent  mention  in  both  Books  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures — enjoys  a  more  extensive  and  familiar  celebrity 
from  the  former  excellence  of  its  arms,  and  its  silks,  and  the 
gorgeous  splendors,  of  which  it  was  once  the  seat.  But  though 
more  fortunate  than  all  other  great  cities  of  antiquity,  in  re- 
taining to  the  present  day  its  importance,  it  has  lost  the  se- 
cret of  the  two  manufactures  which  gave  the  name  of  Damas- 
cus such  celebrity  throughout  the  world.  The  extraordinary 
skill  in  temperiDg  sword  blades,  which  has  never  been  ap- 
proached in  ancient  or  modern  times,  was  lost  after  the  sack 
of  Damascus  by  the  fierce  conqueror  Tamerlane.  Being  de- 
sirous of  transporting  to  his  own  capital  the  arts  of  which  he 
spoiled  Damascus,  the  ferocious  Tartar  carried  to  Samarcand 
fifteen  hundred  of  the  ablest  artisans,  and  gave  the  heads  of 
the  balance  to  swell  the  pyramid  of  human  skulls,  which  he 
was  pleased  to  erect  as  a  bloody  monument  of  his  bloodier 
victory.  Thus  perished  the  precious  secret  so  highly  esteemed 
in  the  earlier  ages  when  every  man's  best  ally  was  his  sword — 
and  the  manufacture  of  silk  has  not  been  more  fortunate. 
The  drain  upon  the  resources  of  all  the  Turkish  dominions 
has  been  too  constant,  and  too  long  continued,  to  enable  the 
inhabitants  of  Damascus  to  indulge  in  the  luxurious  habits  of 
other  and  brighter  days  ;  and  the  manufacturers  hate  so  long 
adapted  their  goods  to  the  means,  rather  than  the  tastes  of 
their  purchasers,  that  they  have  forgotten  how  to  make  those 
gorgeous  fabrics  that  have  taken  their  place  in  history.  But 
although  sword  blades  are  now  imported  here  from  England, 
and  the  manufacture  of  rich  silks  is  forgotten — although  the 
city  no  longer  possesses  its  ancient  wealth,  and  its  splendors 
have  faded  into  a  dream  of  things  that  were — yet  Damascus, 
with  its  several  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  still  maintains 
its  rank  among  the  great  cities  of  the  world,  and  is  lauded 
among  travellers  as  the  most  Oriental  city  of  the  East.  The 
romantic  tourists,  who  would  fain  shut  their  eyes  to  the  re- 
ality, and  still  fondly  dream  that  the  East  is  what  it  has  been. 
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have  drawn  up  about  Damascus  all  the  poetical  associations 
and  exaggerated  legends  of  the  Orient,  which  poverty  and 
European  innovations  have  driven  from  other  places.  They 
still  rant  of  '•  the  beautiful  city,  with  its  picturesque  minarets, 
its  domes,  and  glittering  crescents,"  situated  in  a  paradise  of 
groves  and  gardens,  quite  overcoming  to  ordinary  mortals. 
They  boast  that  here  the  Frank  has  as  yet  made  no  headway. 
The  enthusiast  is  here  shocked  by  no  ridiculous  imitations  of 
European  costume — he  is  not  assailed  by  hateful  visions  of 
round  hats  and  tight  breeches ;  all  is  loose,  flowing,  and  Ori- 
ental. But,  although  every  thing  masculine  does  sport  the 
beard,  the  turban,  and  the  gown,  and  "  the  womenkind" 
"bundle  themselves  up  in  the  peculiarly  Eastern  style,  yet  a 
man,  unaided  by  the  light  of  imagination,  might  seek  as  dili- 
gently for  the  expected  display  of  wealth  and  splendor,  as 
Diogenes  for  the  honest  man,  without  finding  it  even  in  this 
especially  Oriental  city  of  Damascus.  Indeed,  my  visit  to 
Damascus  has  convinced  me  that  "  Oriental  magnificence" 
has  long  since  become  a  figurative  expression,  representing  an 
idea,  not  a  thing ;  and  if  I  were  called  upon  to  give  a  defini- 
tion of  ••  Oriental"  in  its  modern  acceptation,  I  should  with- 
out hesitation  ^^lj^ filthy.  But  Damascus  is  much  too  clean  a 
city  to  be  decidedly  Oriental. 

As  to  that  poetical  elysium  of  waving  woods  and  lovely 
flowers,  which  a  man  is  taught  to  expect  by  the  high-wrought 
descriptions  of  most  of  those  who  have  written  on  Damascus, 
I  have  very  little  to  say.  Most  men's  ideas  of  paradise  are 
somewhat  shadowy  and  ill-defined,  but  I  feel  sure  that  mine 
were  not  realized  in  the  cabbage-gardens,  and  apple-orchards, 
that  on  all  sides  surround  this  famed  city  of  Damascus.  The 
enthusiasm  about  the  orchards  may  be  forgiven  in  men  who 
for  sever^  months  have  seen  no  nearer  approach  to  a  tree  than 
a  gaunt  palm — but  there  is  no  such  extenuation  for  their  wil- 
fully mistaking  vegetables  for  flowers.  I  have  rambled  too 
often  in  the  lovely  woodlands  of  Kentucky,  and  hunted  too 
much  in  the  stately  forests  of  Arkansas,  to  run  mad  in  admi- 
ration of  the  extensive  orchards  about  Damascus  ;  and  I  can- 
not help  thinking,  that  the  fixed  determination  to  extrava- 
gantly admire  every  thing  in  the  East,  very  greatly  enhances 
them  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  prate  so  loudly  of  their  beau- 
ties. 

Amidst  the  irrigated  gardens  spring  orchards  of  every  va- 
riety of  fruit,  and  large  numbers  of  walnut-trees,  of  the  variety 
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we  call  English  walnutSj  which  form  quite  an  article  of  com- 
merce with  the  Damascenes.  The  river  Barada,  which  after 
leaving  the  mountains  divides  into  seven  branches,  supplies 
the  numerous  canals  and  aqueducts  by  which  this  oasis  ia 
curiously  and  ingeniously  watered.  The  thrifty  gardens,  the 
scattered  patches  of  the  richest  grain,  and  the  well-trimmed 
orchards,  are  really  very  refreshing  in  this  arid  climate,  and 
most  pleasing  on  account  of  the  great  care  bestowed  upon 
them  ;  but  still,  I  confess  they  seem  to  me  much  better  cal- 
culated  to  excite  the  admiration  of  a  farmer  than  a  poet. 

A  vast  plain  of  verdure,  shut  in  on  each  side  by  ranges  of 
low,  barren  mountains,  stretches  before  Damascus,  the  appear- 
ance of  which  is  certainly  very  picturesque,  rising  as  it  does 
from  the  surrounding  fields  and  orchards.  As  you  approach, 
the  effect  is  impaired  by  the  endless  succession  of  mud  walls 
which  inclose  the  neighboring  gardens — these  peculiar  inclo- 
sures  are  formed  of  gigantic  unburnt  brick,  which  are  made 
in  a  wooden  frame  that  is  placed  upon  the  rising  wall,  and 
then  rammed  with  dirt.  The  streets  of  the  city  present  those 
peculiarities,  that,  from  seeing  them  in  every  city  I  have  visit- 
ed in  the  East,  have  almost  ceased  to  be  peculiar.  But  you 
meet  no  partially  transformed  Turks,  nor  shabby  Europeans  ; 
the  traveller  in  Damascus  becomes  the  stared  at,  instead  of  the 
starer,  and  never  fails  to  excite  a  great  commotion  among  the 
children  and  dogs,  a  crowd  of  whom  he  usually  collects  at  his 
heels.  The  houses,  instead  of  being  frame  and  stone,  are  built 
of  poles  and  stone  curiously  intermixed,  and  are  covered  with 
an  outer  coating  of  light  yellow  clay,  which,  although  it  gives 
the  streets  a  somewhat  monotonous  appearance,  is  preferable  to 
the  gloomy  colors  of  the  deserted-looking  mansions  of  Con- 
stantinople. This  unvarying  finish  imparts  to  all  the  houses  a 
like  appearance;  there  is  no  distinction  outwardly  between  the 
high  and  the  low,  and  wealth  and  poverty  may  dwell  side  by 
side,  without  the  mere  passer-by  being  the  wiser — 'tis  only 
within  that  the  wealthier  class  of  inhabitants  indulge  their 
fondness  for  fountains,  flowers,  and  display.  Some  of  the  cost- 
liest dwellings  are  those  of  Jews,  which  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  visiting.  There  was  much  refreshing  beauty  in  the  marble 
courts,  and  great  display  in  the  large  apartments,  but  nothing 
was  in  keeping.  The  large  square  court,  paved  with  blocks  of 
different  colored  marble,  adorned  with  a  fountain  spirting 
from  a  large  basin  in  the  centre,  shaded  with  clusters  of 
oranges,  citrons,  and  myrtles,   and   perfumed  by   the   long 
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wreaths  of  jessamine,  honeysuckle,  and  other  odorous  vines, 
hanging  from  the  walls,  is  certainly  very  cool  and  very  de- 
lightful— but  then  there  are  always  half  a  dozen  broken  pots, 
an  old  broom,  or  a  dirty  floor-cloth  or  two  to  mar  its  beauty. 

Enter  one  of  their  peculiar  but  elegant  and  elaborately 
finished  apartments.  On  a  level  with  the  entrance  is  a  small 
square  space,  paved  with  fine  marble,  and  adorned  also  with  an 
elegant  fountain  ;  on  three  sides  of  this,  raised  one  step  above, 
are  the  three  grand  recesses  forming  the  apartment.  Orna- 
mented as  they  are  with  large  mirrors  and  exquisitely  moulded 
niches,  with  sunken  capitals  of  the  picturesque  Saracenic  order 
above  them — with  the  mingled  gold  and  multitudinous  colof^ 
of  the  Arabesque  painting,  with  which  blaze  the  ceilings  and 
walls — their  general  effect  is  novel  and  rich  in  the  extreme  ; 
but  then  you  have  passed  a  crazy  portico,  whose  half-decayed 
and  cracking  floor  made  your  flesh  creep  as  you  entered,  and. 
even  when  there,  you  constantly  incur  the  danger,  in  gazing 
upwards  at  the  curiously  and  gorgeously  adorned  ceilings, 
of  breaking  your  neck  over  some  unsightly  object,  left  there 
as  if  purposely  to  remind  you  that  this  is  but  a  mortal 
dwelling  after  all.  Indeed,  the  Orientals  are  wholly  igno- 
rant of  every  thing  like  real  comfort ;  and  although  their 
religion  imposes  upon  the  pious  among  them  the  necessity  of 
neatness  in  their  persons,  their  houses  always  display  a 
lamentable  absence  of  that  essential  ingredient  of  domestic 
enjoyment.  The  square  court,  with  the  myrtles,  and  vines, 
and  fountain,  is  usually  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  which  is 
necessarily  much  larger  than  there  is  the  slightest  necessity 
for. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  mistress  of  one  of  the 
splendid  establishments,  who,  mounted  upon  a  tall  pair  of 
clogs,  was  stalking  about  the  court,  superintending  the  dusting 
of  large  piles  of  divan  cushions.  The  fair  Jewess  received  us 
as  if  well  accustomed  to  having  herself  and  her  mansion  ex- 
travagantly admired,  although  I  must  confess  I  was  much 
more  struck  with  the  latter.  The  hair  of  the  fair  one  was 
falling  down  her  back  in  massive  plats,  interwoven  with 
strings  of  little  gold  coins  and  beads  ;  a  small  Cashmere  shawl, 
of  many  and  very  gay  colors,  was  bound  about  her  head,  which 
supported  about  as  many  of  the  same  little  coins,  arranged  in 
strands,  as  it  well  could.  Her  bosom,  as  it  was  not  a  pretty  one, 
was  somewhat  unnecessarily  exposed,  being  covered  simply 
with  a  thin  piece  of  gauze.     Her  light  blue  jacket,  furred  at 
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the  neck  and  wrists,  fitted  close  to  the  person.  She  wore  a  very 
long  gown,  or  petticoat,  of  green,  that  fell  to  her  feet,  and 
over  this  again  another  of  crimson-striped  silk,  nauch  shorter, 
and  open  at  the  sides — both  these  being  confined  by  a  large 
rich  shawl,  worn  as  a  cincture,  not  above,  but  bound  around 
the  hips,  and  tied  in  a  knot  very  low  in  front.  A  very  full  pair 
of  trowsers  just  peeped  from  beneath  her  long  petticoats.  Her 
eyebrows  were  closely  shaved,  she  wearing,  instead,  two  coarsely 
drawn  lines  of  black  paint,  meeting  beneath  the  eyes,  and 
running  much  too  high  upon  the  forehead  to  be  very  becom- 
ing. Altogether,  she  was  a  very  singular-looking  figure,  but 
smiled  as  if  she  had  been  taught  to  think  she  was  a  very 
pretty  one. 

The  streets  of  Damascus  are  narrow  and  unpaved,  but 
much  less  filthy  than  those  of  Constantinople.  They  are, 
however,  subject  to  the  same  sort  of  obstructions  ;  the  way  is 
often  blocked  up  by  vociferous  pie-sellers,  and  the  foot  passen- 
ger constantly  incurs  the  danger  of  being  run  down  by  a  herd 
of  loaded  donkeys,  or  jammed  against  a  wall  by  a  long  line  of 
camels.  In  addition  to  these  annoyances,  each  shop  has  a 
shed  before  it,  supported  by  undressed  poles,  and  the  narrow 
space  left  in  the  centre  of  the  street  by  these  is  filled  up  by 
another  range  of  poles  laid  across,  upon  which  are  spread  old 
clothes  of  all  kinds,  ragged  mats,  dried  boughs,  and  every  thing 
else  that  can  contribute  to  make  a  shade.  In  the  course  of  time, 
this  mass  of  unsightly  objects  becomes  disarranged,  and  the 
hanging  rags  and  dirty  pieces  of  old  baskets,  &c.,  not  only 
dangle  very  disagreeably  in  a  man's  face,  as  he  rides  through 
them,  but  gives  the  whole  street  an  air  of  excessive  gloom 
and  misery.  All  this  is  done  as  a  protection  against  the  in- 
tolerable heats  of  summer,  when  each  one  of  the  streets  be- 
comes, as  it  were,  a  rudely  covered  way. 

The  bazaars  of  Damascus  are  larger  and  more  airy  than 
those  of  Constantinople,  and,  instead  of  being  arched  over- 
head, the  roof  is  formed  of  a  countless  number  of  the  singu- 
larly arranged  round  pole  rafters  peculiar  to  this  city  ;  and 
being  lofty  and  very  sharp,  presents  a  very  light  and  pic- 
turesque appearance.  Here  the  sedate  merchants  are  seated, 
cross-legged,  and  pipe  in  mouth,  upon  their  low  counters, 
whilst  the  crowd  of  purchasers  and  idlers,  of  both  sexes,  sweep 
in  uninterrupted  streams  along.  The  fashion  and  the  colors 
of  the  heavy  turbans  worn  by  the  Damascenes  difi*er  very 
widely  from  those  of  the  other  Orientals  I  have  seen ;  but  it 
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would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  intricate  folds  and  twists 
of  these  lengthy  head  ornaments.  The  dress  worn  by  the 
men,  although  thoroughly  Oriental,  is  extremely  plain — most 
of  them  having  large  full  drawers  that  meet  their  red  slippers, 
and  a  long  gown  of  coarse  cotton  and  silk,  very  nearly  resem- 
bling bed-ticking  in  color,  open  on  each  side  for  a  foot  or  two 
froifi  the  bottom  ;  this  is  bound  by  their  large  shawl  cinctures 
of  grave  colors,  into  which  is  stuck  their  brass  instruments  for 
ink  and  paper,  which  is  almost  universally  worn.  A  short 
jacket  of  brown,  or  some  other  sombre-colored  cloth,  lined 
throughout  with  fur,  completes  the  costume,  which  is  not  by 
any  means  imposing. 

The  women  in  Damascus,  too,  have  their  peculiar  fashion 
in  the  covering  for  their  faces,  and  the  outer  garment  in  which 
they  envelop  their  persons.  A  piece  of  black  cotton  is  bound 
tightly  over  the  entire  face,  leaving  not  even  the  eyes  exposed  ; 
and  over  the  head,  wrapping  the  arms,  and  the  entire  person 
to  the  feet,  is  thrown  a  large  white  sheet,  which,  contrasting 
with  the  jetty  black  covering  of  the  face,  gives  the  figure  a 
ghastly  hobgoblin  sort  of  appearance,  somewhat  startling  at 
first,  to  meet  in  the  dark  recesses  of  a  bazaar.  You  cannot 
conceive  of  the  ludicrously  awful  effect  of  these  ghost-like 
figures,  shuffling  slowly  along  in  the  eternal  yellow  slippers 
and  buskins,  that  impede  the  movements  of  the  fair  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Damascus.  In  these  last,  and  in  the  habit  of 
covering  the  face  and  person,  there  is  great  sameness  through- 
out the  East,  although  the  manner  of  the  latter  is  very  dif- 
ferent, as  you  have  seen  by  former  letters,  in  diff'erent  cities 
and  countries.  The  white  winding-sheet,  and  the  black  muzzle 
of  the  fair  ladies  here,  make,  I  believe,  the  fourth  style  I  have 
encountered  and  described  since  my  wanderings  in  the  East. 
This  last  certainly  surpasses  the  others  in  novelty  and  discom- 
fort; for  how  the  poor  creatures  manage  to  breathe  with  their 
faces  so  tightly  bundled  up,  is  one  of  those  mysteries  that  an 
Oriental  lady  alone  can  solve. 

P.  S.  Damascus  is  nine  days'  travel  from  Jerusalem. 

M. 


LETTER  XLVI. 

Baaleec,  1850. 
I  HAVE  seen  nothing  since  I  left  America,  except  Petrea, 
which  afforded  me  the  same  delight  as  the  magnificent  ruins  of 
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Baalbec.  They  combine  the  colossal  style  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, with  a  degree  of  splendor  and  graceful  beauty,  which  I 
have  as  yet  never  seen  approached,  and  do  not  expect  to  see 
surpassed  in  Greece  or  Kome.  My  ignorance  of  the  early 
history  of  these  splendid  ruins — the  doubt  as  to  the  original 
uses  of  their  gorgeously  adorned  galleries,  and  the  mysterious 
passages  that  in  all  directions  perforated  the  vast  pile,  only 
served  to  heighten  my  enjoyment.  I  was  lost  in  the  delicious 
mazes  of  conjecture,  into  which  I  was  led  by  the  fallen  city's 
surpassing  beauties.  I  was  too  much  wrapped  in  sublime  ad- 
miration of  the  gigantic  and  elegant  columns — the  piles  of  in- 
describably rich  friezes  and  cornices  that  were  scattered  round 
— the  ponderous  blocks  of  stone  built  into  the  massive  walls — 
the  various  uses  of  religion,  war,  and  philosophy,  to  which 
they  had  been  at  different  periods  applied — to  feel  the  want 
of  more  familiar  records  of  the  history  of  Baalbec  than  were 
evidently  written  in   its  ruins. 

The  ruins  occupy  an  elevated  platform,  several  acres  in 
extent,  surrounded  and  supported  by  a  wall,  even  more  won- 
derful than  the  exquisite  fragments  within.  The  enormous 
masses  composing  ;the  pyramids  are  much  less  in  measurement 
than  its  huge  blocks  of  well-dressed  stone.  Never  has  human 
energy,  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  built  into  a  wall  such  pon- 
derous masses  of  rock  as  appear  in  this  lofty  inclosure  of  Baal- 
bec. All  of  them  are  so  immense,  as  almost  to  create  a  doubt 
that  human  hands  or  machines  were  alone  used  in  their  erec- 
tion ;  but  one  assumes  such  gigantic  proportions  as  sixty-seven 
feet  long,  fourteen  feet  broad,  and  nine  feet  thick.  The  quar- 
ries from  which  these  vast  rocks  were  taken  is  about  a  mile 
distant,  and  there  is  now  lying  in  them  a  block  ready-shaped 
and  hewn  for  transportation,  which  measures  sixty-nine  feet  in 
length,  twelve  feet  and  eleven  inches  in  breadth,  and  thirteen 
feet  in  thickness.  It  has  been  computed  to  weigh  2,270,000 
lbs.  When  one  remembers  that  such  a  mass  had  to  be  cut 
from  the  quarry,  prepared,  and  transported  a  mile  to  be  built 
into  a  wall,  he  might  almost  be  forgiven  for  giving  credence  to 
the  Arabic  superstition,  that  magic  was  used  in  its  structure. 

Raised  several  hundred  feet  above  a  portion  of  the  plain 
is  the  extensive  platform,  once  the  citadel  of  the  place,  strewn 
with  the  gorgeous  ruins  of  temples  and  porticoes,  where  the 
people  might  worship,  and  philosophers  converse,  in  security. 
The  whole  pile  is  traversed  by  lofty  and  mysterious  sub- 
terraneous  passages,   displaying   in  their   arches   the   same 
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massive  masonry  that  distinguishes  the  outer  wall,  and  con- 
necting with  sloping  funnel-like  psssages,  and  curiously  con- 
structed stairways,  that  communicate  with  the  stronghold 
above.  It  is  evident  to  every  observer  that  several  different 
periods  witnessed  the  building  of  the  various  portions.  The 
researches  of  the  learned  have  ascribed  to  a  very  early  period 
the  stupendous  walls  and  gloomy  passages  beneath.  In  the 
time  of  Antoninus  Pius  they  have  placed  the  beautiful 
temples  of  Corinthian  architecture  :  and  the  Saracenic  walls 
and  towers,  that  at  once  strengthen  and  disfigure  the  place, 
they  ascribe  to  the  conquests  of  Mohammed's  zealous  succes- 
sors. The  Saracens  used  it  as  a  place  of  defence,  when  they 
erected  the  picturesque  towers  and  built  the  upper  walls,  that 
mingle  so  strangely  with  the  surrounding  magnificence,  and 
in  one  place  actually  block  up  and  entirely  conceal  the  beautiful 
entrance' to  the  gorgeous  Temple  of  the  Sun.  The  numerous 
Arabic  inscriptions,  built  into  the  towers  and  upper  walls,  and 
the  curious  sunken  capitals,  peculiar  to  Saracenic  architecture, 
that  adorn  the  entrances  to  some  of  the  stairways  and  sloping 
passages,  seem  left  by  the  fierce  conquerors  as  evidences  of 
their  having  disfigured,  and  perhaps  demolished,  the  more 
elegant  structures  of  their  predecessors. 

I  ascended  the  ruins  at  the  side  farthest  removed  from  the 
village,  and  entered  an  oblong  court,  lined  on  each  side  with 
corresponding  recesses,  of  curious  and  very  beautiful  work- 
manship, whose  original  uses  are  now  hidden,  even  from  con- 
jecture. There  are,  on  each  side,  two  circular  and  two  square 
ones  in  alternation.  The  circular  recesses  contain  five  elegant 
niches,  with  arched  and  beautifully  carved  pediments  ;  and 
above  these  again,  are  square  recesses,  with  triangular  cor- 
nices. The  niches  are  divided  by  six  Corinthian  pilasters, 
surmounted  by  an  architrave  of  surpassing  richness.  These 
elegantly  adorned  alcoves  are  formed  by  two  thick  semi- 
circular walls,  projecting  from  the  side-wall  ;  and  the  ends 
of  these  auxiliaries  are  ornamented  by  a  Corinthian  pilaster 
on  each  side  of  a  lovely  oval  niche.  The  combined  effect  of  this 
curious  combination  of  Corinthian  pillars,  graceful  niches,  and 
gorgeous  cornices,  is  rich  and  picturesque  in  the  extreme. 
The  square  recesses  have  no  columns,  but  are  adorned  by  a 
deep  double  border,  formed  of  broken  cornices — a  succession 
of  circular,  square,  and  triangular  fragments,  very  peculiar, 
and  not  less  elaborately  carved  than  all  else  around.  It 
would   be   impossible,  without  seeing  them,  to   form  a   con- 
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ception  of  the  exceeding  beauty  with  which  these  mysterious 
alcoves  are  decorated.  The  mingled  garlands  of  fruit  and 
flowers,  the  luxuriant  foliage,  beneath  which  peep  diminutive 
cherubs  and  winged  angels,  compose  a  richness  of  ornament 
beyond  all  description.  In  the  centre  of  this  now  grass- 
grown  court  stand  the  ruins  of  some  ancient  edifice  ;  and, 
strangely  enough,  a  few  donkeys  and  a  cow  were  grazing 
quietly  about  it. 

Passing  through  a  break  in  the  cumbersome  wall  with 
which  the  Saracens  have  divided  the  platform,  and  slightly 
descending,  I  stood  in  front  of  the  splendid  Temple  of  the 
Sun,  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet  in  length,  and  ninety- 
six  in  breadth,  and  originally  surrounded  by  forty-six  beauti- 
ful Corinthian  columns,  the  shafts  alone  of  which  were  forty- 
five  feet  high,  and  five  feet  in  diameter.  The  walls  of  this 
exquisite  Temple  are  perfect,  although  many  of  the  columns 
strew  the  ground  around  with  their  colossal  fragments.  On 
the  north,  or  the  front,  there  are  but  two  of  them  standing, 
on  the  south  three,  on  the  east  ^ve,  and  on  the  west  nine. 
But  the  graceful  proportions  and  elegant  capitals  of  these  are 
sufficient  to  show  what  the  Temple  must  have  appeared  when 
all  were  standing  in  their  rare  perfection.  The  ceiling  of  the 
porch,  as  it  were,  formed  by  the  walls,  and  the  pillars  running 
entirely  around  the  Temple,  is  composed  of  huge  blocks  of 
white  marble,  carved  with  extraordinary  richness,  and  having 
in  the  centre  a  head  of  rare  beauty,  surrounded  by  a  large 
diamond.  Several  of  these  immense  blocks  are  lying  unin- 
jured on  the  ground,  where  their  intricate  ornaments  may  be 
admired  at  leisure.  The  entrance  to  this  gorgeous  fane,  as  I 
before  mentioned,  is  entirely  concealed  by  an  unsightly  wall 
that  the  Saracens  have  built  before  it.  Climbing  over  heaps 
of  rubbish,  and  creeping  on  my  hands  and  knees  through  a 
small  breach  in  the  wall,  the  loveliest  doorway  in  the  world 
was  opened  at  once  to  my  view.  Yery  lofty,  but  extremely 
simple  in  its  form,  every  leafy  ornament  of  the  Corinthian 
style  has  been  lavished  upon  it,  but  with  a  good  taste  that 
renders  the  general  efi'ect  light  and  graceful.  This  grand 
portal  has  sustained  little  injury,  except  that  the  keystone,  a 
huge  mass,  has  slipped  partly  through,  and  hangs  as  if  threat- 
ening^ to  overwhelm  the  curious  visitor  who  pauses  beneath  it 
to  admire  its  beautiful  decorations.  A  crested  eagle,  with 
outspread  wings,  and  a  flowing  ribbon  in  his  beak,  is  most 
spiritedly  represented   between  two   genii,   each   holding   a 
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wreath  of  flowers.  The  richness  and  beauty  of  the  interior  of 
the  Temple  beggars  all  description.  One  or  two  authors, 
whose  taste  and  extensive  travels  well  qualify  them  to  judge, 
have  declared  that  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  world.  As 
to  my  own  feelings,  my  admiration  and  delight  were  beyond 
all  words.  On  each  side  of  the  interior  of  the  Temple  are 
seven  magnificent  Corinthian  pillars,  partly  imbedded  in  the 
wall,  and  surmounted  by  a  heavy  cornice,  as  beautiful  as  in- 
describable in  design.  Between  the  columns  are  elegantly 
formed  niches,  surmounted  by  circular  pediments  ;  above  these 
are  fragments  of  square  cornices,  indescribably  rich  ;  and 
above  them  again,  some  twenty  feet,  are  triangular  cornices  of 
equal  beauty.  The  single  shaft  of  a  broken  column  shows 
where  stood  the  shrine,  supported  on  each  side  by  Corinthian 
pilasters.  I  feel  dissatisfied  with  what  I  have  already  said, 
because  it  gives  you  so  poor  an  idea  of  this  beautiful  work  of 
antiquity.  The  sun  himself  is  scarcely  more  glorious  than  his 
Temple. 

But,  magnificent  as  all  here  is,  the  brightest  glory  of  Baal- 
bec  are  six  solitary  columns,  that  defy  all  surmise  and  descrip- 
tion. The  shafts  of  these  lofty  and  beautiful  columns  are 
twenty-one  feet  and  eight  inches  in  circumference,  and  fifty- 
eight  feet  high  ;  their  total  height,  including  the  entablature, 
being  seventy-two  feet.  No  building,  no  walls  stand  near 
them,  except  the  massive  one  upon  which  they  rest,  that  ele- 
vates them  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the  ground. 
I  dare  not  attempt  to  describe  the  splendid  efi'ect  of  these 
beautiful  columns,  whose  lofty  and  massive  proportions  make 
one  linger,  in  spite  of  himself,  as  he  approaches  or  leaves  the 
city  of  Baalbec.  They  stand  apart — lonely,  towering,  and 
magnificent.  They  seem  to  scorn  all  connection  with  the  sur- 
rounding splendors,  and  seem  only  reared  there  to  excite  the 
wonder  of  the  beholder.  Their  capitals,  although  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  appear,  in  their  grace  and  beauty,  unlike  any 
thing  I  have  ever  seen,  and  the  surmounting  architrave  is  gor- 
geous beyond  description,  and  so  massive  that  its  richness 
becomes  impressive.  Each  pillar  consists  of  three  enormous 
fluted  masses  of  marble,  so  nicely  joined  as  to  produce  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  single  shaft.  There  were  originally  ten  of  them 
surmounting  the  massive  wall,  but  the  huge  blocks  and  gigan- 
tic capitals  of  four  of  them  now  strew  the  ground  with  their 
fallen  beauties.  What  could  be  grander  in  architecture  than 
this  exquisite  combination  of  the  colossal  and  the  beautiful  ? 
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These  isolated  columns  are  not  less  commanding  from  the 
grandeur  of  their  proportions,  than  fascinating  from  the  deli- 
cate beauty  of  their  capitals.  All  traces  of  the  immense  build- 
ing of  which  they  must  have  once  formed  a  part  are  now  gone, 
and  the  singularity  of  their  position  only  heightens  their 
charm. 

The  unmeaning  walls  with  which  the  Saracens  have  en- 
cumbered the  entire  platform  often  display  elegant  friezes, 
capitals,  and  gigantic  blocks  of  pillars,  that  have  been  ruth- 
lessly built  into  them  by  the  ignorant  conquerors.  Minor 
ruins,  which  are  most  curious,  and  the  fragments  of  the  greater 
ones,  crowd  the  platform,  and  detain  the  visitor  in  Baalbec. 
Then,  conjecturing  the  uses  of  the  various  walls,  often  com- 
posed of  such  rich  materials — the  castellated  towers,  pierced 
with  loop-holes — and  the  secret  passages  that  wind  in  all  di- 
rections among  the  ruins — afford  endless  amusement,  when 
the  traveller  becomes  bewildered  by  the  magnificence  around 
him. 

Although  a  few  modern  tourists  have  passed  almost  silent- 
ly over  Baalbec,  and  it  has  become  fashionable  with  those,  who 
believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the  English,  to  attempt  a  sneer 
at  its  richness  of  ornament,  I  can't  help  thinking  that  'tis  a 
barren  rather  than  a  chaste  taste,  that  prompted  the  original 
comments;  and  I  need  not  characterize  the  taste  of  those  who 
blindly  follow.  I  feel  certain  that  those  who  visit  the  fallen 
city  without  prejudice,  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  Old  World 
affords  nothing  more  beautiful,  and,  'except  those  spots  en- 
deared by  association,  nothing  more  interesting  than  these 
glorious  ruins  of  Baalbec. 

P.  S.  A  miserable  Arab  village  occupies  the  site  of  the  old 
city  ;  and  I  forgot  to  say  there  is  in  the  village  a  very  curious 
and  very  beautiful  little  circular  temple,  which  is  all  that  re- 
mains of  the  old  city,  except  the  ruins  already  described  in 
the  citadel.  M. 


LETTER  XLVII. 

Beirout,  1850. 

Beirout  will  always  be  a  name  full  of  interest  to  me — not 

that  I  discovered  any  of  those  charms  in  which  some  of  the 

poetical  beautifiers  of  every  thing  Oriental  have  been  pleased 

to  deck  it — but  as  the  end  of  my  wanderings  in  the  East. 
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Recollecting  the  enthusiasm  of  my  letters  during  my  stay  in 
the  Holy  Land,  you  may  be  surprised  at  what  I  have  said. 
But  in  them  you  have  only  been  with  me  at  the  bright  spots 
scattered  along  the  route — you  have  shared  all  the  pleasures 
without  the  hardships  by  which  they  were  accompanied.  Had 
you  suffered  with  heat  and  cold — had  you  been  wet  and  hun- 
gry as  long  and  as  often  as  I  have  ,been,  you  would  then  be 
fully  aware  that  the  entire  route  through  Syria  is  not  strewn 
with  ease  and  flowers.  Nothing  earthly  could  induce  me  to 
lose  the  recollection  of  the  emotions  I  have  experienced  and 
the  pleasures  I  have  enjoyed  in  the  East.  Not  even  the  hard- 
ships and  annoyances,  which  I  now  know  so  well  attend  the 
trip,  would  deter  me  from  making  it,  had  I  never  made  it  be- 
fore, and  yet  I  am  delighted  it  has  become  a  recollection. 
Memory,  in  this  instance,  is  sweeter  far  than  anticipation  ; 
and  nothing  could  be  more  terrible  to  me  than  the  thought  of 
losing  its  delights,  except,  perhaps,  making  a  second  time  the 
voyage  through  the  East.  I  was  delighted — but  am  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  first  impressions,  and  never  wish  to  go  back 
again. 

Most  travellers,  especially  in  the  East,  in  recounting  the 
delights  of  their  voyage,  are  profoundly  silent  upon  the  ten 
thousand  little  annoyances  and  fatigues  which,  although  they 
may  become  sources  of  amusement  afterwards,  are  any  thing 
but  funny  at  the  time.  I  shall  be  now,  as  I  have  always  en- 
deavored in  my  letters  to  be,  perfectly  candid ;  and,  although 
the  highly  sentimental  may  consider  it  in  decidedly  bad  taste 
to  allow  the  recollections  of  fleas  and  hunger  to  intrude  them- 
selves during  a  romantic  journey  in  the  East,  yet  I  shall 
speak  as  a  flea-bitten  individual  has  a  right  to  speak  of  the  mode 
of  travel  through  Syria.  Take  my  word  for  it,  that  enthusiastic 
longings  for  clean  sheets  and  comfortable  quarters  will  crowd 
themselves,  among  grander  and  more  sacred  emotions,  upon 
the  mind  of  a  man  who  has  for  several  weeks  slept  in  stables, 
or  wallowed  in  the  mud  of  an  Arab  tent.  And  a  man  who 
has,  on  a  bitter  freezing  day,  been  soaked  for  fourteen  hours 
on  a  stretch,  without  any  thing  to  eat,  might  be  forgiven, 
I  think,  even  by  the  poetical,  for  concluding  that  a  cold 
rain  in  the  Holy  Land  was  about  as  disagreeable  as  a  cold 
rain  anywhere  else.  These  delightful  accompaniments  of 
travel,  such  as  hunger  and  exposure,  fleas  and  filth,  were 
greatly  heightened  by  such  roads  as  no  Christian  ever 
dreamed  of,  except  among  heathens  like  these,  and  a  dull, 
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stumbling  horse,  that  kept  one  in  a  pleasing  state  of  reflective 
excitement,  in  calculating  the  chances  of  having  his  neck  bro- 
ken before  arriving  at  the  next  stopping-place.  Verily,  a  man 
who  never  tried  it  can  form  no  conception  of  what  it  really  is. 
The  grand  route  to  Damascus  consists  eiUier  in  a  narrow  path 
through  the  plain,  where,  if  you  deviate  a  foot  on  either  side 
from  the  direct  line,  you  may  enjoy  the  highly  satisfactory 
novelty  of  being  interred,  on  horseback,  in  soft  mud ;  or  else 
it  is  a  rocky  path,  up  crags  and  steeps,  that  would  make  even 
an  unsophisticated  goat  of  America  open  his  eyes  at  the  thought 
of  climbing  it.  And  after  being  on  a  road  like  this,  regularly 
shaken  up,  like  a  cat  in  a  bag,  the  whole  day  through,  you 
are  at  night  received  into  the  bosom  of  an  interesting  Arab 
family,  all  suffering  with  chronic  sore  eyes,  and  two-thirds  of 
them  having  some  hideous  malformation  to  show,  as  if  to 
sharpen^our  appetites  for  dinner.  Who  would  visit  a  second 
time  the  East?  But  seriously,  even  if  the  facilities  for 
travelling  were  much  greater,  I  would  not  willingly  repeat 
my  visit.  There  is,  positively,  nothing  in  the  country  to  see^ 
unless  the  squalid  misery  of  the  people  could  be  considered 
an  interesting  spectacle,  and  I  would  not  for  the  world  incur 
the  danger  of  losing,  by  a  second  visit,  my  present  recollection 
of  the  delightful  emotions  enjoyed  in  its  sacred  places. 

It  was  much  too  early  in  the  season,  and  the  ground  was 
too  thoroughly  soaked  after  the  almost  incessant  rains  of  a 
Syrian  winter,  to  think  of  continuing  the  camp  in  our  tents,  as 
we  had  done  in  the  desert.  So  we  left  Jerusalem  with  the 
consoling  information  from  our  dragoman,  that  we  should  find 
very  fine  quarters  along  the  road.  He  was  an  Egyptian,  and 
might,  therefore,  be  forgiven  his  deception,  as  the  whole  na- 
tion are  too  much  accustomed  to  dirt  and  fleas,  from  their  ear- 
liest infancy,  to  regard  them  as  serious  detractors  from  hu- 
man comfort. 

After  a  day  of  constant  rain,  we  entered,  the  first  night 
from  Jerusalem,  a  gloomy  mansion,  even  which,  for  the  time, 
appeared  preferable  to  exposure  to  the  pitiless  storm.  Our 
entire  retinue  were  lodged  under  the  same  roof.  We,  with 
our  beds,  were  mounted  upon  a  sort  of  raised  platform,  where 
crouched  the  wheezing  host  and  his  family ;  whilst  horses, 
mules,  and  muleteers  were  ranged  in  a  somewhat  confused 
manner,  in  the  apartment  immediately  behind  us.  Worn  out 
with  fatigue,  we  soon  sought  our  beds  and  such  repose  as  the 
smoke,  fleas,  and  horses  would  permit  us  to  enjoy.    There  was 
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nothing  about  tlie  house  in  the  shape  of  a  window  or  chimney, 
and,  it  being  very  cold,  the  Arabs  persisted  in  shutting  the 
door,  and  puffing  into  a  smoke  the  few  wet  sticks  and  weeds 
their  laziness  allowed  them  to  pick  up  near  at  hand. 

No  nearer  approach  to  a  cheerful  blaze  was  ever  attained 
than  a  volume  of  white  smoke,  which,  with  the  closed  door, 
was  almost  stifling.  We  opened  the  door  several  times,  but 
all  our  signs,  shouts,  and  muttered  imprecations,  produced  no 
lasting  effect — they  either  did  not,  or  wished  not  to  under- 
stand, and  would  close  it  again;  so,  at  last,  we  resigned  our- 
selves to  our  fates  and  the  smoke  without  further  resistance. 
I  had  observed,  before  going  to  bed,  quantities  of  fleas  hop- 
ping familiarly  about  the  floor,  but  I  could  but  smile  with 
secret  satisfaction  to  think  that  my  sojourn  in  Eij^ypt  had  at 
least  accustomed  me  to  this  annoyance.  But  I  did  not  then 
know  what  Syrian  fleas  were,  or  I  should  have  been  more  apt 
to  have  laughed  the  other  side  of  my  mouth.  Really,  but 
for  melancholy  experience,  1  could  not  have  believed  that  such 
diminutive  little  animals  could  be  so  voracious.  Each  one 
seemed  provided  with  a  pegging-awl,  with  which  it  would 
fiercely  dig  into  my  bod}'-,  till,  weary  with  slapping  here  and 
rubbing  here,  half-smothered  by  the  smoke,  and  distracted 
by  the  unceasing  snoring  of  the  Arabs,  I  sank  into  a  half  un- 
conscious state  From  this  brief  and  troubled  rest  I  was 
startled  by  a  terrific  outbreak  among  the  horses.  Surely, 
such  neighing  and  plunging,  kicking  and  squealing,  was 
never  heard  in  a  human  habitation.  It  seemed  as  if  a  whole 
regiment  of  horses  had  been  turned  into  the  room  to  amuse 
themselves  with  their  heels.  And  then  the  din  was  increased 
tenfold  by  their  screaming  masters.  It  seemed  an  amorous 
stallion  and  coy  filly  had  been  left  in  dangerous  proximity  to 
each  other,  and  all  my  signs  and  remonstrances  in  French  and 
English,  with  the  few  words  in  Arabic  I  had  picked  up,  could 
not  make  the  stupid  Arabs  understand  that  the  causes  of  the 
disturbance  should  be  separated.  So  this  scene  was  repeated, 
it  seemed  to  me  every  ten  minutes  during  the  night.  With- 
out feeling  much  refreshed  after  the  frequent  disturbances 
among  the  horses,  and  constant  annoyances  from  fleas,  smoke, 
and  snoring,  I  rose  the  next  morning,  looking,  with  my  count- 
less flea-bites,  as  if  I  had  contracted  a  violent  case  of  measles, 
and  vowing  eternal  detestation  of  Arab  hospitality.  And 
yet  this  night  was  pleasantly  passed  in  comparison  with  some 
during  the  route,  and  was  not  more  disagreeable  than  any, 
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except  the  one  at  the  convent  of  Nazareth.  But  I  will  not 
attempt  a  description  of  every  night  and  day — I  will  only 
mention  a  few  others. 

It  was  every  moment  growing  more  evident,  as  the  horses 
and  mules  labored  heavily  through  the  mud,  that  we  should 
not  reach  the  appointed  stopping-place  ;  and  as  we  were  cold, 
wet,  and  hungry,  it  soon  became  a  painfully  interesting  ques- 
tion as  to  where  we  should  spend  the  night.     Fortune  seemed 
to  smile  in  showing  us  a  distant  Arab  encampment,  for  which 
we  immediately  struck.     The  black  woollen  tents,  surrounded 
by  herds  of  drooping  goats  or  wretched  cattle,  did  not  appear 
especially  inviting,  but  we  were  in  no  situation  to  be  particu- 
lar, and  joyfully  dismounted.       The  long  tent  was  entirely 
open  on  one  side,  and  leaked ;  but  still,  this  was  our  only 
chance.     Night    came  on — it  rained  in  torrents — we  moved 
from  place  to  place  to  avoid  the  encroaching  element,  and  at 
last  I  found  myself  perched  under  an  umbrella  upon  the  only 
remaining  spot  of  dry  ground.     It  was  out  of  the  question  to 
try  to  keep  candles  burning — all  was  mud,  water,  and  darkness. 
Hungry  kids  were  constantly  bleating,  and  half-fed  children 
whining,  in  the  next  division  of  the  tent,  whilst   the  several 
wives  of  the  rich  Bedouin  scolded  in  shrill  tones,  as  if  to  in- 
crease the  harmony  of  the  concert.     Could  you  conceive  of  a 
situation  more  intensely  miserable?     I  had  not  long  occupied 
my  dry  place  when  a  huge  drop  came  splash  upon  the  leaf  of 
a    table   upon  which    I  sat ;    Macbeth  shuddered   when   he 
heard  the  knell  of  Duncan,  but  that  was  nothing  compared 
with  the  chilly  sensation  that  crept  through  my  veins  at  that 
dread    sound.     My   umbrella  had  refused  longer  to  protect 
me,  and  the  only  alternative  was  to  sit  quietly  and  "  take  it." 
The  time  had  been  when  I  could  have  found  something  pecu- 
liarly romantic  in  a  wet  pair  of  breeches,  but  ill  health  cures 
a  man  of  sentiment  much  more  effectually  than  age,  and  I 
would   now    have    willingly   given    all    the    romance  of  the 
thing,  and  much  more,  for  a  little  comfort ;  but  where  was  it 
to  be  found  in  a  place  like  this  ?       My  bed  was  spread  in  the 
shallowest  portion  of  the  large  mud-hole  that  now  composed 
the  floor  of  the  tent,  and  wet  and  shivering,  with  an  umbrella 
over  my  head  to  protect  my  face  from  the  large  rain-drops 
that  pelted  through  the  tent,  I  at  last  shook  myself  to  sleep. 
I  dreamed    of  a  fearful  inundation  of  the  Mississippi  ;  my 
plantation  was  overflowed,  and  log  cabin  washed  from  its  foun^- 
dation.     The  door  was  fast,  and  in  ray  frantic  efforts  to  escape, 
13 
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I  awoke  to  find  the  water  had  risen  up  into  my  bed,  the 
lower  end  of  which  was  actually  floating,  and  that  a  drowsy 
Arab,  who  had  been  driven  by  the  small  deluge  from  his  own 
pen,  had  quietly  seated  himself  upon  the  umbrella  and  my 
head,  as  the  only  eligible  resting-place  he  could  find.  I  sent 
the  swarthy  individual  sprawling  in  the  mud,  and  sitting 
bolt  upright  in  my  somewhat  more  than  damp  bed,  I  had 
nothing  further  to  do  but  to  shiver  and  to  long  for  day.  It 
came  at  last,  but  with  it  no  cessation  of  rain. 

All  day  it  rained,  and  at  night  we  stopped  at  another 
Arab  encampment,  where  we  had  less  mud  but  more  fleas. 
The  morning  after  we  again  commenced  our  weary  march  in 
the  rain.  It  had  become  intensely  cold,  the  mud  was  very 
deep,  and  little  rivulets  gradually  swelled  into  fierce  rushing 
streams.  All  day  long  we  struggled  on,  sometimes  swimming 
streams,  and  sometimes  prising  out  a  pack-horse  that  had 
sunk  exhausted  into  the  mire.  Our  limbs  were  stifi"ened 
by  the  cold  and  wet,  and  our  horses,  completely  fagged  out, 
began  to  give  disagreeable  signs  of  an  intention  to  lie  down 
in  the  road.  Night  was  fast  approaching,  and  yet  there  were 
no  signs  of  human  habitations  near.  One  by  one  the  pack- 
horses  and  mules  gave  out,  and  stubbornly  refused  to  advance 
another  step.  My  friend  had  already  left  the  caravan  to  push 
on  for  shelter  with  a  Turkish  officer,  who  happened  to  be  trav- 
elling towards  Damascus ;  and  now  that  the  caravan  was  scat- 
tered along  the  road  in  an  exhausted  state,  I  determined  to 
hurry  on  with  the  Dragoman,  till  we  at  least  reached  a  dry  rock 
to  spend  the  night  upon,  for  the  whole  earth,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  was  a  vast  pond  of  water.  The  Dragoman,  a 
great  fellow,  six  feet  high  and  heavy  in  proportion,  soon 
began  to  declare  his  inability  to  go  farther,  and  expressed  his 
opinion  that  he  would  be  a  dead  man  in  an  hour  if  we  did  not 
find  a  fire  I  had  myself  sufl*ered  intensely  with  cold,  but 
there  was  little  use  in  giving  way  to  fruitless  lamentation. 
It  had  now  been  several  hours  dark,  and  still  no  signs  of  the 
expected  village.  I  began  to  despair  myself,  and  struggled 
hard  to  reconcile  myself  to  spending  the  night  up  to  my 
knees  in  water,  for  my  horse  seemed  altogether  insensible  to 
the  spur,  and  staggered  on  more  feebly  at  every  step.  The 
gloom  thickened  ;  I  could  not  see  the  Dragoman,  who  was 
ahead,  his  horse  standing  it  better  than  mine, — indeed,  I 
could  not  see  the  ears  of  my  own  steed,  so  very  dark  had  it 
become.     Our  route  seemed  tQ  run  through  the  rocky  bed  of 
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some  large  stream;  every  instant  the  jaded  horses  were  stum- 
bling over  the  concealed  rocks,  and  I  thought  that  nothing 
earthly  could  prevent  my  horses's  falling,  he  plunged  so 
fearfully.  I  called  constantly  to  the  Dragoman,  in  order  to 
follow  the  course  which  he  seemed  to  take  by  instinct,  for  see- 
ing was  out  of  the  question.  I  at  last  felt  convinced  that  we 
were  wandering  at  random  over  this  vast  plain  of  water,  and 
my  only  hope  was  to  find  a  rock  that  projected  more  than  the 
rest,  when  something  like  a  dense  white  vapor  seemed  to  be 
rising  from  the  earth ;  gradually  it  defined  itself,  till  at  last 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  it  was  the  wall  of  the  village.  Never 
have  I  felt  such  heartfelt  gratitude.  After  our  arrival  I  dis- 
covered that  we  were  indebted  to  the  instinct  of  the  Drago- 
man's horse  that  had  before  travelled  this  dijSicult  route,  or  we 
might  never  have  reached  the  village.  Knocking  and  shout- 
ing for  another  long  half  hour  in  the  cold,  at  last  they  admit- 
ted us,  The  village  was  on  old  fortified  encampment  of  the 
Egyptian  conqueror  Ibrahim  Pacha,  and  a  large  stable  built 
for  his  use  was  the  best  accommodation  that  the  wretched 
place  aiForded.  The  Dragoman  had  to  be  assisted  from  his 
horse,  and  indulged  in  all  sorts  of  dismal  groans,  as  he 
stretched  his  stifi*ened  limbs  before  the  slight  fire  that  burned 
on  the  raised  platform,  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  before 
described.  Dirty  and  cheerless  as  the  place  was,  crowded 
with  horses  and  sheep,  I  felt  a  degree  of  satisfaction  in  reach- 
ing it  that  I  have  rarely  experienced.  We  had  nothing  to  eat 
except  a  sort  of  mush,  prepared  for  us  by  the  Arabs,  and  al- 
though I  had  not  tasted  food  since  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing— it  was  then  1 1  o'clock  at  night — I  could  not  relish  this. 
After  bribing  one  of  the  dirty  hangers-on  of  the  place  to  bring 
a  large  supply  of  wood,  I  stretched  myself  in  my  capote  with 
the  vain  hope  of  sleeping ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  ten  mil- 
lions of  fleas  instantly  assaulted  my  body  upon  lying  down. 
Weary  and  exhausted  as  I  was,  it  was  out  of  the  question  to 
remain  there.  I  am  of  a  very  patient  disposition,  but  it  was 
not  in  human  nature  to  endure  this.  I  tried  again  and  again 
to  sleep,  but  always  with  the  same  bad  success,  so  at  last  I 
quietly  propped  my  back  against  the  rude  stone  wall  to 
watch  for  morning.  I  had  never  known,  before  entering 
Syria,  what  it  was  to  have  my  rest  seriously  disturbed  by 
fleas.  I  had  formerly  regarded  them  as  rather  harmless 
little  animals,  much  given  to  hopping  and  frequenting  the 
hides  of  pet   lap-dogs,  but  as  to  regarding  them  as  a  fearful 
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nuisance,  I  had  never  done  so  before.  The  moment  I 
stretched  myself  along  the  dirt  and  dirty  floor,  the  hosts  of 
these  little  invaders  instantly  sprung  upon  me,  biting  and 
rushing  over  my  body  in  wild  revelry,  like  squirrels  upon  a 
hickory  tree.  No  one  can  form  an  idea  of  it,  but  one  who  has 
suflfered — and  whilst  sitting  there,  cold  and  sleepy,  I  could 
but  think  that  this  was  one  of  the  romantic  delights  of  trav- 
elling in  the  East.  From  what  I  have  already  told  you, 
you  may  imagine  how  very  delightful  was  the  trip,  when 
each  night  resigned  us  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  rapacious 
fleas  that  lurked  in  our  dirty  lodging  places.  I  shall  nev- 
er forget  it.  M. 


LETTER  XLVIII. 

London,  1849. 

My  first  feelings  upon  awaking  amidst  the  varied  noises 
of  the  great  London  world  was  a  dull,  heavy  headache — my  spir- 
its were  weighed  down  by  a  causeless  gloom.  The  atmos- 
phere of  my  room  seemed  close  and  confined ;  and  dress- 
ing hastily,  I  issued  into  the  busy  world  without. 

I  was  lost  amidst  this  wilderness  of  chimneys  and  spires.— 
I  felt  alone  in  the  vast  waste  of  brick  and  mortar,  when  l  saw 
no  green  familiar  spot,  ^bout  which  memory  might  linger, 
or  association  throw  a  charm.  I  am  so  impressed  with  Lon- 
don's immensity,  I  know  not  where  to  commence  or  how  to  be- 
gin. There  was  no  kind  friend  to  welcome  and  advise  us — 
no  officious  valet  de  place  to  off'er  his  services — all  was 
strange,  chilling,  and  dismal.  A  badly  executed,  and  crowd- 
ed map  of  London,  with  its  countless  alleys  and  streets,  its 
squares  and  places,  its  parks  and  great  thoroughfares,  but 
served  to  confuse  my  already  aching  head.  And  the  roar  of 
wheeled  vehicles,  the  hurrying  crowds  of  wooden-faced  men, 
who  constantly  swept  by,  only  increased  that  feeling  of  bewil- 
derment, in  which  the  the  map  had  already  involved  me. 

In  a  fit  of  desperation  I  returned  to  the  hotel,  and  agreed 
with  A.  that,  as  something  must  be  done,  we  would  seek  out 
our  bankers,  Messrs.  Baring  &  Brothers.  We  had  from  the 
Directory  the  street  and  the  number,  but  our  ideas  of  the  direc- 
tion were  about  as  correct  as  an  Englishman's  conception  of 
politeness.  But  as  no  cab  was  near,  ofi"  we  started,  like  se- 
cond Whittingtons,  trusting  our  fate  to  fortune  or  to  the  first 
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public  conveyance  we  happened  to  overtake.  Fortune  did 
smile  upon  us,  for  accidentally  going  into  a  stationer's  to  buy  a 
pack  of  cards — visiting  cards  I  mean,  for  they  are  a  very 
moral  community  here  in  London — the  shopman  kindly  ad- 
vised us  to  go  down  to  the  Strand  and  take  a  "  buss"  for  the 
Bank,  from  which  place  we  could  easily  inquire  our  destina- 
tion. Pie  gave  us  the  direction  of  the  Strand.  As  it  was  not 
far  off,  we  were  soon  mounted  upon  one  of  the  thousands  of 
omnibuses  which  run  to  the  Bank  from  all  parts  of  London,  and 
went  rumbling  on  with  the  rest.  An  immense  and  splendid 
building  is  seen  and  quickly  passed.  This  was  St.  Paul's.  I 
had  learned  one  locality  at  last.  The  Bank  is  reached — we 
have  been  to  the  Barings' — deposited  our  letters  of  credit,  and 
made  a  small  draiv  for  present  use.  So  now  back  to  the  ho- 
tel. 

I  hailed  the  first  omnibus  that  passed,  and  had  quite  a  ride 
before  the  conductor  informed  us  he  did  not  pass  near  Covent 
Garden,  where  we  wished  to  be  deposited.  After  trying  two 
or  three,  going  a  little  way  in  each,  we  at  last  hit  upon  one 
which  landed  us  at  the  desired  corner. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  determined  on  was  a  colored  map 
of  the  city,  and,  on  going  in  to  a  bookstore  near  by  to  procure 
it,  1  asked  if  they  would  tell  us  how  far  it  was  to  Mr.  Ban- 
croft's residence,  and  where  we  should  find  the  nearest  cab 
stand.  The  proprietor,  with  a  greater  degree  of  politeness 
than  I  have  observed  in  England,  advised  us  by  all  means  not 
to  ride,  as  it  was  but  "  a  nice  little  walk,"  and  we  could  see 
the  city  much  better  than  in  riding.  I  soon  discovered  that 
an  Englishman's  idea  of  a  little  walk  embraced  a  much  more 
extended  promenade  than  was  altogether  agreeable  to  an  ague- 
ish  pair  of  legs,  and  most  heartily  repented  being  influenced 
by  him.  After  a  charming  little  tramp  of  about  two  miles, 
after  having  twenty  times  incurred  the  danger  of  being  run 
over  by  all  sorts  of  vehicles,  and  made  several  thousand  inqui- 
ries as  to  the  way,  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  those  asked, 
and  to  our  own,  we  at  last  applied  the  knocker  of  a  stately 
door  with  that  earnest  vigor  which  very  tired  individuals  are 
wont  to  do,  when  they  imagine  that  they  have  arrived  at  the 
end  of  a  long  walk  ;  we  had  the  exquisite  gratification  of  dis- 
covering we  had  not  only  missed  the  street,  but  the  quarter  of 
the  city  in  which  our  minister  resided.  My  knees  utterly  re- 
fused to  be  further  imposed  on,  and  the  only  alternative  left 
was  quietly  to  take  up  our  position  beside  the  apple-woman 
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and  the  lamp-post,  till  a  stray  cab  should  chance  to  pass  that 
way.  One  came  in  the  course  of  time,  by  which  we  were  de- 
posited at  Mr  Bancroft's.  The  gentleman  was  ''  out  of  town  ;" 
60,  leaving  our  cards,  we  once  more  issued  into  the  street 
without  any  fixed  direction  or  even  intention,  except  that  of 
"push  along,  keep  moving,"  till  approaching  night  or  fatigue 
should  once  more  warn  us  to  desert  the  pedestrian  mode  of 
conveyance. 

This  last  principle  of  locomotion,  without  the  slightest  in- 
terference on  our  part,  very  mysteriously  brought  us  to  an  im- 
mense green,  inclosed  by  iron  railings,  into  which  liveried  car- 
riages were  constantly  driving.  Any  body  could  see  that  this 
was  Hyde  Park,  the  fashionable  drive  and  the  pride  of  London. 

The  first  joyous  sensation  I  have  known  since  I  touched 
the  English  shore  was  experienced  upon  the  fresh  grass  be- 
neath the  shade  of  Hyde  Park.  Bursting  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly upon  me,  as  did  its  green  trees  and  greener  turf, 
the  surprise  was  charming  beyond  description.  How  magni- 
ficent are  these  fine  old  parks  !  How  far  they  surpass  our 
liveliest  anticipations  of  their  beauty  and  extent  !  How  in- 
valuable are  they  as  spots  in  which  decayed  poets  can  cheaply 
renew  their  enthusiasm  for  grass  and  green  trees,  and  super- 
annuated lovers  can  resurrect  their  sentiment !  How  inestima- 
bly valuable  are  they  as  convenient  airings  for  gouty  nobility, 
asthmatic  lap-dogs,  and  corpulent  footmen  !  But  for  such  a 
spot  in  which  to  cool  the  fever,  that  over-indulgence  at  table 
always  produces.  West  End  would  be  depopulated  by  a  gener- 
al apoplexy,  or  convulsed  by  a  universal  gout.  Only  think  of 
having  395  acres  of  open  woodland  in  the  midst  of  the  city  as 
they  have  in  Hyde  Park,  where  they  can  breathe  the  pure 
country  air  after  escaping  from  the  smoke  and  noise  of  London. 
k  The  most  fashionable  entrance  is  the  gateway  supported  by 
granite  colums  at  Hyde  Park  corner,  near  which  I  lingered 
some  time  to  mark  more  closely  a  colossal  equestrian  statue  of 
bronze  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  by  Westmacott,  which  sur- 
mounts the  arched  gateway  of  G-reen  Park,  just  opposite.  The 
most  prominent  object  upon  entering  is  another  statue  to  the 
Duke,  by  Westmacott.  It  represents  a  colossal  statue  of 
Achilles,  cast  from  the  artillery  taken  in  the  battles  of  Sala- 
manca, Yittoria,  and  Toulouse,  and  was  erected  by  the  ladies 
of  England. 

Notwithstanding  all  my  partialities  were  in  favor  of  the 
park,  my  first  impression  was  decided  disappointment.     The 
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grass  in  this  portion  was  dry  and  parched,  and  the  few  trees 
scattered  along  the  walks  were  small  and  contemptible  in  their 
appearance.  Numerous  cows  were  pastured  here,  and  they  had 
scattered  about  much  more  startling  evidences  of  their  pre- 
sence than  the  dead  grass.  Macadamized  roads  skirt  the  en- 
tire Park,  while  one  much  broader  runs  through  its  centre, 
which  is  the  fashionable  drive  of  an  evening,  and  another,  a 
little  to  the  left,  is  exclusively  for  equestrians,  hundreds  of 
whom  are  seen  upon  it  every  afternoon.  On  each  side  of 
these  roads,  and  through  various  portions  of  the  Park,  are 
gravelled  walks  for  foot-passengers,  which  are  planted  with 
young  trees.  Up  one  of  these  we  strolled,  and  as  we  advanced 
the  trees  were  larger  and  the  sod  was  a  brighter  green,  till  we 
reached  an  artificial  lake  called  the  Serpentine  river.  Here 
the  real  beauties  of  the  Park  began  to  develop  themselves. 
Age  gave  size  and  beauty  to  the  trees,  the  sod  wore  the  rich- 
est verdure,  and  the  sheep,  lazily  browsing  beneath  the  thick 
shade  of  the  old  elms  that  were  scattered  in  clumps,  or  were 
planted  in  stately  avenues,  only  added  to  the  rural  loveliness 
of  the  scene. 

We  threw  ourselves  upon  the  grass,  and  were  compara- 
tively alone.  The  busy  hum  of  the  idlers  who  were  fishing 
along  the  shores  of  the  lake — the  measured  sound  of  the  oars 
from  the  gayly  attired  pleasure-boats  as  they  shot  along  its 
unrippled  surface — the  distant  tramp  of  the  galloping  horse 
of  some  early  riser  from  the  West  End,  taking  the  air  at  half- 
past  one  o'clock,  alone  interrupted  the  peculiar  stillness  which 
belongs  to  the  country. 

As  we  lay  listlessly  there,  my  thoughts  went  straying  back 
to  America,  where  they  always  wander  during  a  moment's 
pause  in  our  busy  round,  and  fancy  surrounded  me  with  those 
who  were  dearest.  I  was  startled  from  my  reverie  by  the 
near  approach  of  a  lady  and  gentleman  on  horseback,  before 
whom  a  shaggy  water-spaniel  was  playing  and  looking  back  as 
he  ran.  Thoughts  of  poor  Damon  came  sadly  and  strongly 
o'er  me.  Amidst  the  hum  and  shock  of  two  millions  of  un- 
congenial men,  it  was  sweet  to  remember  the  affection  of  a 
friend  so  humble  as  poor  Damon.  Here,  so  far  from  home, 
there  was  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  giving  a  passing  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  a  friend  whose  devotion  and  sagacity  have  so 
often  cheered  the  solitude  of  my  Arkansas  home.  Yes,  poor 
Damon,  though  others  may  sneer  at  your  being  a  dog^  few 
friends  that  I  have  ever  known  have  I  loved  better,  and  fewer 
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still,  I  fear,  have  given  me  so  much  cause  to  love.  Your  de- 
votion death  alone  could  cool,  whilst  a  little  time  could  do  as 
much  for  that  of  others. 

We  continued  our  walk  into  Kensington  Park  and  gardens, 
which  are  only  separated  by  an  iron  railing  from  Hyde  Park. 
We  entered  a  wide  gravel  walk  running  parallel  with  the  wall, 
and  having  on  each  side  broad  beds  of  the  rarest  shrubs  and 
flowers.  The  succession  of  similar  beauties  seemed  endless, 
and  growing  heartily  weary  of  this  '^  linked  sweetness  long 
drawn  out,"  I  looked  eagerly  for  some  avenue  of  escape.  At 
last  we  turned  into  the  cool  park  thus  hedged  in  by  flowers.  • 

The  larch  and  the  oak  mingled  with  the  elms  ;  the  trees  were 
much  thicker,  and  the  shade  deepened  into  almost  blackness. 
Not  even  sheep  were  here  to  crop  the  deep  rich  verdure. 
Birds  chirped  and  sang  as  if  they,  like  ourselves,  had  forgot- 
ten how  near  were  the  piles  of  brick  and  mortar  that  walled 
them  in. 

Seated  in  this  dense  shade,  I  could  but  think,  as  I  looked 
around,  how  different  was  the  impress  of  despotic  power  upon 
nature  and  art,  from  that  which  it  left  upon  a  nation. 

This  charming  park,  in  which  the  shade  of  forest  trees  and 
the  beauty  of  flowers  contend  for  our  preference,  was  originally 
founded  in  the  blackest  injustice.  Some  hundred  years  ago, 
that  fat  old  tyrant,  "  Enry  the  Heighth,"  as  the  English  call 
him,  arbitrarily  robbed  the  church  of  this  large  tract,  including 
both  Hyde  and  Kensington,  and  appropriated  it  to  his  own  use. 
He  inclosed  it,  and  planted  rows  of  young  trees.  Time,  which 
alone  can  develop  what  wealth  and  power  plan,  has  changed  the 
switches  he  planted  into  venerable  elms,  and  surrounded  with 
the  abodes  of  aristocracy  the  spot  which  was  then  some  distance 
in  the  country.  But  for  his  original  despotism,  the  delightful 
resort  would  now  be  planted  with  houses  instead  of  trees,  and 
London  would  lack  its  greatest  beauty.  Nothing  less  than 
arbitrary  power  could  have  at  first  appropriated  the  land — no- 
thing less  than  arbitrary  power  could  have  resisted  the  advan- 
cing steps  of  improvement.  And,  however  much  the  people  may 
now  rejoice  in  the  existence  of  the  parks,  nothing  but  the  tyran- 
ny of  their  ruler  could  have  prevented  its  being  built  up  into 
houses  and  streets,  during  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city  in  the 
last  few  years. 

We  certainly  have  nothing  in  America  which  compares 
with  these  large  bodies  of  woodland  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
We  grow  too  fast.     We  are  too  utilitarian  in  our  notions  to 
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set  aside  such  large  and  valuable  tracts  for  mere  pleasure  and 
ornament.  And,  even  if  they  were  so  reserved,  we  are  too 
much  in  a  hurry  to  improve  them.  The  present  necessities  of 
our  unheard  of  increase  leave  us  no  room  to  watch  the  growth 
of  trees  and  to  plant  flowers.  When  States  spring  up  as  if  by 
magic,  how  little  are  we  interested  in  the  tedious  growth  of 
plants.  And  whilst  the  waves  of  improvement  roll  in  such 
quick  succession  over  our  country,  we  shall  have  no  time  to 
think  of  parks  and  gardens — no  power  to  reserve  them. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  but  regret  that  strange  perversion 
of  taste  which  prompts  people  at  home,  in  the  West  and 
South,  ruthlessly  to  destroy  whole  groves  of  trees,  the  beauty 
of  which  the  power  and  wealth  of  England  have  vainly  strug- 
gled for  centuries  to  rival.  Then  they  set  out  a  few  stinted 
shrubs  and  cedars,  as  if  they  hoped  to  rival  the  magnificence 
of  trees  which  nature  had  planted  and  reared.  Beautiful  as  a 
"  cleared"  spot  may  seem  to  eyes  sated  with  the  gloomy  splen- 
dors of  the  forest,  all  must  remember  that  a  few  years  may 
fell,  but  centuries  can  only  rear  those  proudest  ornaments  of 
our  country,  which  must  be  more  highly  prized  as  they  become 
rarer.  A  few  old  trees,  spared  during  the  general  clearing, 
will  reward  with  their  shade  and  beauty  him  who  reserves 
them,  for  he  will  soon  learn  to  known  their  real  value. 

M. 


LETTER  XLIX. 

London,  1849. 
With  the  little  stock  of  knowledge  acquired  during  the 
day  to  assist  me,  I  most  assiduously  studied  my  map  last 
night,  and  discovering  that  different  lines  of  omnibuses  run 
regularly  in  the  great  thoroughfares  or  "  arteries  of  London," 
as  somebody  calls  them,  we  resolved  on  the  morrow  to  take  an 
outside  seat  upon  a  "  bus,"  go  to  its  stopping-place,  and  take 
another,  and  so  on  to  the  end,  inquiring  of  the  drivers  on  the 
way  the  different  points  of  interest,  till  we  could  obtain  some- 
thing like  a  general  knowledge  of  the  great  metropolis.  I  as- 
tonished myself,  for  in  two  days  I  knew  much  more  of  London 
than  I  knew  of  New  Orleans,  after  visiting  it  once  or  twice 
during  every  winter,  as  I  have  done  for  the  last  seven  years. 
There  I  had  the  St.  Charles  rotunda  as  a  guide,  or  some 
friend  who  knew  the  city,  and  to  this  day  I  cannot  distinguish 
Chartres  from  Royal. 
13* 
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But  to  our  day's  ride.  An  early  hour  found  us  mounted 
upon  the  top  of  a  "  bus,"  which  formed  one  of  the  continuous 
stream  of  all  sorts  of  conveyances  that  moved  with  sullen  roar 
down  the  "  strand,' — omnibuses  and  cabs,  private  carriages 
and  horsemen,  hand-wagons  and  donkey-carts,  drays  and  coal- 
wagons,  with  their  immense  horses,  strung  out  '-Indian  file," 
four  in  a  line,  and  a  sooty-looking  individual  in  a  smock-frock, 
with  a  whip,  at  their  head — all  jogged  along,  keeping  to  the 
left^  instead  of  the  right,  as  we  do  in  America.  There  were 
under-currents,  too,  of  foot-passengers  hurrying  silently  on  ; 
sometimes  chafing  against  a  crowd  of  idlers  gathered  before  the 
window  of  a  print-shop,  sometimes  enlivened  by  a  ripple  in  the 
shape  of  a  red-coated  soldier,  or  a  policeman  with  his  uniform 
coat  of  blue,  his  silver  buttons,  collar  embroidered  in  white, 
and  a  glazed-topped  hat,  and  sometimes  almost  choked  up  by 
the  overturning  of  an  orange-stall,  or  the  performances  of  an 
organ-grinder — all  roared  and  rushed  along  like  the  angry 
torrent  of  a  swollen  river.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive 
of  a  scene  of  more  bustle  or  greater  confusion.  And  yet,  crowd- 
ed as  was  the  street,  though  they  often  had  to  stop  altogether, 
the  vehicles  never  ran  into  each  other.  Our  driver  would 
"  hold  hard"  here,  and  whip  up  there.  He  would  now  pull  in 
behind  his  predecessor,  and  now"  rush  through  narrow  spaces 
in  a  manner  almost  miraculous,  which  often  made  me  involun- 
tarily set  my  teeth  for  a  jolt,  but  we  never  came  in  contact. 

From  the  Bank  up  Holborn  into  Oxford  street,  I  had  an 
opportunity,  as  the  crowd  was  less  great,  of  observing  more 
particularly  the  houses  and  other  things  besides  the  close  rub- 
bings of  wheeled  vehicles  and  their  narrow  escapes.  London, 
west  of  the  Bank,  is  very  regularly  built,  the  houses  all  being 
four  stories  high.  But  their  being  built  of  unpainted  brick  of 
a  dark  dirty  color  gives  them  an  exceedingly  gloomy  appear- 
ance, which  is  only  relieved  by  the  immense  show-windows  of 
crown  glass,  that  adorn  almost  every  shop,  and  are  crowded  by 
a  display  of  the  gayest  articles  to  tempt  the  fancy  of  the 
buyers. 

Here  liveried  carriages  began  to  mingle  in  the  general 
rush  Hawkers  of  every  thing,  from  fresh  strawberries  to  fresh 
eels,  were  heard  in  discordant  shouts,  crying  the  merits  of 
their  various  wares.  Huge  wooden  boxes  on  wheels,  drawn 
by  one  horse,  are  seen  moving  slowly  along  through  the  city, 
covered  with  flaming  advertisements  of  every  description  of 
shows,  of  sales  ''  at  cost,"  of  unprecedented  bargains,  and  of 
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all  the  other  London  humbugs  that  require  puffing.  This  one 
bears  the  announcement  of  Hernandez  at  Yauxhall,  in  piebald 
letters  about  four  feet  long ;  that  of  Risley's  panorama  of  the 
Mississippi,  with  a  gaudy  picture  of  the  burning  of  the  Ben 
Sherrod.  Another  has  Banvard's  royal  panorama,  with  the 
Queen's  arms  painted  upon  it ;  and  a  hundred  others  advise 
an  immediate  call  at  the  different  great  "  sales  at  cost,"  which 
are  then  taking  place. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  novel  mode  of  advertising.  Hundreds 
of  pedestrian  sign-bearers  are  seen  trudging  along  the  gutters 
or  on  the  extreme  edges  of  the  curb-stone — some  carrying  their 
boards  aloft  like  a  banner  by  a  handle,  whilst  others  are  seen 
bending  beneath  the  weight  of  two  long  boards  reaching  nearly 
to  their  feet,  and  swung  one  before  and  the  other  behind  them. 

Long  lines  of  cabs  are  seen  drawn  up  at  the  "  stands," 
which  are  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  Some  of  the  jaded 
horses  are  greedily  munching  their  oats  from  a  nose-bag, 
whilst  their  drivers  are  looking  an;xiously  from  side  to  side, 
often  crying  "  cab,  sir  ?"  "  cab,  sir  ?"  as  the  foot-passengers 
hurry  by.  And  again,  both  drivers  and  horses  are  quietly 
dozing  in  the  sun,  with  that  patient  resignation  which  is  only 
seen  in  perfection  among  hackney  "cattle." 

Now  we  ramble  down  Regent  street,  the  finest  street  in 
London,  and  perhaps  in  the  world.  Aristocratic  carriages, 
with  their  powdered  coachmen  and  footmen,  are  standing  at 
the  door  of  almost  all  the  splendid  shops  that  line  the  way. 
We  drive  through  Trafalgar  square,  crowded  with  monuments 
and  fine  buildings,  cross  the  Westminster  bridge,  and  so  back 
to  the  bank  over  the  London  bridge.  We  then  went  up  the 
Strand  into  Piccadilly  to  the  Park. 

In  the  number  and  magnificence  of  London's  public  build- 
ings, I  was  greatly  disappointed.  The  Government  offices, 
with  the  exception  of  Somerset  House,  are  certainly  very  in- 
ferior in  beauty  and  elegance  to  our  own  at  Washington.  Its 
churches,  leaving  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, are  not  so  splendid  as  Trinity  and  Grace  Church  in  New 
York.  And  the  style  of  the  palaces  of  the  nobles  and  even 
the  Queen  correspond  but  poorly  with  the  magnificence  of 
their  incomes.  In  my  extensive  imaginings  at  home,  I  had 
supposed  that  there  was  little  in  common  between  a  palace 
and  a  house^  except  the  windows  and  chimneys,  and  that  even 
they  were  of  a  different  pattern.  But  I  find  that  very  many 
private  residences  in  the  different  Eastern  cities,  and  several 
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in  Louisville,  would  bear  very  favorable  comparison  with  the 
palaces  of  Lords  and  Dukes  here.  The  great  difference  is, 
that,  here  whole  squares  and  streets  are  entirely  composed  of 
the  mansions  of  the  nobility,  which  gives  them  a  very  hand- 
some appearance.  But  when  you  see  one  you  have  seen  all. 
They  are  all  built  of  pale  yellow  stone,  or  are  plastered  and 
painted  to  imitate  it.  They  all  have  small  porticos  in  front, 
and  dark  green  doors.  The  squares,  planted  with  shrubbery, 
laid  out  in  walks,  and  surrounded  by  iron  railing,  are  very 
like  those  in  New-York,  except  that  these  are  closed  to  the 
public,  and  are  only  entered  by  persons  living  in  the  square 
who  have  a  pass-key.  The  English  are  such  slaves  to  public 
opinion — are  so  fearful  of  doing  something  not  sanctioned  by 
former  examples,  or  prescribed  by  the  prevailing  fashion,  that 
they  have  adopted  the  same  style  of  dress,  of  equipage,  and 
even  of  architecture.  And  the  consequence  is,  that  both  their 
costumes  and  their  houses  bear  as  near  a  resemblance  to  each 
other  as  so  many  black-eyed  peas. 

The  Strand,  Oxford,  and  Piccadilly,  are  the  great  tho- 
roughfares of  London,  though  they  are  not  so  wide  nearly  as 
our  Main  street.  From  these,  thousands  of  other  smaller 
streets,  places,  and  alleys  branch.  Some  of  them  only  wide 
enough  for  two  vehicles  to  pass  each  other,  with  side-walks  to 
accommodate  but  two.  Others  are  wholly  filled  by  one  wagon, 
whilst  there  are  alleys  with  only  a  narrow  foot-path,  but  they 
are  all  thickly  lined  with  houses  on  each  side. 

When  excitements  pall — when  even  "  pleasures  cease  to 
please" — when  the  world  seems  but  one  huge  pool  of  satiety, 
in  which  men  flounder  and  struggle,  a  new  enjoyment  deserves 
more  than  the  passing  notice  bestowed  on  common-place  oc- 
currences. 

My  sensations  in  first  gazing  on  St.  Paul's  church  were 
wholly  new.  I  was  surprised,  delighted,  amazed  beyond  words 
whilst  standing  before  this  magnificent  triumph  of  architec- 
tive  genius.  Its  elegant  Corinthian  portico,  its  graceful  towers, 
and  the  statues  which  adorn  its  front  are  both  bleached,  and, 
in  places,  blackened  by  time,  and  do  but  borrow  new  charms 
from  antiquity  ;  whilst  its  immense  dome  looms  far  above  the 
surrounding  towers,  raising  to  heaven  the  gilt  cross,  thirty 
feet  high,  glistening  in  the  sunbeams.  But  how  poor  an  idea 
does  the  best  description  give  of  such  a  work.  Upon  entering 
the  church  my  delight  only  grew  with  my  wonder.  As  all 
other  buildings  I  had  previously  seen  failed  to  impress  me  so 
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deeply,  I  had  imagined  that  architecture  was  wanting  in  the 
influence  which  her  sister  arts  possessed  for  me.  And  it  was 
only  whilst  standing  upon  the  mosaic  floor  of  St.  Paul's,  be- 
neath the  vast  rotunda,  four  hundred  feet  high,  and  whilst 
gazing  around  upon  the  lofty  arches,  supported  by  graceful 
groups  of  pillars,  and  upon  the  recesses  filled  with  the  tombs 
of  heroes,  that  I  could  realize  the  magic  power  of  architecture 
in  the  hands  of  genius. 

St.  Paul's,  we  are  told,  occupies  the  site  of  a  Christian 
church  built  by  the  Saxons,  in  the  year  610,  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  an  ancient  temple  to  Diana  ;  so  that  for  ages  the 
ground  has  been  sacred  to  the  eyes  of  both  Christians  and 
Pagans.  Nine  years  after  the  great  fire  in  London,  the  corner 
stone  of  St.  Paul's  was  laid  in  1675,  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
to  whom  the  fire  gave  such  ample  opportunities  of  beautifying 
the  city.  The  body  of  the  church  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
and  over  the  space  where  the  lines  of  the  figure  intersect  each 
other,  rises  the  dome — so  vast — so  imposing. 

The  whole  length  of  St.  Paul's,  said  to  be  the  largest  Pro- 
testant church  in  the  world,  is  five  hundred  and  ten  feet.  It 
has  three  entrances  ;  those  at  the  two  short  ends  of  the  cross 
are  circular,  and  supported  by  columns  like  the  grand  front, 
at  each  corner  of  which  are  the  bell-towers.  Running  entire- 
ly around  the  church  are  lines  of  the  most  beautiful  sculpture. 

I  have  already  attempted  to  give  the  general  impression 
of  the  interior,  and  shall  not  give  any  particular  description. 
The  floor  is  composed  of  squares  of  white  and  black  marble, 
and  under  the  dome  these  are  so  arranged  as  to  represent  the 
mariner's  compass.  The  paintings  in  the  dome  are  by  Sir 
John  Thornhill,  but  are  now  much  discolored  and  defaced  by 
damps  and  time.  The  choir  presents  a  very  imposing  appear- 
ance ;  the  bishop's  throne,  the  stalls,  the  organ-case,  and  the 
galleries  are  of  oak,  most  beautifully  and  elaborately  carved 
by  the  celerated  Grinlin  Gibbons.  The  organ  is  very  fine. 
The  tombs  which  have  been  erected  in  the  various  recesses,  to 
many  of  England's  most  distinguished  captains  by  land  and 
sea,  and  to  some  of  her  scholars,  among  whom  is  Dr.  Johnson, 
are  splendid  beyond  description,  being  erected  by  the  best 
sculptors.  Taste,  wealth,  and  genius  have  combined  their 
powers  to  raise  suitable  memorials  of  deeds,  that  every  Eng- 
lishman loves  to  cherish.  Here  rest  some  of  Britain's  bravest 
generals,  and  here,  too,  sleeps  the  immortal  Nelson  among  the 
great  companions  of  his  deeds,  who  have  so  largely  contributed 
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to  glory  on  the  ocean.  But  those  dreams  of  supremacy  are 
fading  since  young  America,  during  the  last  war,  taught  Eng- 
land, in  almost  every  naval  engagement,  to  dread  the  rising 
power  of  the  stars  and  stripes. 

I  am  reluctant  to  close  my  letter.  I  would  fain  linger 
here,  as  I  did  in  the  sacred  stillness  of  St.  Paul's,  and  strive 
to  cull  words  which  might,  perchance,  convey  to  you  some  of 
that  pleasure  I  experienced  myself  But  'tis  vain  ;  I  feel  how 
useless  is  the  effort,  and  give  it  over.  M. 


LETTER  L. 

London,  1849. 

Upon  entering  Westminster  Abbey,  I  experienced  feelings 
of  awe,  which  even  St.  Paul's  failed  to  inspire.  I  was  gazing 
upon  a  venerable,  but  a  grand  and  beautiful  relic  of  antiquity. 
It  was  the  work  of  other  days.  Its  gloomy  grandeur  spoke  of 
the  past,  and  'twas  a  language  I  delight  to  hear.  Youth  ordi- 
narily clings  with  fond  tenacity  to  the  present,  or  revels  in  the 
hoped-for  delights  of  the  future ;  but  for  me  there  is  a  melan- 
choly pleasure  in  lingering  among  the  dim  shadows  of  the  past. 
Those  lofty  Gothic  arches,  those  time-honored  walls  now  crum- 
bling with  decay,  and  those  elegant  chapels  crowded  with  mon- 
uments, were  all  there  to  show  how  much  a  half-barbarous  age 
surpassed  the  moderns  in  architecture. 

Westminster,  apart  from  our  admiration  of  its  hoary  beau- 
ty, is  full  of  interest — is  rich  in  association.  In  its  fine  old 
chapels,  the  lover  of  history  may  linger  for  hours  among  the 
tombs  of  England's  ancient  kings,  the  story  of  whose  deeds  is 
the  history  of  the  country.  In  the  poet's  corner,  the  admirer 
of  genius  finds  recorded  some  of  the  brightest  names  that  have 
gemmed  English  literature,  and  in  the  opposite  corner,  the 
hero-worshipper  may  recall  the  brilliant  careers  of  England's 
greatest  commanders,  whilst  admiring  the  magnificent  monu- 
ments which  a  grateful  country  has  erected  to  their  memory. 

Westminster  is  a  spot  peculiarly  dear  to  an  American.  For 
here  "  the  shepherd's  crook  is  laid  beside  the  sceptre."  Here 
the  untitled  dust  of  genius  is  mingled  with  that  of  kings;  and 
the  poet,  and  the  statesman,  and  the  soldier  sleep  their  long 
sleep  among  the  gorgeous  tombs  of  their  sovereigns.  'Tis  a  si- 
lent but  beautiful  commentary  upon  the  power  of  genius,  that, 
in  a  land  where  rank  and  birth  are  so  highly  prized,  where  pride 
of  ancestry  is  so  unbending,  it  can  raise  its  possessor  from  ob- 
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scurity  to  be  the  companion  and  adviser  of  kings  whilst  living, 
and  their  neighbor  when  dead.  What  nobler  incentive  can  be 
offered  to  youthful  ambition  than  the  hope  that  the  coming 
generations  of  distant  ages  may  find  his  name  recorded  among 
the  illustrious  dead  of  his  country  ! 

Little  did  poor  Byron  think,  when,  in  scoffing  at  human 
greatness,  he  enumerated  among  its  rewards  a  marble  bust  and 
a  place  in  Westminster  Abbey  after  death,  that  this  ordinary 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  distinguished  Englishmen  would  be 
denied  to  him.  Yes!  the  remains  of  Lord  Byron  were  re- 
fused a  resting-place  both  here  and  at  St  Paul's  !  But,  thank 
Heaven,  that  proud  heart  which  had  suffered  so  many  mortifica- 
tions, even  in  his  triumphs,  was  saved  this  last  bitter  evidence 
of  his  country's  injustice.  Death,  that  should  have  disarmed 
their  hatred,  had  deprived  his  sensitive  soul  of  the  power  of 
feeling;  he  felt  not  the  wounds  that  were  aimed  at  his  fame; 
he  was  beyond  the  petty  jealousy  of  rivals,  and  the  unmanly 
revenge  of  foes. 

The  refusal  of  a  place  in  the  Poet's  corner  for  the  body  of 
Byron  was  a  dastardly  deed.  I  care  not  what  he  had  writ- 
ten— I  care  not  what  opinions  he  had  expressed.  Childe  Har- 
old should  have  redeemed  the  rest.  That  one  poem  has  con- 
ferred more  nobility,  more  renown,  upon  the  name  of  Byron 
than  could  the  descent  from  a  hundred  kings.  Englishmen 
should  have  gloried  in  exalting  his  name.  They  should  have 
placed  side  by  side  the  monuments  of  Shakspeare  and  Byron, 
and  twined  together  their  names  as  the  twin  giants  in  Eng- 
lish poetry.  But  alas  !  the  malice  that  marked  the  unnatural 
warfare  waged  against  him  during  life,  by  his  countrymen,  pur- 
sued him  after  death.  And  in  the  Poet's  corner,  where  so 
many  names  that  would  pale  before  the  lustre  of  his  have  been 
recorded,  we  look  in  vain  for  the  name  of  Byron. 

In  musing  among  the  tombs  in  both  chapels,  I  could  but 
be  reminded  of  the  emptiness  of  human  power.  These  dead 
kings  and  nobles,  by  .whose  monuments  I  was  surrounded, 
when  clothed  in  other  days  in  all  the  attributes  of  greatness — 
when,  surrounded  by  sycophants  and  followed  by  flatterers, 
they  imagined  themselves  indissoluble  portions  of  Britain's 
greatness — little  dreamed  how  easily  and  how  well  their 
places  could  be  filled.  Other  kings  have  reigned,  other  nobles 
have  been  applauded,  Britain  has  grown  in  glory.  Her  wealth 
has  been  augmented  and  her  power  increased,  but  their  dust 
would  now  moulder  in  obscurity,  and  their  very  names  be  for- 
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gotten,  but  for  the  works  of  the  humble  sculptor  or  the  poor 
historian,  whom  perhaps  they  had  condescendingly  patronized. 
Death,  the  leveller,  reverses  their  positions.  In  life  the 
sculptor  and  historian  depend  for  honors,  and  often  for  bread, 
upon  the  king,  but  after  death,  the  king  looks  to  them  for  im- 
mortality. They  mete  out  the  rewards  of  heroic  actions  and 
chivalric  deeds — they  give  immortality  to  heroes  who  deserve 
to  live  ; — for  their  favor,  statesmen  labor  and  soldiers  contend  : 
'tis  the  hope  of  their  recorded  approval  makes  other  men 
great.  Honorable  as  it  is  to  win  a  name  which  sculptors  will 
be  proud  to  carve — which  poets  will  delight  to  celebrate  and 
historians  to  record — what  is  this  distinction  compared  with 
the  undying  memorial  genius  leaves  of  itself  in  its  own  works  ! 
As  preservers  of  Shakspeare's  fame,  what  would  be  the  epi- 
taphs by  all  the  poets  since  his  own  time — what  would  be  the 
eulogies  of  the  most  eloquent  historians,  and  monuments  by 
the  greatest  sculptors,  compared  with  his  own  plays?  Or 
what  honor  could  a  place  in  Westminster  Abbey  confer  upon 
a  name  that  Cbilde  Harold  had  immortalized? 

In  reading  the  epitaphs  in  the  Poet's  corner,  I  could  but 
remember  how  prone  the  world  is  to  discover  that  a  man  pos- 
sesses extraordinary  merit  immediately  after  it  is  too  late  for 
the  discovery  to  do  the  distinguished  individual  the  slightest 
good.  A  discriminating  public  will  reward  a  poet  after  he  is 
dead,  by  hiding  his  bones  under  a  gorgeous  tomb,  among  those 
of  a  long  line  of  sovereigns,  while  the  poor  devil  would  have 
been  grateful  whilst  he  was  alive  for  a  few  smoked  herrings  or 
a  loaf  of  bread.  He  is  allowed  to  live  in  misery  and  want, 
unnoticed  and  unread,  to  receive  his  fine  marble  tribute  when 
it  comes  too  late  to  cheer  his  poverty  or  sweeten  his  toil.  It 
would  be  but  a  poor  return  for  a  life  of  privation  and  toil  to 
have  a  monument  erected  to  a  man's  memory,  even  if  he  were 
conscious  of  the  honor  of  resting  in  Westminster :  for  I 
imagine  it  does  not  materially  afi'ect  his  position  in  the  other 
world  whether  he  be  buried  in  the  Abbey  or  in  Potter's  Field. 
Such  earthly  vanity  as  the  approbation  of  his  fellow- worms 
would  not  surely  very  much  disturb  his  equanimity  if  in 
heaven ;  and  I  am  very  certain  that  his  sufferings  in  the 
other  place  would  not  be  much  alleviated  by  the  distinction 
arising  from  so  tardy  an  honor.  But  so  it  is.  What  we  call 
charity  but  too  often  scatters  its  favors  where  they  fall  un- 
headed,  for  really  to  wafit  is  to  be  unworthy.  And  the  world 
delights  to  honor  the  dead — for  nobody  then  incurs  the  danger 
of  exalting  a  rival.  M. 
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LETTER  LI. 

London,  1849, 
We  are  informed  that  the  founding  of  an  abbey  on  Thor- 
ney  Island,  where  that  of  Westminster  now  stands^  is  shrouded 
in  mystery.  Nor  is  the  time  of  its  dedication  less  obscure. 
A  legend,  which  historians  have  agreed  to  confirm,  ascribes  to 
Sebert,  a  king  of  the  East  Saxons,  the  honor  of  conducting 
the  work  of  the  first  abbey.  But,  after  the  death  of  this  pious 
prince,  his  sons,  relapsing  into  Paganism,  totally  deserted  the 
church  which  their  father  had  built,  and  left  it  exposed  to  the 
sacrilegious  fury  of  the  times.  Edward  the  Confessor  cleared 
away  the  ruins  of  the  former  building  and  erected  upon  its 
site  a  most  magnificent  structure  for  that  age.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century,  Henry  III.  pulled  down  this  church,  and  not 
only  enlarged  the  plan  of  this  ancient  abbey,  but  added  a  cha- 
pel, which  he  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  church 
was  enlarged  by  Henry's  son,  Edward  I.,  and  by  difi*erent 
kings,  till  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  who  built,  as  a  burying- 
place  for  himself,  the  magnificent  chapel  now  known  by  his 
name.  Until  the  time  of  William  and  Mary,  the  church  was 
much  neglected,  but,  during  their  reign.  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
was  employed  to  decorate  it  and  repair,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
ravages  made  upon  its  beauties  by  the  robberies  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  by  the  unhappy  civil  commotions  during  which 
Cromwell's  troopers  were  quartered  in  the  church.  Various 
portions  of  the  building  have  since  that  time  been  restored. 

The  form  of  the  Abbey,  like  that  of  St.  Paul's,  is  a  long 
cross,  a  model  for  building  cathedrals  borrowed  from  the  one 
erected  by  Edward  the  Confessor.  And  it  also  has  three  en- 
trances, like  St.  Paul's.  The  extreme  length  of  the  church 
within  the  walls,  inclusive  of  Henry  VII.'s  chapel,  is  five 
hundred  and  thirty  feet.  The  length  of  both  transepts,  in- 
cluding the  choir,  is  two  hundred  and  three  feet.  The 
height  of  the  front  towers  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet. 

The  chapel  of  St.  Edward  is  the  oldest  and  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  Abbey.  It  contains,  besides  the  monuments  of 
other  kings,  those  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  founder  of  the 
Abbey,  and  of  Henry  III.,  who  altered  and  enlarged  it  into  its 
present  form,  and  of  three  of  England's  greatest  conquerors. 
Its  present  desolation  and  half  ruinous  condition  strangely 
contrasts  with  its  former  magnificence,  when  the  shrine  of  the 
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kingly  saint  was  enriched  by  rare  jewels  and  costly  images. 
The  value  of  these  jewels,  even  in  the  time  of  Henry  III., 
amounted  to  some  thirteen  thousand  dollars,  for  which  sum 
they  were  pledged  to  foreigners  by  him,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  he  "being necessitated  on  account 
of  heavy  emergencies."  The  tomb  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
which  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  chapel,  was  once  the  pride 
and  glory  of  England,  but  it  has  been  robbed  of  its  beauties 
by  devotees,  eager  to  possess  some  memento  of  the  tomb  of 
the  man  who  combined  the  somewhat  incongruous  qualities  of 
king  and  saint.  It  was  built  by  Henry  III.  about  the  year 
1269,  and  the  body  of  the  Confessor  was  removed  here  with 
great  pomp  upon  the  shoulders  of  Henry  and  his  brother, 
Richard,  King  of  the  Romans. 

The  tomb  of  Henry  himself  is  in  better  preservation.  It 
is  surmounted  by  the  king's  effigy  in  brass,  and  composed  of 
polished  porphyry,  with  mosaic  work  of  gold  and  scarlet,  and 
glittering  stones,  said  to  have  been  brought  from  beyond  the 
seas  by  his  heroic  son,  Edward,  especially  to  adorn  the  sepul- 
chre of  his  father.  He  was  buried  by  the  Knights  Templars, 
of  whose  order  his  father  was  the  founder,  with  such  splendor, 
that  he  was  said  to  have  made  a  much  more  magnificent  figure 
when  dead  than  he  had  ever  done  while  living. 

The  tomb  of  his  son  Edward  the  First,  surnamed  Long- 
shanks,  is  of  plain  gray  marble,  without  effigy  or  decoration. 
And  this  solid  marl)le  tomb  better  tells  the  story  of  the  bold 
crusader,  and  the  conqueror  of  John  Baliol  of  Scotland,  than 
could  have  done  the  gorgeous  ornaments  which  deck  the  tombs 
of  others. 

The  bronze  effigy  of  Edward  the  Third  lies  upon  a  marble 
table,  surrounded  by  statues  of  his  children,  and  covered  by  a 
Gothic  canopy. 

Near  him  lies  the  headless  trunk  of  the  effigy  of  Henry  the 
Fifth.  It  is  of  oak,  and  was  originally  decorated  with  silver — 
with  the  head  also  of  silver — but  was  stripped  during  the 
general  pillage  of  the  monasteries  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth.  In  gazing  upon  these  last  three  tombs,  the  splendid 
conquest  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  the  glories  of  Cressy  and 
Agincourt,  rose  vividly  before  me;  and  I  thought  if  any  thing 
could  reconcile  me  to  being  an  Englishman,  it  would  be  the 
pride  of  claiming  such  heroes  as  countrymen. 

Within  the  chapel  are  also  placed  the  tombs  of  the  heroic 
queens  of  the  two  JSdwards — Eleanor,  who  sucked  the  poison 
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from  her  husband's  wound  in  Palestine,  and  Philippa,  who 
quelled  an  insurrection  of  the  Scots  during  the  absence  of  her 
husband.  This  portion  of  the  church  was  built  by  Henry 
the  Third,  about  the  year  1245. 

The  chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh  is  the  most  extensive 
and  most  magnificent  in  the  Abbey.  The  exquisite  carving 
in  stone  of  the  lofty  arched  ceiling,  remains  unaltered  in  a 
singular  state  of  preservation.  Rich  carving,  and  the  statues 
of  saints  and  apostles  adorn  its  gray  walls,  and  splendid  tombs 
are  scattered  over  its  floor.  Here  were  installed  with  great 
ceremony  the  knights  of  the  most  honorable  Order  of  the 
Bath,  which  order  was  revived  by  George  the  First  in  1725. 
In  their  stalls  are  brass  plates  of  their  arms,  and  above  hang 
their  banners,  swords,  and  helmets. 

The  most  prominent  tomb  is  that  of  King  Henry  the 
Seventh,  and  his  queen,  Elizabeth.  It  is  surrounded  bj  a  cu- 
rious chantry  of  brass,  beautifully  executed  and  ornamented 
with  bronze  statues  of  different  saints.  Within  are  the  effi- 
gies of  the  royal  pair,  lying  close  together  in  their  robes  of 
state,  upon  a  slab  of  black  marble,  the  head  of  which  is  sup- 
ported by  a  red  dragon  ;  the  sides  of  the  tomb  are  ornamented 
with  carved  representations  of  different  holy  personages. 

In  another  portion  of  this  chapel  is  the  splendid  and  pic- 
turesque tomb  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  erected  to  her  memory 
by  her  son  James  the  First,  after  his  accession  to  the  Eng- 
lish throne.  It  is  composed  of  marble  of  different  colors, 
which  makes  it  appropriately  emblematical  of  her  checkered 
and  eventful  life.  A  white  effigy  of  alabaster  but  poorly  re- 
presents the  exquisite  beauty  which  Mary  possessed  in  so  emi- 
nent a  degree.  How  omnipotent  is  the  influence  of  beauty  in 
misfortune  !  Who,  whilst  standing  by  this  tomb,  can  recall 
the  melancholy  story  of  Mary's  life,  and  not  feel  melted  in 
pity  for  her  misfortunes,  though  she  herself  was  in  a  great 
measure  the  author  of  them  ?  In  reading  the  history  of  the 
rival  queens  of  England  and  Scotland,  whose  sympathies  are 
not  all  with  the  lovely  Mary,  though  she  was,  at  best,  weak  and 
imprudent,  if  not  guilty?  Under  the  strong  mind  and  manly 
firmness  of  Elizabeth,  England  attained  a  degree  of  glory  and 
power  that  she  had  never  known  before ;  and  though  she  was 
weak  and  vain  as  a  woman,  she  never  allowed  her  personal 
preferences  to  interfere  with  her  duties  as  a  queen  in  the  se- 
lection of  her  ministers  and  the  government  of  her  empire. 
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But  she  was  guilty  of  an  unforgivable  sin  in  a  woman — that 
of  being  ugly. 

Yet  much  as  Elizabeth's  administration  is  to  be  admired, 
her  tyrannical  course  towards  the  unfortunate  Mary  should 
be  condemned  and  execrated  by  every  liberal  mind.  She  vio- 
lated the  sacred  rites  of  hospitality  in  taking  her  prisoner. 
She  violated  the  laws  of  nations  in  unjustly  retaining  the  so- 
vereign of  another  country.  And  she  violated  the  laws  of  God 
himself  in  beheading  her  unhappy  rival  without  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  her  guilt.  And  why  did  she  do  so?  Because  Mary 
had  the  misfortune — which  amounts  in  an  ugly  woman's  eyes 
to  a  crime — of  being  good-looking 

In  a  third  division  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel  is  ano- 
ther tomb  erected  to  Elizabeth,  also  by  James  the  First,  ex- 
actly similar  to  that  of  Mary.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  better 
evidence  of  the  pusillanimous  nature  of  this  prince  could  be 
reqired  than  his  considering  the  murderess  of  his  mother 
worthy  of  the  same  evidence  of  respect  which  he  had  tardily 
paid  to  the  mother  herself  One  gave  him  birth  ;  the  other, 
after  beheading  his  mother,  gave  him  a  crown,  because  she 
could  not  well  avoid  it ;  and  the  magnanimous  son  is  equally 
grateful  to  both.  The  whole  world,  it  appears  to  me,  ought  to 
be  but  a  poor  exchange  for  a  mother's  life.  Another  remark- 
able thing  in  counection  with  this  tomb  is,  that  Elizabeth  and 
her  sister  Mary  lie  buried  in  the  same  vault  under  it.  How 
strange  !  that  these  two  sisters,  after  hating  each  other  most 
cordially  during  their  lives,  should  at  last  occupy  the  same 
grave.  If  I  were  a  believer  in  ghosts,  this  would  convince  me 
of  their  imaginary  existence  ;  for  if  any  thing  could  make  the 
spirit  of  the  proud  Elizabeth  walk,  it  would  be  this  close  prox- 
imity of  her  unjust  and  cruel  sister. 

There  are  nine  chapels  in  the  church,  all  crowded  with  the 
tombs  of  kings  and  nobles,  down  to  the  time  of  George  the 
Second,  when  Westminster  was  exchanged  for  Windsor  Cas- 
tle as  a  royal  burying  place.  The  same  style  of  ornament  is 
observable  in  all.  The  tombs  are  usually  surmounted  by  effi- 
gies in  alabaster,  originally  colored  to  represent  the  rich  robes 
of  state  worn  by  the  persons  in  life  ;  but  the  damps  of  time 
have  long  since  reduced  them  to  the  same  sombre  brown,  and 
not  a  remnant  of  their  once  gay  attire  is  now  observable. 

Several  kings,  among  whom  is  Charles  the  Second,  are  bu- 
ried here,  without  a  stone  or  a  monument  to  mark  their  rest- 
ing place.     Whilst  standing  upon  the  grave  of  the  merry 
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monarch,  I  could  but  reflect  how  fleeting  is  the  impression 
made  upon  his  associates  by  the  mere  gayety  and  agreeability 
of  a  heartless  companion.  For,  out  of  all  the  mistresses  and 
favorites  whose  fortunes  he  made,  at  the  expense  of  his  coun- 
try's prosperity  and  his  own  honor,  there  was  not  one  who  en- 
tertained respect  enough  for  the  memory  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond, .to  hide  his  bones  with  a  monument. 

The  original  doomsday  book  is  also  to  be  seen  here,  as 
perfect  as  when  it  was  compiled,  some  nine  hundred  years  ago, 
for  William  the  Conqueror.  But  I  fear  I  have  wearied  the 
patience  of  yourself  and  readers  by  dwelling  so  long  and 
so  often  upon  the  Abbey.  Yet  I  have  judged  you  by  myself, 
and  supposed  that  what  was  so  intensely  interesting  to  myself 
could  not  fail  to  possess  some  interest  for  you.  M. 


LETTER  LII. 

London,  1849. 

Many  men  are  buried  in  Westminster  for  their  glorious 
deeds,  many  for  their  brilliant  works,  and  a  greater  number 
still  for  their  noble  birth.  How  few,  alas,  have  a  resting  place 
here  on  account  of  their  virtues  ! 

It  is  a  melancholy  and  frightful  sign  of  human  frailty, 
that  eminent  qualities  of  head  and  heart  should  so  rarely  be 
combined.  And  in  tracking  the  course  of  genius  through 
every  age,  how  startling  is  the  contrast  between  its  mental  and 
moral  attributes  !  But  why  should  this  be  so  ?  Is  it  that 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  mind  chokes  and  overshadows  the 
more  sensitive  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  leaves  no  room  for 
their  expansion  ?  Is  it  that  the  self-confidence,  which  is  the 
soul  of  success — that  the  iron  firmness,  which  ever  accompa- 
nies true  greatness,  crushes  the  softer  portions  of  man's  na- 
ture— weans  his  heart  from  endearing  ties  with  his  fellow-men, 
and  makes  an  idol  of  selfl  Or  is  it  that  a  just  Providence 
metes  out  with  an  impartial  hand  its  blessings,  dividing  the 
charms  of  mind,  of  heart,  and  of  person  among  the  many,  not 
concentrating  them  all  in  one  ? 

There  are  certain  poetic  vagaries,  refined  dissipations,  and 
elegant  vices,  that  genius  has  so  ennobled,  so  identified  with 
itself,  that  even  the  most  puritanic  have  often  been  induced 
to  regard  them  rather  as  the  amiable  weaknesses  of  great  minds, 
than  as  faults.      Indeed,  it  seems  difificult  for  most  people  to 
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imagine  the  existence  of  genius  without  strong  passions,  or  to 
conceive  of  great  success  without  their  free  indulgence.  And  so 
far  from  virtues  commanding  that  respect  with  which  even  the 
worldly  should  regard  it,  it  is  but  too  frequently  the  case  in  those 
upper  regions  of  fashion,  in  which  little  greatness  delights  to  soar, 
that  goodness  and  dulness  are  regarded  as  synonymous  terms. 
The  ''  drummers"  of  pretended  greatness,  and  "  whippers-in  " 
for  men  of  "  reputed"  reputation,  together  with  the  "  pack" 
who  usually  follow  them,  are  prone  to  pronounce  mere 
virtue  a  negative  quality,  and  to  declare  that  men  are  posi- 
tively good^  because  they  have  no  better  sense.  When  such 
are  the  opinions  of  those  for  whose  approbation  even  real 
greatness  is  too  often  weak  enough  to  strive,  T  think  poets 
may  be  forgiven  for  indulging  more  deeply  in  pleasure  than 
is  altogether  proper  for  their  health  and  morals.  But  'tis  a 
disenchanting  fact  that  these  fascinating  personages  are  often 
guilty  of  the  most  unpoetical  vices. 

I  have  selected  the  poets  as  an  example  to  prove  my  first 
position,  that  great  excellence  of  mind  and  heart  is  rarely  com- 
bined, merely  because  I  consider  poetry  the  proper  element 
of  the  highest  order  of  genius.  Poets  may  gallantly  declare 
that  love  is  the  Promethean  fire  filched  from  heaven,  but  sure- 
ly poetry  itself  is  the  glorious  gift  to  men  for  which  Prome- 
theus sufixsred.  For  love  is  but  instinct  till  poetr}^  breathes 
into  it  a  soul.  'Tis  poetry  that  gives  to  the  river  a  language, 
that  lends  the  rustling  leaves  a  voice,  and  the  brook  a  laugh. 
'Tis  poetry  that  clothes  the  valley  in  smiles,  and  gives  to  the 
mountain  its  frowns  ;  for  great  nature  herself,  with  all  her 
beauteous  charms,  is  dull  till  poetry  teaches  her  to  speak. 
Without  poetry  these  mortal  clods  of  ours  would  scarcely  be 
worth  inhabiting,  and  heaven  itself  would  lose  half  its  glories. 

I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  poets  of  England,  and  will 
commence  with  great  human  nature's  favorite  pupil,  Shak- 
speare.  Though  he  read  alike  the  heart  of  the  monarch  and 
the  peasant — though  he  portrayed  with  equal  ease  the  as- 
pirations of  the  hero  and  the  wiles  of  the  villain — though  all 
the  strong  feelings  of  the  human  heart  were  to  him  slaves,  with 
which  he  could  at  pleasure  command  the  respect,  excite  the  sym- 
pathy, or  arouse  the  hatred  of  his  readers,  yet  'tis  a  lamen- 
table fact,  with  which  all  are  acquainted,  that  in  his 
youth  he  was  much  troubled  with  a  surreptitious  love  for 
fresh  venison. 

Milton,  too,  whose  blindness  to  the  outward  world  seemed 
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but  to  open  wider  realms  of  imagination  to  his  soul,  after  ably 
attacking  the  course  of  his  sovereign,  after  being  the  stanch 
defender  of  freedom,  and  the  bold  upholder  of  the  people's 
right,  meanly  condescended,  for  office^  to  flatter  the  usurper, 
Cromwell,  and  to  justify  his  violations  of  his  country's  con- 
stitution ;  and  when,  at  the  restoration,  he  lost  his  employ- 
ment and  retired  into  the  bosom  of  his  family,  he  there  exer- 
cised that  tyranny  which  he  had  so  justly  condemned  in  his 
King.  Harshly  refusing  to  permit  his  daughters  to  marry, 
be  kept  them  in  abject  dependence  upon  him,  and  compelled 
them  for  hours  every  day  to  read  to  him  in  different  langua- 
ges, not  one  word  of  which  they  understood.  It  appears  to 
me  that  if  he  had  studied  in  the  schools  of  some  of  his 
familiars,  the  demons,  he  could  not  have  devised  a  greater 
punishment  for  females  than  thus  debarring  them  from  all 
hopes  of  matrimony,  and  keeping  their  curiosity  painfully 
excited  by  the  mysteries  of  books  which  they  could  not  com- 
prehend. Tantalus  positively  occupied  a  luxurious  position 
compared  with  these  unfortunate  damsels. 

Dryden  was  not  less  a  philosopher  than  a  poet.  He 
entertained  a  very  proper  appreciation  of  fame,  but  like  a 
man  of  the  world  he  regarded  reputation  as  a  burden  heavier 
than  that  of  Atlas,  unless  a  man  possessed  money  to  sustain 
it.  And,  in  order  to  obtain  this  necessary  ingredient  in  all 
human  happiness,  he  was  profuse  in  his  flatteries  alike  of 
King  and  Protector,  of  noble  and  commoner,  and  appeared  to 
feel  no  shame  at  the  sudden  changes  in  his  sentiments.  He 
was  always  ready  to  dedicate  to  any  body  who  would  pay 
him — and  for  years  prostituted  his  muse  by  writing  plays  to 
gratify  the  depraved  taste  of  the  age.  Fame  to  him  was  very 
much  like  the  incense  arising  from  burnt  offerings,  a  very 
nice  comfortable  thing,  to  be  sure  ;  but  one  that  tickled  his 
appetite  for  the  more  substantial  portions  of  the  sacrifice.  I 
do  not  blame  him  so  much  as  a  man  for  preferring  the  kids 
and  lambs  to  their  fumes;  but  as  2b poet  I  think  he  was  guilty 
of  a  most  egregrious  fault  for  not  being  satisfied  with  the 
smoke.  It  is  certainly  a  very  gratifying  thing  to  have  one's 
name  reflected  in  the  midst  of  posterity  like  one's  image  in  a 
glass  ;  but  I  must  confess  that  I  agree  with  Dryden,  that  all 
Tnirrors  appear  much  more  attractive  when  set  in  a  heavy 
gilt  frame. 

Certainly  no  man  of  any  refinement  ever  lived,  with  so 
many  unpoetical  propensities   as   Alexander   Pope,  and   'tis 
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equally  true  that  very  few  are  entitled  to  a  higher  reputation 
as  a  poet.  I  can  readily  conceive  of  a  poet's  being  harsh, 
misanthropic,  and  even  treacherous,  when  love  is  in  the  case. 
With  a  little  effort  I  can  reconcile  myself  to  his  being  parsi- 
monious ;  for  a  poet,  like  other  folks,  must  be  fed.  But 
gluttony  and  poetry  form  an  anomaly,  somewhat  shocking  to 
a  sentimental  mind.  And  yet  'tis  a  notorious  fact  that  Pope, 
especially  when  dining  at  the  expense  of  his  friends,  would 
stuff  himself  till  he  was  ill.  He  lived  upon  other  people,  and 
subjected  all  who  were  rash  enough  to  call  him  friend,  to  the 
peevish  whims  and  eccentricities  of  his  nature.  He  could 
not  bear  a  rival,  and  most  unfeelingly  attacked  every  one  who 
was  guilty  of  the  crime  of  withdrawing  the  smallest  portion  of 
the  public  attention  from  himself  He  was  too  mean  to  buy 
paper,  and  used  waste  paper  in  the  composition  of  many  of 
his  best  works.  After  making  love  to  Lady  Mary  Montague 
for  years,  as  a  carpenter  would  dress  boards,  according  to 
rule  and  measurement,  he  at  last  became  jealous  of  her^ 
increasing  literary  fame,  and  was  as  bitter  and  unjust  in  his 
attacks  upon  her  as  he  had  formerly  been  ridiculous  and 
overstrained  in  his  expressions  of  admiration.  And  yet  this 
man  had  brilliantly  succeeded  in  translating  Homer's  Iliad, 
and  was  capable  of  expressing  all  that  passion  and  tenderness 
we  find  in  Eloise  and  Abelard.  How  differently  men  appear 
in  their  works  and  in  their  ordinary  associations  ! 

Addison  allowed  his  jealousy  as  an  author  to  interrupt 
his  friendship  as  a  man. 

Swift  was  coarse  and  vulgar,  and  parsimonious  to  positive 
meanness.  He  sacrificed  the  happiness  of  two  women  to  his 
vanity,  at  a  time  of  life  when  such  vanity  was  ridiculous,  as  it 
was  unpardonable,  and  barbarously  refused  to  see  Stella,  on  her 
death-bed,  though  she  prayed  he  would  grant  this  last  kind- 
ness in  return  for  all  she  had  suffered  for  his  sake. 

But  we  find  more  poetry  in  the  every-day  existence  of 
Byron  than  in  all  the  others  combined.  The  story  of  his  life 
was  romantic  as  his  wildest  poem.  ,  Mysterious,  reserved,  and 
melancholy,  he  seemed  to  live  in  a  world  of  his  own  creation, 
and  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  poetry.  Every  incident  of 
his  stormy  but  brilliant  career  but  served  to  heighten  that 
intense  interest  in  which  his  works  had  already  clothed  him. 
Byron's  moody  nature  made  it  a  luxury  to  be  miserable.  It 
was  his  delight  to  be  unhappy,  and  if  he  had  not  known  real 
sorrows,   he    would    have    imagined    them.      But    fate   was 
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severely  kind  in  bringing  upon  him  such  heavy  misfortunes 
as  made  his  gloomy  complainings  appear  natural,  and  excite 
the  sympathy  rather  than  the  sneers  of  the  world.  His 
ceaseless  melancholy,  without  some  real  cause,  would  have 
appeared  ridiculous  ;  but  as  it  was,  it  mingled  the  thrilling 
tenderness  of  pity  with  the  interest  and  admiration  with 
which  the  world  regarded  him. 

Byron,  of  all  the  modern  English  poets,  is  most  read  and 
best  understood.  Scott  delights  us  by  the  spirit  and  fire  of 
his  descriptions.  Keats  pleases  the  fancy  by  the  beauty  of 
his  imagery.  Coleridge  charms  the  ear  by  the  music  of  his 
numbers.  And  Shelley,  in  the  loftiness  and  purity  of  his 
conceptions  and  the  grandeur  of  his  style,  addresses  himself 
to  the  mind.  But  Byron,  in  the  language  of  the  passions, 
speaks  to  the  heart.  And,  though  'tis  gloomy,  beautiful,  and 
eloquent,  yet  it  is  a  language  that  all  can  understand.  He 
but  uttered  the  sentiments  of  real  feeling.  He  only  por- 
trayed the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  and,  as  ho  colored 
with  equal  truth  its  tenderness  and  its  frailty,  as  he  neither 
concealed  its  faults  nor  exaggerated  its  virtues,  it  was  a  pic- 
ture that  all  could  appreciate. 

Every  man  of  any  feeling,  in  reading  Byron,  must  meet 
with  hundreds  of  congenial  thoughts  and  emotions,  which 
himself  had  known,  but  lacked  the  genius  so  beautifully  to 
express.  'Tis  this  that  so  fascinates — 'tis  this  that  so  en- 
dears the  author  to  us,  and  charms  us  into  loving  his  very 
faults.  He,  too,  had  his  faults,  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
he  was  selfish,  that  he  allowed  his  vanity  to  betray  him  into 
revealing  secrets,  which,  as  they  were  not  wholly  his  own, 
should  have  been  sacred.  And,  though  he  had  been  prodigal 
of  all  a  man  holds  most  dear — though  he  had  recklessly 
sacrificed  fame,  fortune,  and  country,  and  seemed  to  place 
but  little  value  upon  life  itself,  he  ended  his  strange  career 
by  indulging  in  avarice,  that  unpoetical  vice,  which  he  himself 
has  designated  a  "good,  old,  gentlemanly"  one. 

And  yet,  in  defiance  of  these  melancholy  facts,  that 
instructive  adoration  of  genius,  great  in  all  countries,  but 
omnipotent  in  our  own,  because  we  are  permitted  to  acknow- 
ledge no  distinctions  of  birth  or  ancestry,  ever  prompts  us  to 
clothe  its  possessor  in  every  charm  of  mind,  heart,  and  person. 
It  is  as  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  poet's  haggling  about  the 
price  of  cabbage  or  counting  the  lumps  of  sugar  for  his  tea, 
^s  it  is  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  same  young  lady  who 
14 
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lately  fascinated  us  in  the  parlor,  fretting  in  her  dishabille 
over  the  misspent  labor  of  a  milliner,  or  greedily  devouring  a 
cold  chicken. 


LETTER  LIII. 

London,  1849. 

The  Tower  of  London  is  one  of  those  old  places,  about 
every  stone  of  which  cluster  the  historical  memories  of  the 
past,  to  lend  to  its  gloomy  walls  the  charms  of  association. 
It  is  not  less  intimately  connected  with  the  private  history  of 
the  kings  of  England  than  with  that  of  the  nation  at  large. 
Being  used  by  the  early  English  monarchs  both  as  a  residence 
and  a  prison,  it  was  the  seat  alike  of  their  pleasures  and  their 
cruelty  ;  and  as  the  scene  of  many  of  the  most  important  and 
bloodiest  events  in  English  history,  its  story  necessarily  in- 
volves that  of  the  whole  country.  Its  dry  moat  and  moulder- 
ing portcullis  remind  us  of  the  terrors  of  the  forest  laws,  by 
which  rich  and  populous  districts  were  changed  into  wastes, 
and  the  habitations  of  men  were  destroyed  that  beasts  might 
make  their  lairs.  Its  grated  windows  and  frowning  battle- 
ments tell  of  the  days  when  the  rights  of  property  were  dis- 
regarded, and  life  itself  was  held  by  the  frail  tenure  of  a 
tyrant's  will.  The  light  of  better  days  has  dawned  upon 
England  ;  but,  though  the  block  and  the  executioner  have 
passed  away,  the  grim  walls  of  the  Tower  still  remain,  to  tell 
more  eloquently  of  their  horrors  than  can  the  printed  page  of 
history. 

No  American  can  visit  the  Tower  without  having  all  the 
strong  sympathies  of  his  nature  stirred  within  him  ;  for  its 
rude  oak  floors  have  been  washed  by  the  tears  of  beauty  in 
distress,  its  massive  walls  have  echoed  the  sighs  of  themartjrs 
in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  its  dark  passages  have  resound- 
ed with  the  useless  wailings  of  the  unfortunate  victims  of  des- 
potism. If  the  walls  of  prisons  could  speak,  what  tales  of 
horror  could  they  all  unfold  ?  But  those  of  the  Tower  would 
report  no  mean  repinings  of  the  detected  thief ;  no  cowardly 
shrinkings  of  the  conscience-stricken  murderer  ;  no  appalling 
visions  or  frightful  ravings  of  the  condemned  criminal.  They 
would  reveal  the  secret  workings  of  noble  minds  under  mis- 
fortune— they  would  tell  of  heart-rending  scenes  of  parting 
from  those  loved  oneg,  who  will  bind  the  sternest  souls  tq 
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earth,  and  turn  the  most  pious  minds  from  heaven — they  would 
portray  the  agony  that  innocence  had  experienced  at  the 
thoughts  of  an  ignominious  death  ;  but  they  would  also  tell 
of  the  outward  calmness  with  which  real  magnanimity  can 
conceal  from  the  mob  its  secret  feelings,  and  of  that  heroic 
resolution  with  which  great  minds  can  curb  the  natural 
yearnings  of  the  soul,  and  resign  themselves  with  firmness  to 
any  fate.  The  fate  of  Sidney,  of  Raleigh,  and  Anne  Boleyn 
would  give  to  the  Tower  a  melancholy  interest,  even  if  hosts 
of  other  martyrs  to  royal  vengeance  had  never  experienced 
its  horrors. 

The  Tower  of  London  was  built,  as  every  body  knows,  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  very  greatly  enlarged  and  im- 
proved by  his  son  William  Rufus.  It  owes  many  of  its  most 
important  improvements  to  two  celebrated  churchmen — Thom- 
as a  Becket,  chancellor  to  Henry  II.,  and  Longchamp,  Bishop 
of  Ely,  who,  during  the  absence  of  Richard  I.  in  the  Holy  Land, 
inclosed  the  Tower  with  an  outward  wall  of  stone,  and  also  caus- 
ed a  deep  ditch,  connecting  with  the  river  Thames,  to  be  dug 
around  it.  Henry  III.  made  the  greatest  improvements  in  the 
Tower — he  strengthened  the  bulwarks,  and,  as  he  made  it  his 
chief  place  of  residence,  he  very  greatly  increased  the  internal 
comfort  and  beauty  of  the  palace. 

But  the  new  splendors,  which  it  assumed  as  a  favorite  resi- 
dence of  the  monarch,  only  threw  a  greater  gloom  by  contrast 
over  that  portion  devoted  to  the  confinement  of  state  prison- 
ers. The  final  improvements  of  any  importance  were  made 
by  Edward  I.,  during  whose  reign  the  Tower  was  used  chiefly 
as  a  state  prison.  At  the  great  battle  of  Dunbar,  Baliol, 
King  of  Scotland,  with  many  of  his  most  influential  nobility, 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  During 
this  reign  also,  the  Tower  witnessed  the  confinement  of  a 
much  more  illustrious  individual,  the  heroic  William  Wallace. 
Not  to  Scotland  alone  is  the  name  of  Wallace  dear  ; — not  by 
Scotchmen  only  is  his  fame  cherished.  But  in  every  land 
where  patriotism  warms  the  hearts  of  the  people — in  every 
country  where  freedom  has  struggled  or  liberty  prevailed,  the 
name  of  William  Wallace  has  been  enrolled  among  the  martyrs 
in  the  great  cause  of  human  rights.  Even  in  the  land  of  his 
murderer,  his  heroism  commands  respect,  and  his  patriotism 
elicits  admiration.  And  the  cruel  injustice  of  his  fate  has  left 
a  bloody  stain  upon  the  memory  of  one  of  England's  greatest 
conquerors. 
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During  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  who  inherited  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  throne  of  his  grandfather,  the  Tower 
was  once  more  crowded  with  noble  prisoners  of  war  by  his 
splendid  successes  in  France  and  Scotland  :  among  these 
were  David,  King  of  Scotland,  and  John,  King  of  France. 
During  the  succeeding  reigns,  the  Tower  continued  to  be  used 
as  a  .state  prison,  and  occasionally  as  the  residence  of  the 
sovereigns,  till  the  time  of  Henry  V.,  when  it  was  again 
filled  with  French  prisoners  of  distinction  by  the  hero  of 
Agincourt. 

From  this  time,  the  history  of  the  Tower  assumes  a  darker 
and  bloodier  hue.  Its  strong  bolts  were  no  longer  turned 
upon  foreign  enemies,  but  upon  native  subjects.  Suspicion, 
not  victory,  henceforth  filled  the  wards  with  prisoners.  The 
headsman  and  the  block  became  as  much  the  insignia  of 
royalty  as  the  crown  and  the  sceptre,  and  Tower  Hill  fiowed 
with  the  noblest  blood  in  the  kingdom. 

The  gay  and  gallant  Edward  the  Fourth  occasionally  held 
his  court  in  the  Tower,  with  great  splendor;  but  his  splendor 
as  a  monarch  was  eclipsed,  and  his  fair  fame  as  a  man  was 
blotted,  by  the  cruel  murder  of  his  brother,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
who  was  privately  dispatched  in  Bouyer's  Tower,  by  drowning 
in  a  butt  of  malmsey.  He  is  said  to  have  made  this  whimsical 
choice  of  the  manner  of  his  death  on  account  of  his  excessive 
fondness  for  that  kind  of  liquor  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  I 
had  to  die,  and  could  select  the  mode  of  doing  so,  I  would  leave 
maudlin  Clarence  to  his  malmsey  butt,  I  would  let  those  hang 
or  drown  who  like  it,  but  for  myself,  I  would  take  the  fate  of 
some  individual,  in  some  book,  who  was  "  smothered  with 
kisses." 

The  immortal  Shakspeare  has  made  us  all  familiar  with 
the  bloody  horrors  of  the  Tower  during  the  short  reign  of 
Richard  the  Third.  The  impeachment  and  execution  of  Lord 
Hastings,  and  the  murder  of  his  two  nephews,  have  given 
Richard  an  unenviable  fame  among  the  kings  of  England. 
In  the  time  of  his  rival  and  successor,  Henry  of  Richmond, 
the  Tower  was  conspicuous  on  account  of  Henry's  holding  his 
court  there,  and  on  account  of  the  number  of  prisoners  taken 
during  the  rebellion  of  the  romantic  impostor,  Perkin  War- 
beck.  Several  distinguished  individuals  fell  victims  to  the 
cruel  policy  of  the  times.  The  notorious  murderer  of  the  two 
princes,  in  the  last  reign,  also  suff'ered  death,  but  for  treason 
not  connected  with  his  former  crime. 
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But  it  remained  for  that  bloated  monster  of  cruelty  and 
sensuality,  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  make  all  the  former  trage- 
dies of  the  Tower  appear  tame  compared  with  his  deeds  of 
outrage.  Upon  the  most  trivial  pretences,  the  highest  nobles 
of  the  land  were  brought  to  the  scaffold.  Sir  Thomas  More 
and  Bishop  Fisher  suffered  death,  because  they  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  king's  supremacy  ;  and  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants were  alternately  objects  of  persecution  to  the  tyrant. 
One  of  his  queens.  Catherine  Howard,  was  beheaded  on  the 
charge  of  incontinence  ;  and  another,  the  beautiful  Anne 
Boleyn,  met  the  same  fate,  for  the  might}^  crime  of  having  out- 
lived the  despot's  passion.  And  yet  the  king  pretended  to 
possess  the  most  tender  of  consciences. 

During  the  reigns  of  his  two  daughters — Bloody  Mary  and 
Elizabeth — the  scenes  which  were  enacted  in  the  Tower  were 
but  the  sequel  to  those  during  his  own.  Who  can  fail  to  be 
touched  by  the  cruel  fate  of  the  lovely  and  singularly  accom- 
plished Lady  Jane  Gray — who  suffered, not  for  her  own  ambi- 
tion, for  she  preferred  retirement  and  study  to  the  uneasy  hon- 
-ors  of  a  crown,  but  for  being  the  innocent  tool  of  the  ambition 
of  others.  Mary  relentlessly  persecuted  the  Protestants  ;  Eliz- 
abeth retaliated  upon  the  Catholics ;  and  it  is  a  lamentable  fact, 
that,  during  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  the  first,  and  during  the 
latter  portion  of  that  of  the  last,  the  racks  in  the  gloomy  dun- 
geons of  the  Tower  were  seldom  idle.  Elizabeth  was  impla- 
cable when  her  hatred  or  her  jealousy  were  aroused,  and  but  too' 
often  permitted  her  private  resentments  to  influence  her  con- 
duct as  a  sovereign,  although  she  never  yielded  to  her  personal 
attachments.  She  hated  with  more  ardor  than  she  loved.  But, 
being  the  daughter  of  the  unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn,  she  was 
early  taught  in  the  school  of  affliction,  and,  havingherself  been 
confined  in  the  Tower,  "  the  sorrowful  sighing  of  the  prisoner" 
seldom  melted  her  heart.  All  are  acquainted  with  the  fate  of 
her  rash  favorite,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  the  romantic  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  ring. 

The  Tower,  in  the  time  of  James  the  First — that  rival  of 
John  in  meanness — was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury  by  poison,  in  which  affair  James  was  suspected  of  be- 
ing an  accomplice.  It  was  also  the  scene  of  the  long  confine- 
ment and  final  execution  of  the  gallant  and  accomplished  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  Whether  we  regard  him  as  a  courtier  or  a 
warrior,  as  a  statesman  or  a  historian,  or  whether  we  only  re- 
member him  as  being  connected  with  the  early  settlement  of 
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America,  he  commands  our  respect  in  every  position.  He  re- 
verses the  old  saw  of  being  "  Jack  at  all  trades,  and  good  at 
none,"  for  he  excelled  in  them  all.  This  eminent  man  was  tried 
and  condemned  upon  the  mere  suspicion  of  being  engaged  in  a 
plot  against  the  government,  and  was  for  twelve  years  retained 
a  close  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  with  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
hanging  over  him.  Many  of  the  most  distinguished  literati  of 
that  day  were  among  the  imprisoned  acquaintances  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter, and  possibly  enriched,  from  their  intellectual  stores,  his 
learned  dissertations  upon  the  history  of  the  world,  upon  which 
he  was  engaged  during^his  confinement  in  the  Towner.  He  was 
finally  released,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  to  Gui- 
ana to  search  for  rich  mines;  but  the  expedition  failing,  James 
the  First  meanly  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  by  the  Span- 
ish ambassador,  who  hated  Raleigh  on  account  of  his  success 
against  the  Spaniards,  and  issued  an  order  for  his  recommittal 
to  the  Tower.  He  was  thrown  into  one  of  the  most  wretched 
dungeons  of  the  prison,  and,  after  two  months'  confinement,  he 
was  abruptly  informed,  that  it  was  the  king's  pleasure  he  should 
die.  He  met  his  fate  with  the  boldness  of  his  former  deeds,  on 
the  29th  October,  1618. 

During  the  civil  war  between  Charles  and  his  parliament, 
the  Tower  was  alternately  the  place  of  imprisonment  for  the 
leaders  of  both  parties.  The  Earl  of  Stafibrd  and  Archbishop 
Laud  were  among  those  who  sufi*ered ;  and  the  Tower  remained 
crowded  in  the  time  of  the  protectorate  with  those  who  remain- 
ed faithful  to  the  royal  cause.  But  at  the  restoration  of 
Charles  the  Second,  it  presented  an  unusual  appearance  of 
gayety  and  splendor,  as  the  King  made  it  the  starting-point 
of  his  coronation  procession.  From  this  time  the  interest  in 
the  history  of  the  Tower  rapidly  declines,  as  "  the  Merry 
Monarch"  was  the  last  of  the  English  kings  who  occasionally 
resorted  to  it  as  a  place  of  residence.  And  the  changes  in 
the  British  constitution,  produced  by  the  overthrow  of  Charles 
the  First,  and  the  revolution  of  1638,  left  no  room  for  the 
accumulation  of  that  fearful  interest,  which  attached  to  the 
tyrannies  of  former  kings.  M. 
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LETTER  LIV. 

London,  1849. 

The  Tower  is  not  dependent  for  interest  upon  its  associa- 
tions alone.  Its  wide  fosses  and  embattled  fortifications — its 
dark  and  intricate  passages — its  massive  oak  doors,  studded 
with  huge  nails,  half  corroded  by  time — its  gloomy  dungeon- 
walls,  engraved  with  the  names  of  those  immured  here  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago — the  chapel,  in  which  is  mingled  the  dust 
of  those  who  suffered  on  the  fatal  green — and  the  White  Tower, 
containing  a  museum  of  armor  and  old  weapons — all  possess 
an  intrinsic  interest  of  their  own. 

The  White  Tower  is  the  most  ancient  portion  of  the 
building,  and  is  the  reputed  place  of  confinement  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh.  It  is  a  massive  quadrangular  building,  the  walls 
being  fourteen  feet  thick,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  turret  at 
each  corner.  In  one  of  its  lower  apartments,  called  the  horse 
armory,  is  a  line  of  equestrian  figures,  armed  cap-a-pie,  in  the 
armor  of  the  different  periods  of  English  history.  i?he  in- 
terest which  attaches  to  these  suits  of  armor,  as  being  curious 
specimens  of  the  ancient  harness  in  fashion  during  the  reigns 
of  the  different  kings,  is  greatly  heightened  by  the  fact  of  most 
of  them  having  actually  belonged  to  the  sovereigns  and  dis- 
tinguished individuals  represented  by  the  different  figures. 
The  most  ancient  of  them  are  two  suits  of  chain  armor,  one 
belonging  to  a  Norman  Crusader,  and  the  other  to  Edward 
the  First,  which  are  nearly  six  hundred  years  old.  Here  a 
man  can  study  the  history  of  armor,  and  observe  the  various 
changes  and  alterations  which  occurred  in  its  style,  from  the 
times  of  the  crusaders  down  to  those  of  James  the  Second, 
during  whose  reign  armor  was  finally  abolished.  The  most 
splendid  suits  belonged  to  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Charles  the 
First,  and  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  Earl  of  Essex,  the  ri- 
val favorites  of  Elizabeth.  These  are  richly  gilt,  damasked, 
and  inlaid — and  that  magnificent  suit  belonging  to  the  ill-fated 
Charles,  is  covered  with  arabesque  work  in  gold.  The  horses 
also  have  head-pieces,  breast-plates,  and  body  armor,  to  pro- 
tect their  flanks.  The  saddles  are  all  high-peaked,  and  the 
bridle-bits  remarkable  for  their  long  shanks. 

I  could  never  before  realize  the  splendor  of  an  ancient 
tournament.  I  could  not  picture  to  myself  the  magnificence 
of  men  and  horses  cased  in  burnished  steel  and  glittering  gold 
— the  animation  of  the  fluttering  pennons  and  weaving  plumes 
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— the  excitement  of  the  neighing  steeds  and  gLancing  lance- 
heads —  and  the  fearful  interest,  the  dreadful  suspense  of  the 
final  rush.  Until  I  visited  this  armory,  I  could  not  conceive 
that  any  actual  scene  had  ever  equalled  the  gorgeous  beauty 
and  thrilling  interest  of  Scott's  immortal  description  of  the 
passage  of  arms  at  Ashby.  But  now  I  feel  that  a  grand  tour- 
nament could  borrow  no  new  interest  even  from  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  poet  like  Scott. 

Along  the  walls  of  this  room  are  ranged  figures  of  foot  sol- 
diers and  pikemen,  fully  equipped,  which  are  interspersed 
with  occasional  military  ornaments,  formed  of  pistols,  swords, 
and  bayonets.  The  weights  of  the  complete  suits  of  armor 
varied  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  I 
could  but  reflect  upon  the  superior  endurance  of  the  knights, 
who  not  only  bore  the  weight  of  their  harness  in  the  hottest 
climates,  but  performed  the  most  Herculean  labors,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  fiercest  contests.  It  was  necessary,  too,  that 
their  war-horses  should  combine  in  an  eminent  degree  the  ac- 
tivity necessary  in  tilting,  and  the  strength  to  bear  not  only 
their  heavily-mailed  riders,  but  their  own  armor. 

Queen  Elizabeth's  armory  is  up  stairs,  in  the  room  in  which 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  endured  his  long  imprisonment,  and 
a  small  dark  closet  built  in  the  wall  is  still  shown  as  his 
sleeping-apartment.  Before  entering  this  we  were  shown, 
among  many  curious  specimens  of  Eastern  arms  and  armor,  a 
suit  of  chain  armor  of  a  Turkish  sultan,  upon  every  link  of  which 
there  was  some  proverb  from  the  Koran.  The  armory  itself 
contains  a  rare  collection  of  arms,  used  principally  in  the  time 
of  the  queen  and  her  father.  Here  are  to  be  seen  halberds, 
spears,  pikes,  partizans,  glaives,  bills,  pole-axes,  cross-bows, 
and  many  other  terrible  instruments  of  ancient  warfare,  the 
names  of  which  have  been  lost.  Here  are  catch-poles  for  pull- 
ing a  man  from  his  horse ;  military  forks  for  cutting  bridles  ; 
and  all  sorts  of  terrible  spears,  that,  when  driven  into  the 
body,  send  out  difi^rent  blades,  that  tear  and  mangle  the  flesh. 
Here  are  instruments  of  torture — thumb-screws,  the  scaven- 
ger's daughter,  that  compresses  the  head,  arms,  and  feet  into 
an  astonishingly  small  compass,  and  the  heavy  iron  collar  of 
torment.  Here  are  all  kinds  of  shields,  match-lock  guns,  bat- 
tle-axes, &c  And  here  is  preserved  the  block  used  at  the 
execution  of  the  Scotch  lords,  and  the  axe  which  beheaded  the 
unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn,  with  a  part  of  the  original  handle, 
now  half  worm-eaten.     From  the  want  of  weight  and  pecu- 
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liar  formation  of  this  axe,  I  am  no  longer  surprised  that  it 
was  often  necessary  for  the  executioner  to  hue  and  hack 
most  horribly  his  victims  before  he  succeeded  in  severing  the 
head  from  the  body.  The  blade  is  long,  thin,  and  narrow, 
with  a  very  short  handle,  and  it  possesses  little  in  common 
with  the  modern  axe  except  the  name.  I  had  always  imagin- 
ed that  the  axe  used  in  beheading,  was,  in  shape  and  weight, 
like  our  present  broad  axe,  but  such  is  by  no  means  the  case. 

A  large  portion  of  the  Tower  is  devoted  to  the  reception 
of  ordnance  stores,  and  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  records 
of  the  country,  which  are  invaluable  in  throwing  light  upon  its 
earlier  history.  Other  parts  are  occupied  by  officers  and  sol- 
diers, as  it  is  now  used  as  a  barracks.  A  water-gate  connect- 
ing the  wide  ditch  and  the  Thames,  called  Traitor's  Gate, 
through  which  prisoners  were  conveyed  in  a  boat  to  the  Tower, 
possesses  deep  interest  from  the  number  of  distinguished  indi- 
viduals who  passed  its  dark  portal,  to  issue  no  more  into  the 
free  air  till  led  forth  to  execution.  That  portion  of  the  Tower 
which  witnessed  the  splendors  of  the  earlier  English  courts, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1788. 

The  Tower,  since  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third,  has  also 
been  used  as  a  depository  of  the  crown  jewels.  The  regalia 
crowns,  orbs,  and  sceptres,  sparkling  with  diamonds  and  pre- 
cious stones,  are  truly  magnificent,  being  valued  at  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  There  is  the  ancient  imperial  crown,  made 
for  Charles  the  Second,  to  replace  the  one  worn  by  Edward 
the  Confessor,  which  was  broken  up  and  sold  during  the  Re- 
volution ;  the  Prince  of  Wales's  crown  of  plain  gold,  without 
jewels  ;  the  ancient  queen's  crown,  set  with  diamonds  of  great 
value. 

The  queen's  diadem,  made  for  the  consort  of  James  the 
Second,  is  adorned  with  very  large  diamonds,  and  is  valued  at 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  There  are  six  sceptres  and  two 
orbs,  all  ornamented  with  precious  stones.  There  are  the 
swords  of  Justice,  and  one  of  Mercy,  which  is  pointless.  Then 
there  is  the  baptismal  font  of  silver  gilt,  four  feet  high.  The 
golden  salt-cellar  of  state,  which  is  used  at  coronation  ban- 
quets, ornamented  with  diamonds,  and  is  a  model  of  the  White 
Tower.  The  golden  eagle,  containing  at  coronations  the 
anointing  oil,  and  the  anointing  spoon,  are  of  great  antiquity. 
The  magnificent  state  crown  made  for  her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  completes  this  gorgeous  display. 

The  Queen  was  crowned  at  Westminster,  in  an  old  chair, 
14* 
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which  we  saw  when  we  visited  the  Abbey.  In  the  bottom  of 
this  coronation  cliair  is  inserted  the  famous  Scone  Stone,  upon 
which  the  ancient  Scottish  kings  were  crowned.  This  stone 
was  captured  and  brought  into  England  by  Edward  the  First, 
and  has  been  used  at  the  coronation  of  all  the  English  kings 
since  Edward  the  Second.  Frequent  overtures  were  made  by 
Scotland  for  its  restoration,  but  without  success.  A  splendid 
robe  of  scarlet  and  gold  is  thrown  over  this  curious  and  vener- 
able chair,  which  at  coronations  successfully  conceals  the  ra- 
vages which  time  has  made  upon  it. 

Before  I  leave  the  black  frowning  walls  and  grated  win- 
dows of  the  Tower,  I  cannot  resist  mentioning  what  I  had  al- 
most forgotten — that  the  remains  of  Oliver  Cromwell  were 
removed  from  Westminster  Abbey,  where  they  were  originally 
interred  with  great  pomp,  to  the  chapel  of  the  Tower,  where 
rest  those  that  kings  called  rebels  and  traitors.  M. 


LETTER  LV. 

London,  1819. 

The  origin  of  the  city  of  London  is  buried  under  a  heap  of 
ridiculous  traditions,  about  gods  and  demigods,  who  are  the 
reputed  founders.  King  Lud  is  known  to  have  repaired,  and 
surrounded  it  with  a  stone  wall,  and  to  have  given  it  his  name, 
Lud-din,  or  the  city  of  Lud  Hence  Londin — London.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  though  of  its  very  ancient  origin,  for  it  was 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  as  being  sacked  by  the  British  Queen 
Boadicea,  which  shows  that  it  must  have  been  even  at  that 
time  a  town  of  very  considerable  importance,  in  the  Roman 
possessions. 

The  vastness  of  the  city  of  London  is  a  wonder — the  whole 
being  thirty  miles  in  circumference.  And  the  improvements, 
and  increase  of  the  town,  and  its  environs,  during  the  reigns 
of  George  the  Third  and  Fourth,  William  the  Fourth,  and 
Queen  Victoria,  are  almost  inconceivable.  For  the  public 
convenience,  and  the  beauty  of  the  city,  crowded  districts  have 
been  converted  into  spacious  squares  and  enlarged  streets, 
lined  with  costly  residences  and  magnificent  shops.  So  lately 
as  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  village 
of  St.  Marylebone,  now  occupying  a  central  position  in  the 
Western  portion  of  the  Metropolis,  was  almost  a  mile  from 
any  part  of  the  city  of  London.     The  city  of  London  taken  in 
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its  largest  extent,  but  exclusive  of  the  adjoining  villages,  is 
supposed  to  contain  over  two  millions  and  a  half  of  inhab- 
itants. 

A  stranger  would  be  somewhat  bewildered  to  hear  peo- 
ple, in  West-end,  talking  of  driving  to  the  city.  This  term 
'-'-  the  city  "  is  applied  to  that  comparatively  small  portion  of 
London  anciently  included  within  the  walls,  and  which  now 
forms  the  stronghold  of  commerce.  The  walls  have  long  since 
disappeared,  and  but  one  of  the  numerous  gates  now  remain, 
which  is  Temple  Bar — a  massive  arched  gateway  in  the  Strand, 
decorated  with  statues,  and  having  two  ponderous  oak  doors, 
which  on  great  occasions  are  closed  with  much  ceremony  by 
the  Mayor.  Within  the  limits  of  '-'-the  city^^  all  banking  oper- 
ations take  place — all  important  mercantile  transactions  are 
carried  on ;  there  trade  assumes  a  dignity  and  imposing  ap- 
pearance, which  commands  respect  and  deference  in  the  most 
aristocratic  circles  of  this  most  aristocratic  of  nations.  In 
"  West-end,"  fashion  has  congregated  the  rich  and  noble,  and 
all  those  who  \\^nq  pretensions  to  being  so.  And  on  the  neu- 
tral ground,  between  "  West  end"  and  "  the  city  " — along  the 
dividing  line  between  pleasure  and  business — are  reared  the 
splendid  shops  which  tempt  the  eyes  and  empty  the  purses 
alike  of  nobles  and  snobs. 

The  Strand,  Oxford-street,  and  Piccadilly,  are  the  great 
thoroughfares,  in  which  idleness  and  business,  wealth  and 
poverty  mingle  their  swollen  tides,  and  noisily  roll  on  togeth- 
er. Piccadilly  and  Oxford  streets  run  by  Hyde  Park  on 
different  sides,  and  are  consequently  more  thronged  with  pri- 
vate carriages ;  but  the  Strand,  leading  to  the  Bank,  is  the 
great  omnibus  route,  and  presents  the  busiest  and  most  bust- 
ling scene  I  ever  witnessed.  By  the  by,  it  is  something  re- 
markable in  the  statistics  of  omnibuses,  that,  though  you  can 
see  twenty  of  them  at  a  sight,  they  all  appear  full,  but  have 
seemingly  powers  of  indefinite  extension,  which  always  ena- 
ble them  upon  application,  to  accommodate  one  or  two  more 
inside,  or  afford  another  seat  on  top.  The  conductor,  perch- 
ed upon  a  small  step  behind,  and  gracefully  swinging  by  a 
strap,  eagerly  pries  into  the  hurrying  crowd  for  passengers — 
constantly  raising  his  hand  upon  the  general  suspicion  of  be- 
ing hailed,  and  eternally  crying  out  "  baink  "  or  "  Charring- 
Cross,"  or  some  other  prominent  point  by  which  they  will  pass. 
It  is  amusing  to  see  how  untiring  they  are,  often  raising  on 
tip-toe,  in  their  anxiety  to  discover  some  weary  foot  passen- 
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ger,  who  wants  a  ride  ;  and  I  care  not  how  furtive  may  be  the 
glance,  or  how  slight  the  signal  of  such  individuals,  the  con- 
ductor never  fails  to  see  them  in  the  thickest  crowd,  and  cry- 
ing ''hold  hard"'  to  the  driver,  he  jumps  down — assists  you 
in  entering  by  a  gentle  push,  bangs  the  door,  wliich  is  a  sig- 
nal that  the  horses  all  understand,  and  start  off,  leaving  you 
mysteriously  involved  among  the  legs  of  fat  men,  and  the  pet- 
ticoats ( ladies  I  believe  are  without  limbs )  of  ugly  women, 
to  be  jolted  into  a  place  as  you  best  can.  But  still  they  are 
great  conveniences,  although  I  always  take  the  seat  by  the 
driver. 

Whilst  upon  the  subject  of  wheeled  vehicles,  I  cannot  re- 
sist remarking  that  the  word  '■  cab  "  conveys  rather  an  indis- 
tinct idea  of  the  description  of  carriage  meant.  In  New  Or- 
leans, cab  means  a  one-horse  barouche.  At  the  North,  it  is  a 
small  segment  of  an  omnibus,  with  the  door  behind,  and  seats 
at  the  sides.  But  in  London,  it  either  designates  a  little  close 
carriage,  drawn  by  one  horse,  or  one  of  '-Hanson's  patent 
safeties.  "  These  last  are  decidedly  the  fastest  and  the  sau- 
ciest looking  vehicles  I  ever  saw.  They  are  shaped  like  a  low 
swung  gig,  with  a  lapboard,  opening  like  the  doors  of  a  closet, 
which  closes  over  the  knees  of  the  passenger,  and  protects  hitn 
from  the  mud,  &c.  A  strong  circular  framework,  covered 
with  patent  leather,  rises  about  the  hinder  end  of  the  horse, 
and  prevents  the  possibility  of  his  kicking.  The  driver  is 
knowingly  mounted  on  a  little  seat  behind  the  vehicle,  which 
just  elevates  his  head  sufficiently  above  the  top,  to  enable  him 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  horse's  ears.  The  reins  are  passed 
to  him  over  the  top  of  the  cab.  through  a  ring,  and  with  his 
hat  stuck  jauntily  on  one  side,  and  a  long  whip  in  his  hand, 
he  manages  the  "ribbons"  in  the  truly  professional  style — 
and  dashes  along  the  streets  at  a  rate  that  few  other  carriages 
in  London  can  rival. 

Bond-street  was  formerly  the  fashionable  morning  resort, 
but  Regent  has  now  eclipsed  it  in  the  splendor  of  its  shops, 
and  the  number  of  its  well-dressed  idlers.  Here  footmen  idle 
and  dandies  lounge.  Here  ladies  "shop"  and  "look  at  new 
goods."  Here  roll  the  luxurious  carriages  of  the  venerable 
aristocracy,  and  here  dash  the  cabriolets  of  the  young  bloods. 
To  Begent-street  come  young  damsels  to  hatch  flirtations  by 
ogling  their  beaux,  and  to  Begent-street  married  women  re- 
sort to  breed  matrimonial  difficulties  by  lengthening  their 
bills.     Here,  too,  many  are  wont   to  barter  for  diamonds  all 
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domestic  happiness  and  peace  at  home  :  and  here  sweat  the  oblig- 
ing shopmen  in  their  anxious  endeavors  to  gratify  every  whim 
of  those  dear  creatures,  whose  caprices  alv/ays  increase  with 
their  wealth,  and  grow  with  their  importance  It  is  real- 
ly a  most  magnificent  street.  The  "Quadrant"  is,  as  its 
name  indicates,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  lined  on  both  sides 
with  splendid  shops  of  uniform  height,  color,  and  style  of  ar- 
chitecture. These  fine  stores,  with  a  beautiful  verandah  run- 
ning along  the  second  story  of  them  all,  with  their  tastefully 
ornamented  fronts  and  immense  show  windows,  blazing  with 
every  thing  that  is  luxurious,  present  the  most  elegant  and 
beautiful  appearance.  At  the  foot  of  Regent-street  stands  a 
very  fine  monument  to  the  late  Duke  of  York,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high.  It  is  a  plain  Doric  column  of  pale  red 
granite,  surmounted  by  a  bronze  statue  of  the  Duke. 

In  going  into  Trafalgar  Square,  you  pass  an  equestrian 
statue  of  George  III.,  in  bronze.  Lead,  I  think,  would  have 
been  more  in  accordance  with  the  density  of  mind  and  person 
of  the  royal  monarch,  but  the  English  preferred  bronze.  Ev- 
ery body  to  their  liking,  &c. 

Trafalgar  Square  is,  I  think,  apart  from  all  historical  asso- 
ciations, the  most  interesting  and  the  handsomest  portion  of 
London.  'Tis  a  paved  square,  not  very  large,  having  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  on  one  side,  and  hotels  and  club-4iouses  on  the  oth- 
ers. Here  isthe  far-famed  Morley's,  where  Americans  generally 
congregate.  The  square  is  decorated  with  two  feeble  attemj^ts 
at  fountains,  but  their  large  basins,  and  the  pattering  of  fall- 
ing waters,  make  them  pleasing.  At  one  corner  is  an  eques- 
trian statue  in  bronze,  of  George  the  Fourth,  by  Chantry  ;  and 
near  the  centre  is  a  monument  to  Lord  Nelson.  It  is  a  flut- 
ed Corinthian  column  of  granite,  resting  upon  a  broad  pedes- 
tal, and  surmounted  by  a  statue,  also  in  stone,  of  the  immortal 
hero ;  and  it  forms  the  most  elegant  and  graceful  monument  I 
have  ever  seen.  Here  is  also  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of 
Charles  the  First,  cast  by  Le  Sueur,  and  the  pedestal  is  by 
the  celebrated  Gibbons ;  it  is  the  first  ever  erected  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  removed  during  the  Revolution,  but  was  re- 
placed after  the  Restoration. 

Making  a  long  jump  to  another  object  of  peculiar  interest, 
the  great  historical  monument,  erected  in  commemoration  of 
the  terrible  fire  of  London,  in  1666,  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
It  is  in  "  the  city,"  and  stands  near  the  spot  where  the  fire 
commenced.      It  is  a  fluted  column  of  the  Doric  order,  sur- 
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rounded  by  a  flaming  vase  of  gilded  bronze  202  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  is  said  to  be  the  largest  and  highest  monument 
all  Europe  has  to  show. 

The  vase  is  in  bad  taste,  and  was  adopted  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  Sir  Christopher,  who  intended  to  place  upon  the 
summit  of  the  monument  a  colossal  gilded  brass  statue  of 
Charles  the  Second,  in  a  Roman  habit,  which  would,  I  think, 
have  been  a  much  handsomer,  and  more  appropriate  finish. 
Upon  the  north  side  of  the  pedestal,  which  is  forty  feet  high, 
is  a  Latin  inscription  commemorative  of  this  great  fire,  which 
laid  nearly  the  whole  city  in  ruins.  Upon  the  south  side  the 
charities  of  the  King  and  his  edicts  with  regard  to  rebuilding 
the  city  are  recorded.  On  the  west  or  front  side,  is  an  alle- 
gorical subject  executed  in  bass-relief  by  Caius  Gabriel  Cib- 
ber,  commemorating  the  destruction  and  restoration  of  the 
city  of  London,  into  which  figures  representing  the  city,  Prov- 
idence, Peace,  Plenty,  and  the  King  are  introduced.  And  on 
the  east  side  are  the  names  of  the  mayors  during  the  time  of 
its  erection.  It  was  commenced  in  1671  and  completed  in 
1677. 

Near  this  interesting  column  is  a  granite  statue  of  Wil- 
liam the  Fourth.  Why  the  English  should  so  much  delight  in 
erecting  statues  and  monuments  to  George  the  Third  and  his 
family  is  a  mystery  to  me,  unless  a  mania  for  monuments  raged 
during  their  times.  Surely  they  were  remarkable  for  nothing 
but  their  stolidity,  and  the  wasteful  extravagance  with  which 
they  lavished  the  people's  money;  and  of  these  distinguishing 
characteristics  they  have  left  more  lasting  mementoes  in  the 
distressed  condition  of  their  kingdom,  than  any  statues  of 
bronze  or  colums  of  granite  could  be. 

Along  Pall  Mall,  near  Trafalgar  Square,  are  situated 
those  magnificent  club-houses  which  afi'ord  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  architecture  in  the  city.  A  man  is  nobody  in 
London  unless  he  belongs  to  some  club  ;  and  upon  that  he 
lavishes  his  time,  his  thoughts,  and  his  money,  as  our  firemen 
do  upon  their  ^'machine,"  or  our  Odd'Fellows  upon  their  lodge. 

Buckingham  Palace,  the  Queen's  town  residence,  is  re- 
markable for  nothing  except  the  immense  sums  that  have  been 
squandered  in  its  various  alterations  and  improvements.  It 
is  situated  between  Green  and  St.  James's  Parks,  and  has  be- 
sides extensive  gardens  attached  to  it.  Green  Park  is  desti- 
tute of  trees  and  beauty,  but  St.  James's,  although  small,  is 
very  tastefully  arranged,    having   shady  walks,  and  a   lake 
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dotted  with  little  artificial  islands^  around  which  swans  and  all 
kinds  of  water-fowls  are  seen  to  sport.  There  is  another  very 
large  Park  called  the  llegent's,  in  the  north-western  part  of  the 
city,  but  it  is  not  so  old  or  so  fashionable  as  Hyde  Park,  which 
is  tlie  Park  of  London — near  which,  the  aristocracy  live,  and  in 
which,  the  aristocracy  drive.  M. 


LETTER  LVL 

London,  1849. 

The  Exchange,  built  in  a  small  paved  open  square,  is  a 
large,  handsome  building,  and,  although  erected  during  the 
present  reign,  it  has  already  assumed  the  sombre  livery  of  an- 
tiquity. Surely  there  is  nothing  like  cobwebs  and  coal-smoke 
to  heighten  one's  appreciation  of  wine  and  architecture. 
Wine,  issuing  from  bottles  wreathed  in  cobwebs,  or  buildings 
blackening  from  the  apparent  effects  of  time,  are  certain  to 
possess  increased  charms  for  us  all. 

The  site  of  the  present  Eoyal  Exchange  is  the  spot  where 
merchants  were  wont  most  to  congregate  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  when  the  original  establishment  was  founded  by 
Sir  Thom.as  Gresham  in  1567.  This  building  was  destroyed 
during  the  great  fire  of  London,  which  gave  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  an  opportunity  to  rear  a  magnificent  monument  of  Bri- 
tish wealth  and  mercantile  power.  This  was  also  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1838  ;  and  the  corner  stone  of  the  present  handsome 
edifice  was  laid,  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  by  Prince  Al- 
bert, in  the  presence  of  the  Queen,  in  1842.  The  principal 
entrance  is  a  magnificent  portico,  supported  by  eight  fine  Co- 
rinthian columns,  and  upon  the  front  of  the  portico  is  a  very 
spirited  representation  in  bass-relief,  of  merchants  from  every 
portion  of  the  globe  exchanging  their  wares.  This  building, 
being  entirely  of  stone,  is  308  feet  long  and  175  feet  wide, 
and  incloses  an  open  area  for  the  merchants,  170  by  115 
feet.  Surrounding  the  open  space  is  a  covered  colonnade,  very 
handsomely  decorated,  having  at  the  east  corners  statues  of 
Elizabeth  and  Charles  the  Second,  in  whose  reigns  the  former 
buildings  were  erected.  In  the  centre  of  the  open  area  is  a 
somewhat  rudely-executed  statue  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Vic- 
toria. The  hours  of  "  change  "  are  half-past  three  to  half-past 
four,  when  the  gates  of  this  area  are  closed  to  the  public,  but 
it  presents  through  the  open  bars  a  busy  and  animated  scene 
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of  those  mysterious  corner  tete-a-teteSj  and  hutton-hole  commu- 
nications, in  which  men  eager  in  pursuit  of  gain  are  so  fond  of 
indulging. 

Opposite  the  Exchange  is  the  mighty  Bank  of  England, 
covering  eight  acres  of  ground,  but  possessing  nothing  very 
remarkable  in  its  appearance,  except  its  extent  There  are 
nine  open  courts  within  it  to  afford  light  to  the  various  offices, 
there  being  no  windows  in  the  exterior,  and  a  man  is  bewil- 
dered in  wandering  through  them.  In  the  tellers'  department, 
one  sees  assembled  a  crowd  of  motley  order,  from  the  cloth 
coat  and  stiff  cravat  down  to  the  smock-frock  and  gaiters,  all 
having  gold  and  silver  shovelled  out  to  them  as  carelessly  as 
if  they  were  really  the  filthy  trash  that  persons  would  have  us 
believe  them.  There  are  eight  hundred  clerks  constantly  em- 
ployed in  the  Bank. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  Exchange  {^another  equestrian 
statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  cast  by  Chantry,  from  the 
metal  of  guns  taken  from  the  enemy.  Its  inauguration  took 
place  in  1844,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
the  18th  June,  and  its  cost  was  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

A  man  lingering  near  or  "  on  'Change"  is  not  assailed,  as 
at  home,  by  the  deafening  vociferations  of  news-boys  and 
hawkers  of  "  extras,"  who  appear  to  be  a  race  altogether  un- 
known here.  But,  instead  of  these,  his  patience  is  tried  by 
the  less  noisy  but  more  persevering  importunities  of  peram- 
bulating knife-venders,  Avhose  shabbily  gloved  fingers,  stuck 
full  of  open  knives,  are  threateningly  poked  at  you,  as  if  to 
compel  a  purchase.  He  is  dogged  by  greasy-looking  razor- 
sellers,  foot-rule  merchants,  and  feminine  retailers  of  moss- 
rose  buds,  who  haunt  a  stranger  with  a  constancy  and  unerring 
instinct,  that  are  as  remarkable  as  annoying.  I  was  at  first 
much  surprised  at  the  quantities  and  chej^pness  of  these  buds, 
so  highly  esteemed  with  us ;  but  I  soon  ascertained  they  were 
easily  grown,  and  that  a  cockney  was  neve^  so  happy  as  when 
his  button-hole  was  decorated  with  a  nosegay,  especially  a 
cheap  one.  Cab-drivers  and  boatmen  confine  themselves  to 
the  moss-roses,  whilst  lords  and  pretenders  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  geraniums. 

Wherever  we  turn  we  appear  to  be,  as  I  suppose  all  stran- 
gers are,  objects  of  especial  love  and  attention  to  beggars  and 
cabmen,  peddlers,  and  street-crossing  sweepers,  who,  by  our 
dress  or  some  indescribable  marks  of  nationality,  know  in- 
stantly that  we  are  not  Englishmen,  and  at  once  make  their 
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fearful  descents.  By  the  by,  although  I  have  never  yet  seen 
one  receive  a  copper  except  what  I  gave  myself.  I  am  informed 
that  these  crossing  sweepers  often  '•  retire  from  business"  with 
an  independence,  and  sell  out  their  crossing  for  some  hand- 
some sum.  There  is  much  rivalry  among  them,  and  a  fight 
instantly  ensues  when  one  attempts  to  encroach  upon  the 
privileges  of  another.  If  we  look  from  one  public  building  to 
another,  we  catch  the  eye  of  a  dozen  cabmen,  greedily  staring 
at  us,  each  one  of  whom  shouts  out,  "  have  a  cab,  sir  ? — will 
you  take  a  cab  ?"  If  we  are  detained  for  a  moment  at  a  cross- 
ing, the  sweeper  thrusts  forth  his  hand  with  the  insolent  con- 
fidence of  a  licensed  beggar.  As  we  pass  along,  we  are  chal- 
lenged to  buy  knives,  "  cheap  at  a  shilling  each," — razors  at 
"  half  a  crown  ;"  or  have  the  pass-way  obstructed  by  fellows 
who  actually  sell  songs  and  engravings  at  so  many  pennies  a 
yard.  We  scarcely  ever  walked  a  hundred  yards  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  city  without  having  an  advertisement  of  some  cheap 
eating-house,  some  show,  or  extensive  clothing  store,  stuck  at 
us  by  the  indefatigable  strikers,  who  make  indefinite  peregri- 
nations about  the  streets,  with  a  sign-board  hung  before  and 
behind  them,  and  their  hands  full  of  small  bills  for  distribu- 
tion. If  a  man  would  receive  one-half  the  bills  that  these 
fellows  attempt  to  force  upon  him,  his  pockets  in  a  day  would 
rival  in  quantity  and  variety  the  dead-letter  post-ofiice.  Surely 
in  these  particulars  we  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  English,  for,  to  do  them  justice,  they  are 
attentive  enough  to  every  body,  when  there  is  the  smallest 
opening  for  making  a  penny. 

Something  about  our  American  dress  or  appearance  occa- 
sionally deceives  them ;  for  although  every  omnibus-driver 
and  shopkeeper  knows  instantly  that  we  2iTQ  foreigners^  I  have 
been  more  than  once  taken  for  a  Frenchman,  and  have  been 
several  times  importuned  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  by  a  ''  buy- 
a-broom"  girl,  in  Dut-ch — but,  thank  heaven,  I  have  never  yet 
been  mistaken  for  an  Englishman.  As  A.'s  beard  is  some- 
what elongated,  he  is  always  taken  for  a  Frenchman,  and  they 
rarely  address  him  ;  but  I  occasionally  meet  with  a  loquacious 
omnibus  driver,  and  have  more  than  once  been  complimented 
upon  my  good  English.^  even  after  they  w^ere  aware  of  my 
being  an  American. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  London  they  do  murder  the  king's 
English  most  unfeelingly.  They  talk  of  "  Enry  the  Heighth," 
and  "  orses  Seating  /^oats,"  and  many  other  cockneyisms  too 
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numerous  to  be  mentioned.  I  asked  a  man  i^  that  was 
Thames  street,  and  he  did  not  know ;  but  when  I  asked  him 
what  street  it  was,  he  could  tell  me  quick  enough  that  it  was 
"  Terns'^  street.  In  the  words  Woolwich  and  Greenwich,  &c., 
they  always  drop  the  w  in  pronunciation,  making  them  Wool- 
ich  and  Greenich.  In  many  other  instances,  in  addition  to 
those  cited,  their  pronunciation  is  as  arbitrary  as  improper, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  an  Englishman  must  go  to 
America  to  hear  his  own  language  spoken  purely. 

They  also  talk  of  nice  women  and  beautiful  cabbage,  when 
it  appears  to  me  that  nice,  though  sometimes  used  in  America 
in  the  same  sense,  should  never  be  applied  to  individuals — it 
belongs  to  things  that  one  can  taste  or  smell ;  whilst  beautiful 
is  confined  to  what  we  see,  not  what  we  eat.  But  one  must 
hear  to  appreciate  the  number  and  variety  of  cockneyisms 
that  assail  him  in  London,  where  he  often  finds  some  difficulty 
in  making  them  understand  English.  M. 


LETTER  LVIL 

London,  1849. 
Windsor  Castle  was  the  residence  of  the  early  Norman 
kings,  and  since  the  time  of  George  III.,  who  very  greatly  im- 
proved it,  it  has  been  the  favorite  country-seat  of  all  the  Eng- 
lish sovereigns.  It  is  built  on  a  high  hill,  and,  like  the 
Tower,  was  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror.  The  site  of 
both  town  and  castle  was  originally  granted  by  Edward  the 
Confessor  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter  at  Westminster  ;  but 
William  the  Conqueror  perceiving,  soon  after  his  accession  to 
the  crown,  the  great  advantages  of  its  situation  as  a  military 
post,  changed  for  it  some  lands  in  Essex,  and  immediately 
erected  a  very  considerable  fortress.  It  was  very  greatly  im- 
proved and  enlarged  by  his  successors;  and  during  the  troubles 
between  John  and  his  barons,  and  his  son,  Henry  III.,  and  the 
same  warlike  order,  it  was  alternately  in  possession  of  the 
contending  parties,  always  being  a  post  of  importance  to  each. 
It  continued  to  be  the  occasional  residence  of  the  difi'erent 
kings,  who  made  in  it  various  alterations  and  additions,  until 
George  III.  commenced  very  extensive  improvements,  which 
were  interrupted  by  his  illness.  During  the  reign  of  his 
handsome  and  unprincipled  successor.  Parliament  granted  a 
million  and  a  half  of  dollars  toward  improving  and  embellish- 
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ing  the  Castle.  During  the  reign  of  this  profuse  monarch,  a 
very  extensive  artificial  lake,  called  Virginia  Water,  was  com- 
pleted, along  which,  and  through  various  other  portions  of  the 
park,  run  the  royal  drives.  The  turf  of  these  delightful  roads 
is  left  undisturbed,  being  always  close  cut  and  rolled,  and  the 
wheels  of  the  carriages  arc  made  broad,  to  prevent  their  in- 
juring the  beauty  of  the  verdure.  During  the  time  of  George 
IV.,  immense  sums  were  also  squandered  upon  the  Pavilion, 
built  for  his  mistresses,  in  a  retired  portion  of  the  Park. 

The  Park,  containing  eighteen  hundred  acres,  is  much 
more  extensive,  and  affords  a  much  greater  variety  of  scenery, 
than  the  one  at  Hampton  Court,  but  it  possesses  none  of 
those  lovely  evidences  of  exquisite  keeping  which  so  charmed 
me  there.  In  front  of  the  Castle  stretches  a  broad  expanse 
of  meadow  land,  thickly  dotted  with  magnificent  clumps  of  fine 
old  oaks.  Here  antlered  herds  of  deer  are  seen  trooping  in 
hundreds  over  the  fresh  verdure,  or  lazily  ruminating  beneath 
the  deep  shade  of  the  trees.  Through  this  flat  country  runs 
a  noble  avenue  of  lime-trees,  planted  by  Charles  the  First, 
which  leads  to  an  eminence,  three  miles  distant,  upon  which 
has  been  erected  an  equestrian  statue  of  bronze  to  George  the 
Third,  by  his  very  affectionate  son,  George  the  Fourth.  From 
this  statue,  we  have  down  the  long  walk,  which  is  straight,  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  Castle.  How  vastly  more  impressive, 
more  grand  and  beautiful,  are  the  massive  gray  walls,  the  pic- 
turesque towers,  and  embattled  fortifications  of  the  Gothic 
style  of  architecture,  than  mere  bricks  and  mortar,  done  up 
in  the  most  tasteful  manner  of  modern  refinement.  There  was 
something  so  magnificent  in  its  stern  repose — something  so 
firm  and  lasting  about  its  unpolished  walls,  and  so  graceful 
about  its  airy  turrets,  that  my  first  view  of  the  Castle  sur- 
passed my  expectations,  great  as  those  were  from  prints  and 
descriptions. 

The  ride  from  the  statue  to  the  Virginia  Water  affords 
every  variety  of  forest  scenery.  Dense  groves  of  beech  and 
oak,  the  favorite  haunts  of  the  frisky  squirrel — lovely  glades 
of  freshest  verdure — thickets  of  undergrowth,  interspersed 
with  wastes  of  fragrant  heath  and  feathery  furze,  that  waves 
to  every  breeze — the  deep  shady  dells,  fit  for  fairy  gambols, 
and  the  piny  hill-side,  along  which  nimble  rabbits  in  count- 
less numbers  are  seen  to  sport — all  form  a  scene  charming  be- 
yond description  to  one  born  amidst  the  beautiful  woodlands 
of  Kentucky.     Again  the  scene  changes,  and  we  enter  into  a 
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wide  expanse  of  prairie-like  country,  clothed  in  the  russet  hue 
of  ripened  grain  ;  and  often  the  startled  partridge  and  gaudy 
pheasant  rose  in  whirring  flight  across  our  path.  By  the  by, 
the  English  partridges  are  n)uch  larger  than  ours,  although  of 
very  much  the  same  color,  but  the  pheasants  are,  as  I  suppose 
most  persons  are  aware,  altogether  different;  those  here  hav- 
ing most  of  the  gaudy  colors  and  somewhat  of  the  form  of  a 
peacock,  although  of  course  much  smaller  than  Juno's  favorite 
bird.  Over  this  field  were  scattered  in  every  direction  little 
house-shaped  boxes,  in  which  domestic  fowls,  vulgarly  called 
hens,  are  allowed  to  sit  upon  the  eggs  of  pheasants  and  par- 
tridges. When  they  hatch  a  brood,  every  precaution  is  taken 
for  the  preservation  of  the  young  birds,  thousands  of  which  are 
annually  reared  for  the  royal  amusement  of  Prince  Albert. 
I  visited  one  of  his  kennels,  at  the  extreme  boundary  of  the 
Park,  where  were  kept  about  two  dozen  small  spaniels,  or 
springers,  that  hunt  constantly  without  coming  to  a  stand. 
But  they  are  trained  never  to  go  out  of  gun-shot,  and  they 
continually  flush  the  birds,  which  are  slaughtered  in  countless 
numbers  by  his  Royal  Highness,  who  is  a  good  shot,  and  who 
has  two  men  to  load  his  gun.  a  gamekeeper  to  manage  the 
spaniels,  besides  other  hangers-on,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  dog 
called  a  retriever^  to  bring  the  game  as  fast  as  he  kills  it.  Al- 
though a  sportsman  in  feeling,  I  cannot  understand  the  plea- 
sure arising  from  this  wholesale  murder  of  tame  birds  and  pet 
rabbits — several  hundred  of  which  the  Prince  will  kill  in  a 
morning. 

There  are  scattered  through  the  park  and  forest  many 
beautiful  and  picturesque  cottages,  in  the  Gothic  style,  for  the 
game-keepers,  gardeners  and  others,  whose  duties  make  it 
necessary  for  them  to  reside  here.  There  is  also  an  exquisite 
little  chapel,  in  a  remote  part  of  the  park,  to  which  the 
Queen  delights  to  go  for  early  morning  service,  during  her 
stay  at  Windsor.  As  we  returned  to  the  castle  we  often 
paused  to  enjoy  the  magnificent  views  it  presented.  The  one 
from  Wolfdell  was  particularly  fine.  From  a  high  ridge, 
along  which  ran  the  road,  the  land  sloped  off  into  a  beautiful 
valley,  with  scarce  a  tree  to  break  the  rich  carpet  of  living 
green  ;  beyond  was  a  broad  plain  dotted  with  clustering  elms  ; 
and  further  still  the  forest  rapidly  thickened,  till  from  the 
very  tops  of  the  dark  old  oaks  the  castle  seemed  to  rear  its 
turreted  walls.  Every  thing  was  so  quiet ;  the  half-clouded 
sunshine  sleeping  in  the  valley  below,  the  deer  in  troops  rest- 
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ing  beneath  the  shade  of  the  distant  trees,  and  the  huge 
round  tower,  grim  and  frowning  in  its  repose,  made  me 
linger  long  ;  and  I  wished  for  the  pencil  of  an  artist,  that  I 
might  portray  this  lovely  scene  to  my  friends  better  than  I 
can  do  in  words.  We  also  passed  "  Heme's  Oak,"  now 
gnarled  and  withered ;  but  it  will  always  live  in  Shakspeare's 
"  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."  Heme,  a  melancholy  game- 
k<3eper,  in  the  early  portion  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  was 
dismissed  it  seems  for  some  offence,  and  hung  himself  upon 
this  old  oak.  And  Shakspeare  used  a  tradition,  current 
among  the  peasantry  of  his  time,  that  the  ghost  of  Heme 
walked  around  this  tree  "all  the  winter  time  at  still  mid- 
night,"'•  with  great  ragged  horns,"  and  made  the  Merry  Waives 
disguise  the  fat  knight  as  Heme,  the  hunter,  with  the  branch- 
ing horns  upon  his  head. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  the  suit  of  royal  apartments,  on 
account  of  the  graceful  magnificence  of  their  decorations. 
The  grand  reception  room  is  ninety'feet  long,  thirty-four  feet 
broad,  and  thirty-three  feet  high.  The  ceilings  and  cornice  of 
this  splendid  apartment  are  richly  ornamented  with  gilding, 
carving,  and  beautiful  scroll-work,  all  of  the  lightest  and  most 
elegant  description.  The  walls  are  hung  with  exquisite  speci- 
mens of  Gobelin  tapestry,  representing  the  history  of  Jason 
and  the  Golden  Fleece.  I  cannot  tell  how  much  I  was 
delighted  with  this  novel  description  of  hangings.  Any  one 
would  have  mistaken  it  for  oil-painting.  And  there  was  a 
delicacy,  yet  richness  in  the  coloring,  and  an  exquisite  ming- 
ling of  the  loveliest  tints,  that,  in  my  eyes,  surpassed  very  far 
the  beauties  of  most  of  the  pictures  I  have  ever  seen.  In 
another  room  there  is  the  same  description  of  tapestry  por- 
traying the  history  of  Queeen  Esther  and  Mordecai.  In  these 
rooms  I  lingered  to  the  last,  delighted  with  the  effect  produced 
by  this  lovely  worsted  work.  Most  of  the  rooms  are  adorned 
with  good  pictures,  and  by  curious  carvings  in  wood  by  the 
famous  Grinlin  Gibbons.  The  panelling  of  the  doors  and 
windows,  and  the  chimney-pieces,  are  adorned  with  fruit,  flow- 
ers, and  game,  so  easy  and  so  natural,  that  'tis  almost  impos- 
sible to  believe  them  to  be  cut  from  wood.  I  believe  'tis  al- 
most universal  to  say,  a  thing  is  as  stiff  as  if  made  of  wood, 
but  Gibbons  has  here  shone  that  even  wood^  in  the  hands  of 
genius  can  assume  all  the  grace  and  beauty  of  nature.  The 
curled  leaf  of  the  most  exquisite  flower,  the  thin,  distended 
gills  of  the  expiring  fish,  and  the  limber  body  of  the  strung- 
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up  rabbit  are  all  more  truthfully  represented  in  this  wonderful 
carving  than  I  ever  saw  them  in  painting. 

The  Waterloo  chamber,  or  grand  dining-room,  is  decorated 
with  full-length  portraits  of  the  heroes  of  that  great  battle, 
and  of  Alexander,  Emperor  of  Kussia  at  that  time  ;  Francis 
the  Second  of  Austria ;  Frederick  the  Third  of  Prussia  ; 
Charles  the  Tenth  of  France ;  and  Pope  Pius  the  Seventh, 
with  many  other  distinguished  individuals.  The  grand  ban- 
queting-hall  of  St.  George  is  two  hundred  feet  long.  Its  ceil- 
ing is  ornamented  with  emblazoned  shields,  containing  the  ar- 
morial bearings  of  all  the  Knights  of  the  Garter,  from  the 
institution  of  the  order  down  to  the  present  time  ;  being  a 
period  of  nearly  five  hundred  years.  And  its  walls  are  hung 
with  full-length  portraits  of  the  Kings  of  England,  from 
the  times  of  James  the  First  down  to  that  of  George  the 
Fourth,  by  the  most  distinguished  artists  during  each  reign. 
In  the  grand  chamber  are  beautiful  specimens  of  arms,  ar- 
ranged in  tasteful  figures  of  stars,  &c ,  upon  the  walls. 
Here  are  also  some  fine  specimens  of  ancient  armor.  In  this 
room  are  placed  the  busts  of  England's  three  greatest  com- 
manders, Marlborough,  Nelson,  *and  Wellington.  There  was 
much  good  taste,  I  thought,  in  thus  grouping  together  the 
busts  of  the  heroes  of  Blenheim,  Trafalgar,  and  Waterloo,  in 
this  royal  apartment,  filled  with  warlike  trophies.  I  could  but 
contrast  the  strong,  high  features  of  Nelson  and  Wellington 
with  the  feminine  regularity  of  those  of  Anne's  great  favorite  ; 
and  I  thought  how  strange  it  was  for  a  man,  originally  select- 
ed to  command  the  allied  armies  on  account  of  his  handsome 
face,  should  have  evinced  such  genius  and  won  such  laurels.  It 
shows  how  long  real  talent  may  remain  concealed  till  circum- 
stanees  occur  to  call  it  forth.  There  are  two  chambers,  called 
the  Vandyke  and  the  Ruben's  room,  from  the  pictures  they 
contain,  which  are  entirely  by  those  great  masters.  There 
are  seventeen  rooms  in  the  suite,  all  having  fine  collections  of 
pictures,  and  all  beautifully  adorned  with  carving  and  gilding, 
and  many  of  them  with  their  ceilings  painted  by  Verrio  in  his 
florid  style,  which  is  also  to  be  seen  at  Hampton  Court. 

The  Round  Tower,  or  keep  of  the  castle,  is  built  between 
the  two  wards,  upon  a  lofty  artificial  mound,  which  was  an- 
ciently surrounded  by  a  wide  fosse,  now  converted  into  a 
flower  garden.  The  Governor  of  Windsor  Castle  resides  here. 
The  Tower  was  formerly  used  as  a  prison  for  distinguished 
captives,  but  was  renewed  by  George   the  Fourth.     It  is  a 
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massive  and  very  imposing  structure,  and  the  elevation  from 
the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  flag-staff  is  295  feet  When  her 
majesty  resides  at  the  castkj  the  royal  standard  is  displayed 
from  the  flagstaff. 

St.  George's  chapel  is  the  very  magnificent  place  of  wor- 
ship for  the  royal  personages  whilst  at  Windsor.  Henry  I. 
originally  built  a  chapel  on  this  site,  which  becoming  dilapi- 
dated, was  rebuilt  by  Edward  III.,  and  very  much  enlarged 
and  improved  by  Edward  IV.  and  Henry  YII.,  and  was 
thoroughly  repaired  by  George  III.  The  grandeur  of  its  ar- 
chitecture and  great  beauty  of  its  stained-glass  windows  can- 
not fail  to  delight  all  who  visit  it.  At  the  east  end  of  this 
chapel  is  a  lofty  stone  edifice,  now  known  as  the  royal  tomb- 
house,  which  was  built  by  Henry  YII.,  as  a  burial-place  for  him- 
self and  family,  but  was  afterwards  given  up  for  Westminster; 
It  had  fallen  into  decay  when  George  III.  commenced  repairing 
it,  as  the  receptacle  of  himself  and  successors.  All  the  kings 
since  his  time  are  buried  here,  without  monuments,  which  is 
in  accordance  with  a  singular  request  of  George  III.,  that  no 
showy  stone  should  mark  his  resting-place.  In  the  royal 
vault  of  the  chapel  are  buried  Henry  VIII.,  Charles  I.,  and 
Queen  Anne.  And  in  a  small  gallery  adjoining  the  altar  is 
the  tomb  of  Edward  IV.,  ornamented  with  a  monument  of 
wrought  steel. 

A  person  can  better  conceive  of  the  style  of  the  royal 
mews  or  stables  attached  to  the  Castle  of  Windsor  when  he  is 
informed  that  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  were 
appropriated  for  their  erection,  than  he  could  from  any  de- 
scription of  mine.  The  stables,  with  the  courts  and  stable- 
men's dwellings,  cover  nearly  four  acres.  The  queen's  poul- 
try-houses consist  of  some  very  elegant  buildings,  containing 
a  very  considerable  collection  of  rare  poultry.  There  are  six 
or  seven  extensive  yards  attached,  and  the  nests  are  made  as 
much  to  resemble  those  of  the  fowls  in  their  wild  state  as  pos- 
sible. M. 


LETTEE  LVIIL 

London,  1849. 
'Tis  now  near  the  close  of  the  London  winter^  about  the 
first  of  July,  when  sparrows  chirp  and  liveried  carriages  dash 
jnost  noisily  about  the  handsome  streets  of  West  End.     One 
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of  the  first  things  that  struck  me  was  the  countless  number  of 
sparrows  and  splendid  equipages  one  sees  in  the  fashionable 
portions  of  London.  The  constant  chirp  of  these  little  birds, 
whose  nests  picturesquely  adorn  every  nook  and  crevice  of  the 
aristocratic  mansions,  is  almost  deafening.  To  me  it  looked 
strange  to  see  them  fearlessly  hopping  about  the  pavements  or 
quietly  resting  about  the  windows  of  almost  every  house  1 
passed.  And  as  to  the  number  of  private  carriages,  one  in- 
curs almost  as  much  danger  of  being  run  over  in  crossing  the 
streets  in  West  End  as  in  the  city^  where  thousands  of  omni- 
buses and  other  public  vehicles  constantly  run. 

There  is  no  city  in  the  world  that  at  all  compares  with 
London  in  the  number  and  splendor  of  its  equipages.  There 
is  an  exquisite  finish  and  elegance  about  the  carriages  and  har- 
ness which  one  sees  nowhere  else.  And  the  coachmen  and 
footmen,  in  their  gaudy  liveries,  are  as  fine  specimens  of  beef- 
eating  Englishmen  as  a  man  meets  with  in  any  grade  of  so- 
ciety. Many  Americans  are  addicted  to  exalting  the  purity 
and  chasteness  of  English  taste  by  depreciating  that  of  their 
own  country.  We  hear  them  eternally  dwelling  upon  the 
plainness  and  neatness  of  English  dress  and  equipages.  We 
see  them  going  into  ecstasies  about  the  absence  of  all  ostenta- 
tion and  parade  in  England.  But  if  some  of  the  flashy  and 
ridiculously  gaudy  liveries,  every  day  to  be  seen  in  Hyde 
Park,  should  be  introduced  into  the  United  States,  these  same 
Englishized  Americans  would  raise  a  great  hue  and  cry 
against  the  outrageous  violation  of  good  taste  in  this  vulgar  at- 
tempt at  display.  A  bright  pumpkin-colored  chariot,  with  red 
wheels,  and  elaborately  red  fringed  hammer-cloth,  with  a 
coachman,  and  two  footmen  behind,  rigged  out  in  bright  cana- 
ry-colored coats,  red  plush  shorts,  and  stockings,  powdered 
beads,  and  cocked  hats,  may  be  very  "plain  and  neat,"  ac- 
cording to  the  peculiar  taste  of  some  people,  but  I  must  con- 
fess 'tis  not  so  according  to  mine.  And  yet  the  perfect  taste  dis- 
played in  many  of  the  carriages  is  nearly  always  marred  by 
this  ridiculous  masquerade  of  servants.  But  when  this  popin- 
jay style  disguises  both  carriage  and  servants  it  is  unbearable. 

I  was  greatly  disappointed  in  the  boasted  superiority  of 
the  English  coach-horses.  They  are  large  and  big-boned,  and 
show  the  highest  keeping  in  their  shining,  glossy  coats ;  but 
they  are  utterly  destitute  of  the  beauty  and  action  of  Ameri- 
can horses.  They  want  fire  and  animation,  and  they  all 
have  a  lazy,  lumbering  gait,  that  more  nearly  resembles  the 
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waddle  of  their  fat  coachmen,  than  the  proud  springy  move- 
ments of  our  fine  chargers.  In  a  city  where  there  is  so  much 
wealth  as  in  London,  there  are,  of  course,  many  more  good 
horses  than  are  to  be  seen  in  one  of  our  cities,  but  their  best 
but  poorly  compare  with  our  finest.  The  English  have  a  very 
indistinct  conception  of  what  a  "  fast  horse"  is  ;  ten  miles  an 
hour  being  considered  devilish  "  good  going,"  and  is  always 
mentioned  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  speed. 

The  grand  display  of  horses  and  equipages  takes  place  in 
Hyde  Park  between  the  hours  of  half-past  four  and  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening — when  every  body  who  can  afford  it 
either  rides  or  drives  there.  '•'•  The  drive"  is  a  broad  macada- 
mized road  through  the  Park,  up  and  down  which  the  carriages 
drive.  Here,  long,  stately  lines  of  equipages  of  every  shape, 
size  and  color,  are  seen  moving  in  a  funeral  pace  up  one  side 
and  down  the  other  ;  for  'tis  very  vulgar  to  go  in  a  trot.  Here 
snobs  and  nobles,  young  girls  and  old  tabbies,  with  a  fat  foot- 
man behind,  and  an  asthmatic  lapdog  wheezing  by  their  sides, 
are  seen  lolling  back  in  their  luxurious  coaches,  as  silent  and 
as  gloomy  as  if  they  formed  a  portion  of  the  procession,  fol- 
lowing the  remains  of  some  dear  friend  to  the  grave,  Here 
are  seen  servants  decked  out  in  liveries  more  various  and  gau- 
dy than  the  colors  of  the  whole  family  of  parrots,  but  wearing 
the  grim  looks  of  hired  mourners.  And  this  melancholy  pro- 
cession, creeping  slowly  along,  and  sometimes  stopping  alto- 
gether, is  composed  of  people  who  profess  to  ride  for  pleasure^ 
and  to  come  here  to  "  take  the  air."  This  is  but  one  of  the 
thousands  of  inconsistencies,  into  which  fashion  forces  weak- 
minded  people. 

Nearer  the  entrance  there  is  another  road  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  equestrians.  Here  whole  regiments  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  are  seen  in  small  parties,  generally  preferring  a 
slow  walk,  but  occasionally  going  in  a  gallop.  In  the  upper 
end  of  the  Park  the  "  band"  of  the  "  Guards"  plays  twice  a 
week,  when  the  people  on  foot  in  immense  numbers  are  assem- 
bled in  the  gardens,  and  those  on  horseback  are  drawn  up  in 
long  lines,  five  or  six  deep,  in  the  road.  The  number  of  these 
equestrians  was  really  wonderful  to  me. 

The  men  have  no  particular  riding  costume,  but  the  ladies 
universally  wear  the  ordinary  gentleman's  hat,  shirt,  and  cra- 
vat— their  habits  are  made  open-breasted,  of  dark-colored 
cloth,  with  a  little  tail  or  "  flying  josey"  behind.  They  have 
not  only  usurped  the  above-mentioned  article  of  men's  appar^ 
15 
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el,  but  many  of  them  wear  spurs.  An  effort  seems  to  be  mak- 
ing to  introduce  the  brown  California  hats,  as  we  call  them  in 
America,  with  feathers,  but  they  are  as  yet  very  few.  The 
ladies  sit  their  horses  beautifully,  but  there  is  no  grace  about 
the  riding  of  the  men.  They  may  take  a  five-barred  gate  in 
fine  style,  but  their  horsemanship  is  not  elegant  in  the  Park. 
Their  arms  and  legs  flap  about  too  much  to  appear  well. 

The  English  saddles  and  bridles  are  remarkable  for  their 
plainness,  and  the  absence  of  all  ornament.  The  martingale  is 
very  rare,  and  when  it  is  used,  'tis  formed  of  a  single  strap 
fastened  under  the  horse's  chin.  The  bridles  all  have  double 
reins,  hoik  of  which  the  ridet  carries  in  his  hand — which  looks 
any  thing  but  graceful. 

The  horses  all  look  sleepy,  and  have  short-cropped  (not 
nicked)  tails,  that  dangling  slovenly  about  add  to  their  very 
quiet  appearance.  Their  necks  are  exceedingly  long,  which 
they  carry  stretched  out  like  that  of  a  dromedary.  There  is 
no  sprightliness  about  them — no  champing  the  bit — no  spark- 
ling of  the  eyes — but  all  is  dull  and  heavy  as  a  cow.  A  well 
gaited  heifer  would  be  to  me  a  much  more  agreeable  charger 
than  any  of  these  "  crack"  English  "  hacks." 

By  the  by,  how  differently  the  same  terms  are  used  in  dif- 
ferent countries — when  we  speak  of  hacks^  we  mean  hired  car- 
riages, but  the  English  apply 'the  name  to  riding-horses.  The 
hunters  are  rarely  used  except  in  the  hunt,  and  the  hack  is 
a  gentleman's  horse  for  the  city.  'Tis  difficult  to  convey  to 
one  who  never  was  in  London  a  correct  idea  of  the  number  of 
persons  who  every  evening  appear  on  horseback  in  the  Park. 
They  ride  up  and  down  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  go  slowly 
home.  There  are  as  many  ladies  about,  as  men — some  of 
whom  ride  alone.,  followed  by  a  groom  on  horseback,  who  is  al- 
ways dressed  in  drab  breeches  and  fair-top  boots,  and  a  blue 
frock-coat,  with  a  leather  strap  around  his  waist.  M. 


LETTER  LIX. 

London  1849. 
Hampton  Court  is  one  of  the  numerous  royal  residences, 
which,  though  long  unoccupied  by  the  kings  of  England, 
are  still  kept  up  with  great  care  and  expense  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  public.  It  is  situated  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the   Thames,  about  twenty-one  miles  from  London,  and, 
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from  its  historical  associations,  its  expensive  picture  gallery, 
and  beautiful  park  and  gardens,  is  a  spot  of  peculiar  interest 
to  the  stranger. 

Being  somewhat  curious  to  see  the  scenery  of  the  far-famed 
"  Tems,"  as  the  cockneys  pronounced  it,  we  embarked  upon  one 
of  the  little  steamers  that  almost  every  minute  in  the  day  are 
landing  at,  or  leaving  the  different  piers  and  bridges,  and  for 
five  mortal  hours,  with  the  tide  against  us,  we  puffed  and  la- 
bored up  the  stream.  We  certainly  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  country  much  more  leisurely  than  if  whirled  along 
on  a  railroad  ;  but  we  were  fully  compensated  for  our  delay. 

Nature  has  done  nothing  for  the  Thames,  but  art  every 
thing.  Along  its  banks  one  witnesses  that  exquisite  cultiva- 
tion about  the  country  seats  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and 
about  the  rural  villages,  which  is  met  with  in  a  greater  degree 
of  perfection  in  England  than  any  country  in  the  world.  The 
river  is  very  straight  and  very  narrow,  and,  as  you  ascend, 
the  locks,  which  have  been  erected  to  facilitate  the  navigation 
for  small  boats,  give  it  more  the  appearance  of  a  canal  than  a 
river  ;  but  the  country  along  its  banks  is  beautiful.  Exten- 
sive parks  and  meadows,  with  grazing  herds  of  cattle  scattered 
over  them,  surround  the  stately  mansions  of  noblemen. 
Amidst  trees  and  flower-gardens,  in  whose  decoration  wealth 
and  taste  vie  with  each  other,  nestle  the  half-hidden  country 
seats  of  rich  bankers  and  merchants.  From  the  shady  hill- 
tops peeps  the  picturesque  village  of  Richmond  with  its  royal 
park.  In  a  green  valley,  almost  buried  in  trees  and  shrubs, 
stands  Twickenham,  immortal  as  the  residence  and  burial 
place  of  Pope,  who  had  the  eccentric  independenc'e  to  refuse  a 
tomb  in  a  poet's  corner  of  Westminster  Abbey, — and  the  rich 
confusion  of  hedges  and  trees,  grass  and  flowers,  that  is  scat- 
tered along  both  sides  of  the  Thames,  gives  to  its  flat  banks 
an  interest  that  wilder  scenery  might  fail  to  produce. 

The  palace  is  of  brick,  and  in  its  outward  appearance  pre- 
sents nothing  very  grand  or  imposing,  though  the  octagonal 
towers  at  the  corners,  and  the  numerous  stacks  of  fancifully 
ornamented  chimneys,  give  to  it  a  pleasing  variety  of  style. 
It  was  built  in  1515  by  the  great  churchman  and  favorite  of 
Henry  YIIL,  Cardinal  Wolsey.  But  the  corpulent  tyrant 
manifesting  some  jealousy  of  the  superior  magnificence  of  a 
servant,  Hampton  Court  was  in  1526  presented  to  the  King 
by  Wolsey,  and  from  that  time  became  a  royal  residence.  In 
return  for  this  splendid  palace,  Henry  gave  Wolsey  the  manor 
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of  Richmond,  an  old  and  favorite  residence  of  his  father  and 
of  himself  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign.  In  wandering  through 
the  palace,  I  could  but  think  how  unstable  is  human  greatness 
when  founded  upon  the  quicksand  of  a  tyrant's  will.  How 
little  to  be  trusted  is  the  favor  of  a  king,  when  merited  by  no 
greater  virtue  than  merely  ministering  to  his  vices  !  And 
how  little  respect  the  arrogant  display  of  power  by  a  court  fa- 
vorite inspires  in  the  minds  of  the  people  !  Wolsey,  after 
having  raised  himself  from  obscurity  to  be  the  absolute  favor- 
ite of  his  own  sovereign,  and  the  courted  pet  of  every  power- 
ful prince  in  Europe  ;  after  having  accumulated  wealth  that 
surpassed  that  of  Henry  himself,  and  attained  the  highest  of- 
fices of  church  and  state,  was  suddenly  toppled  from  his  proud 
eminence,  by  a  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  fickle  tyrant  who 
had  raised  him.  But  at  his  overthrow  he  had  not  one  faith- 
ful friend  to  lament  his  fail ;  for  in  his  brilliant  but  licentious 
career  he  had  gathered  around  him  many  parasites  but  made  no 
friends. 

From  the  period  of  its  being  ceded  to  Henry  by  Cardinal 
WolsejT',  Hampton  Court  became  the  occasional  residence  of 
all  the  kings  of  England,  down  to  the  time  of  George  II.,  who 
was  the  last  of  them  w^ho  occupied  it.  It  was  the  favorite  pal- 
ace of  William  III.,  who  had  the  building  made  what  it  now  is, 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  William  also 
planted  the  park  and  gardens.  The  suit  of  royal  apartments 
consists  of  some  thirty-two  rooms,  remarkable  for  nothing  but 
their  loftiness  and  their  pictures,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Great  Hall,  which  is  elegantly  decorated.  The  windows  of 
stained  glass  represent  the  arms  and  initials  of  Henry's 
wives,  and  the  walls  are  hung  with  ancient  tapestry,  that  even 
now  retains  much  of  its  original  freshness.  It  has  been,  since 
the  days  of  Elizabeth,  used  at  various  times  as  a  theatre,  and 
here  'tis  supposed  that  many  of  Shakspeare's  plays  were  per- 
formed for  the  first  time.  The  plain  oak  facings  and  cornices 
of  the  remainder  of  the  apartments  seem  rather  intended  for 
the  substantial  than  the  ornamental.  And  the  general  gloom 
that  pervades  the  whole  palace  must  have  well  accorded  with 
the  melancholy  disposition  of  the  reserved  soldier  for  whom 
they  were  built. 

The  gallery  of  pictures  is  very  extensive,  but  most  of  the 
paintings  are  valuable,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  excel- 
lence of  their  execution,  as  because  they  most  admirably  por- 
tray the   costumes  of  the  times   in  which  they  were  taken. 
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Those  of  the  times  of  Henry  and  of  Elizabeth  are  especially 
interesting.  In  one  room  are  the  celebrated  portraits  of  Sir 
Peter  Lely  of  ''  the  Beauties,"  who  made  the  court  of  Charles 
II.  the  gayest,  wittiest,  and  most  licentious  of  all  the  courts 
England  has  ever  known.  Their  complexions  were  as  fresh, 
eyes  as  languishing,  and  lips  as  voluptuous  as  if  they  had  been 
painted  yesterday.  In  the  English  edition  of  Mrs.  Jamieson's 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Beauties  of  Charles  II,"  are  to  be  met  with 
admirable  copies  of  these  pictures.  Titian's  Venus,  and  many 
historical  pieces,  and  some  portraits  by  West,  with  Raphael's 
far-famed  cartoons,  are  the  most  remarkable  in  the  collection. 

These  cartoons,  so  called  because  they  were  painted  on  pa- 
per, were  originally  designed  by  Raphael,  about  the  year  1520, 
as  patterns  for  tapestry  to  decorate  the  papal  chapel  of  Pope 
Leo  X.,  and  represent  subjects  taken  from  the  Evangelists  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  tapestry  was  executed  at  the 
famous  manufactory  of  Arras,  in  Flanders,  and  the  cartoons 
were  bought  for  Charles  I.  by  Rubens  the  painter.  I  am  al- 
most ashamed  to  say  that  I  did  not  go  into  the  raptures  I  sup- 
pose it  is  incumbent  upon  a  man  to  experience,  in  seeing  for  the 
first  time  works  of  art  so  famous.  My  first  feeling  was  de- 
lighted surprise  in  recognizing  in  the  cartoons,  the  originals 
of  engravings  in  our  old  family  Bible,  which  had  so  charmed 
me  when  a  child.  But  as  to  the  enthusiasm  and  inexpressible 
admiration  that  people  often  imagine  to  affect  by  means  of 
raised  hands,  upturned  eyes,  and  oft-repeated  "  ohs"  and  "  ahs," 
I  neither  feel  it,  nor  did  I  try  to  get  it  up.  The  history  of 
these  paintings  was  full  of  interest — they  had  been  purchased 
for  the  most  unfortunate  of  kings — they  were  executed  on  pa- 
per by  the  greatest  of  painters — they  were  more  than  260  years 
old,  and  yet  vividly  retained  their  colors,  and  they  had  re- 
mained unnoticed  in  an  old  lumber-room  during  the  time  of 
Cromwell,  and  were  afterwards  placed  at  Hampton  Court.  All 
this  gave  them  a  romantic  interest,  but  I  did  not  feel  as  trans- 
ported as  I  was  conscious  I  ought  to  have  been  in  gazing  up- 
on so  great  a  work  of  Raphael's.  I  could  not  discover  in 
what  they  so  far  surpassed  every  thing  else  I  had  ever  seen. 

Each  painting  I  see  by  the  old  masters  more  fully  convinces 
me  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  /abellmg  old  wine  and  pic- 
tures. And  when  the  brand  or  the  name  of  the  artist  is  not 
sufficiently  well  known,  I  would  advise  people  who  wish  their 
pictures  and  wine  to  be  appreciated,  to  paste  upon  them  the 
price^  which   simple   contrivance  would   prevent  nlany  awk- 
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ward  mistakes  among  connoisseurs  in  both  articles.  Money  is 
something  which  every  body  knows  the  value  of  much  better 
than  they  do  of  pictures,  and  when  a  man  is  unable  to  tack  the 
name  of  Raphael  or  Titian  to  his  paintings,  let  him  only  have 
it  understood  that  they  cost  him  many  thousand  dollars,  and 
they  will  never  fail  to  be  admired.  The  Triumphs  of  Julius 
Caesar,  in  this  same  gallery,  painted  by  Andria  Mantegna,  al- 
though they  are  very  curious,  I  am  certain  would  not  excite 
any  especial  wonder,  if  we  were  not  informed  that  Charles  I. 
paid  for  them  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Such  a  price 
would  give  charms  to  any  picture. 

But  now  let  me  turn  to  the  grounds  and  gardens  that  de- 
lighted me  beyond  description.  Art  assumes  at  Hampton 
Court  so  fascinating  a  shape,  that  one  feels  not  the  absence  of 
nature's  charms.  The  walks,  bordered  by  ancient  yews,  inter- 
spersed with  parterres  of  rarest  plants — the  low  pattering  of 
the  fountain — the  broad  sheet  of  water,  stretching  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  between  a  noble  avenue  of  fine  old  trees — the 
close-cut  and  cleanly-swept  sward,  here  and  there  broken  by 
large  beds  of  the  gayest  colored  flowers — the  atmosphere  heavy 
with  the  richest  perfumes — all  combine  to  form  a  scene  as  near 
fairy-land  as  art  can  bring  it. 

The  gardens  are  divided  by  numerous  walks  into  large 
squares  richly  set  in  grass  and  flowers,  and  are  bounded  by  a 
broad  semicircular  road  planted  with  lime-trees,  whose  droop- 
ing boughs  gracefully  sweep  the  ground.  Beyond  this  again 
runs  a  crescent-shaped  stream  of  purest  water,  along  whose 
banks  the  tall  flags  and  rushes  tremble  to  the  breeze,  languid 
with  the  sweets  of  the  garden,  and  upon  whose  rippling  bosom 
the  broad  green  leaves  and  snowy-white  flowers  of  the  water 
lily  sweetly  sleep.  And  beneath  the  shade  of  these  tiny  bow- 
ers, lurk  whole  shoals  of  gold-fish,  that  sometimes  dart  forth 
in  sport,  breaking  the  stream  into  myriads  of  mimic  waves,  and 
throwing  back  the  sunbeams  in  a  thousand  dazzling  reflections 
from  their  ruddy  sides.  Across  this  stream  are  thrown  pictur- 
esque bridges,  that  lead  to  walks  in  the  park  beyond,  so  beau- 
tiful that  they  almost  made  me  romantic  again.  They  were 
densely  shaded  by  straight  rows  of  magnificent  lime  trees,  whose 
limbs  embraced  each  other,  forming  with  their  dark  glossy 
leaves  and  sweeping  boughs  long  bowers  of  "  coolest  foliage," 
whilst  the  verdure  beneath  is  undisturbed  in  its  native  rich- 
ness. 

By  Cupid  !  what  a  place  to  make  love  !    Here  the  gairish 
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light  of  day  never  comes — here  no  prying  eyes  can  penetrate 
— here  are  no  turns  in  the  walk — no  unevenness  in  the  ground, 
to  withraw  our  gaze  from  the  eyes  in  which  we  love  to  be  im- 
aged. But  beneath  this  glorious  bower,  formed  of  fine  old 
trees,  and  carpeted  by  velvet-like  turf.,  a  man  might  wander 
for  miles,  lost  in  love  and  shade.  And  as  I  gazed  down  it,  I 
could  but  wish — but  I  won't  say  what.  Between  these  exqui- 
site walks  are  broad  avenues  dotted  with  thick  plantations  of 
trees,  and  occasionally  enlivened  by  glassy  lakes.  The  grass 
here,  as  elsewhere,  is  constantly  kept  closely  cut  and  swept, 
anft  adds  to  the  beauty  and  refreshing  coolness  of  the  whole 
place. 

From  the  gardens  you  pass  through  a  gate  into  the  wilder- 
ness^ formed  of  lofty  trees,  and  a  thick  undergrowth  of  rhodo- 
dendron, laurel,  and  other  flowering  shrubs.  Broad  gravel 
walks  and  rural  seats  adorn  this  delightful  spot,  which  I  left 
as  reluctantly  as  I  now  cease  to  write.  M. 


LETTER  LX. 

London,  1849. 
Vauxhall  is  the  place  for  fun  and  freedom,  pretty  women, 
and  gentlemanly  riots.  Every  body  goes  there,  from  the 
Queen  down  to  the  lost  ones  of  the  sex — and  Lords  and  shop- 
men, and  strangers  and  cockneys,  are  all  congregated  here^ 
pell-mell,  to  make  love  and  see  the  fireworks — to  drink  porter 
and  hear  the  concert,  in  that  free  and  easy  sort  of  manner  that 
can  only  be  enjoyed  at  Vauxhall.  The  gardens  are  very  exten- 
sive. Long  covered  promenades  are  hung  with  thousands  of 
lamps,  arranged  in  every  fantastic  form.  Globe  lights  peep  out 
from  the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees  like  rising  moons — arches, 
stars,  and  stands  of  colors,  formed  of  difi*erent  colored  lamps, 
are  scattered  through  the  grounds — and  the  small  green 
lights,  thickly  sprinkled  among  the  flowers,  look  like  myriads 
of  fireflies  glowing  near  the  ground.  A  little  temple,  in  which 
a  large  orchestra  is  placed,  is  also  most  dazzlingly  illuminated, 
and  the  whole  eff'ect  of  the  lights,  flowers,  and  music,  comes  as 
near  enchantment  as  a  '-'-four  bits^^  exhibition  could  be  con- 
veniently brought.  There  is  a  large  saloon  for  ''refreshments," 
besides  long  rows  of  neat  little  stalls  running  through  the 
grounds  in  which  the  rosy-cheeked  houries  of  this  nocturnal 
paradise  take  with  their  "  loves  ■'  beer  and  brandy  and  water. 
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and  cold  chicken,  to  an  extent  that  would  be  quite  alarming  in 
any  other  feminines  but  English  angels.  The  dear  damsels 
being  from  early  youth  accustomed  to  elixir ^  "  the  water  of 
life,"  and  other  strong  potations,  never  become  "obstreperous," 
but  quietly  carry  quantities  of  cognac  that  would  somewhat 
interrupt  the  locomotive  arrangements  of  most  men  in  Ame- 
rica, who  consider  themselves  especially  good  drinkers. 

There  is  a  large  platform  upon  which  the  polka  is  danced 
in  the  latest  style,  after  the  concert,  the  circus,  and  the  fire- 
works are  over. 

The  polka  was  always  a  dance  of  peculiar  interest  to  md, 
and  to  see  it  performed  here  by  about  five  hundred  couples  at 
the  same  time,  in  that  abandon  sort  of  manner  peculiar  to 
Yauxhall,  is  quite  exhilarating.  As  the  platform  is  in  the 
open  air,  gentlemen  and  ladies  retain  their  hats,  bonnets,  and 
shawls,  which  but  increase  the  '•  devil  may  care  "  confusion  of 
the  whole  scene.  The  favorite  position  is  for  the  lady  to 
hang  herself  by  the  chin  upon  the  gentleman's  shoulder,  like  a 
parasol  suspended  from  a  hat-rack ;  he  entirely  embraces  her, 
holding  his  head  very  much  at  one  side  to  prevent  his  cigar 
burning  her  nose,  and  with  his  cane  in  the  other  hand,  he  goes 
spinning  around — pufiing,  hopping,  and  enjoying  himself  most 
violently.  As  the  crowd  is  very  dense,  and  as  the  dance  pro- 
gresses with  wonderful  animation,  there  is,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, considerable  crushing  of  head  furniture  and  tramp- 
ling on  toes,  which  portion  of  the  evening  amusement  gener- 
ally produces  much  more  merriment  among  the  spectators  than 
the  performers. 

But  in  enumerating  the  amusements  of  this  delightful  re- 
sort, I  have  reserved  the  decided  "  features  "  for  the  last,  which 
both  happen  to  be  American — I  mean  Hernandez  and  the  ten- 
pin  alley.  The  first  named  juvenile  phenomenon,  by  his  dar- 
ing feats  of  horsemanship  (there  is  a  fine  amphitheatre  in  the 
gardens)  nightly  elicits  as  noisy  "bravos"  and  is  as  regularly 
"called  before  the  curtain,"  as  if  he  were  the  fortunate  first 
tenor  of  the  Italian  Opera.  His  performance  is  really  won- 
derful, or  he  could  not  possibly  be  a  favorite  in  London,  as  he 
is  from  America — and  I  joined  with  hearty  good  will  in  the 
applause  that  always  greets  his  appearance  in  the  ring. 

The  other  -'feature"  is  announced  all  over  the  city  and  in 
the  gardens  as  the  ''great  novelty"  and  "attraction" — "the 
favorite  American  game  of  ten-pins."  There  is  always  a  crowd 
about  to  see  awkward  Englishmen  thundering  down  the  alley 
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with  much  more  noise  than  damage  to  the  pins,  and  to  observe 
their  drawing  up  their  shirt  collars  at  getting  two  or  three  pins 
with  a  ball,  as  a  green-horn  in  America  might  do  at  a  '•'■  tea 
strike."  London  hours  appear  strangely  late  even  to  the  dis- 
sipated of  our  own  country  ;  for  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
long  after  daybreak,  the  balls  are  rolling  as  industriously, 
and  the  dance  goes  on  more  merrily  than  it  did  at  one  or  two 
o'clock.  At  twelve  or  one  in  the  morning,  the  fashionables 
breakfast,  and  dine  in  the  evening  about  seven  or  eight.  These 
late  hours  are  the  consequence  of  their  turning  so  completely 
night  into  day. 

From  what  I  have  written  one  must  not  suppose  that  scenes 
ever  occur  here  which  the  most  fastidious  could  object  to. 
Everything  is  conducted  most  quietly,  and  a  man  might  float 
on  the  surface  of  things  for  a  month,  without  ever  suspecting 
that  there  was  a  strong  2^?2<:Zer  current.  People  of  the  greatest 
respectability  (ladies  I  mean,  for  gentlemen  go  everywhere) 
often  attend  to  witness  the  fireworks,  which  are  very  brilliant, 
or  to  see  Hernandez  when  he  rides  ;  they  walk  around  the 
grounds,  and  retire  before  the  dancing  and  jollity  commence. 
But  even  then  there  is  the  greatest  order  preserved,  and,  ex- 
cept the  somewhat  exaggerated  warmth  of  the  position,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  dance  unusual.  Crowds  nightly  assemble 
here,  and  when  to  vary  the  "  evening  entertainment"  a  baloon 
ascends  with  an  immense  train  of  fireworks  attached  to  its  car, 
there  is  always  a  "jam."  The  English  appear  to  have  a  posi- 
tive weakness  for  "  ascensions,"  and  always  rush  in  crowds  to 
see  them.  If  you  wish  to  meet  a  young  acquaintance,  wheth- 
er stranger  or  citizen,  go  to  Vauxhall.  It  was  rather  coolish 
for  my  thin  blood,  but  those  who  suffer  with  heat  would,  I 
think,  particularly  enjoy  these  various  amusements  in  the  open 
air.  The  climate  of  England  is  delightful  beyond  all  descrip- 
tion, at  least  in  summer.  I  have  not  experienced  what  we 
would  call  warm  weather,  and  still  we  have  had  no  rain.  The 
sun  appears  to  be  veiled  in  a  sort  of  haze,  which  robs  his 
beams  of  that  glare  and  heat  so  disagreeable  with  us.  The 
nights  are  rather  cool,  sufficiently  so  for  a  light  overcoat,  but 
the  days  are  charming,  and  they  are  the  only  things  in  Eng- 
land that  are  so — except,  yes,  I  will  accept  the  Parks,  which 
are  my  weakness.  M. 
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LETTER  LXI. 

London,  18J:0. 

The  English,  the  most  unmusical  people  in  the  world, 
have  run  opera  mad.  Fashion  has  decreed  that  it  is  exces- 
sively genteel  to  admire  scientific  music,  and,  in  obedience 
to  his  edicts,  these  cold-hearted  Englishmen,  who  can  appre- 
ciate nothing  but  pudding  and  roast  beef,  alFect  all  the  admira- 
tion and  enthusiasm  for  the  opera,  which  is  felt  by  the  sons 
of  the  music-loving  South.  The  two  largest  theatres  in  Lon- 
don, Covent  Garden  and  her  Majesty's,  have  long  been  regu- 
larly changed  into  opera-houses,  whilst  the  other  large  one, 
Drury  Lane,  where  the  legitimate  drama  is  still  occasionally 
performed,  has  been  closed  for  want  of  patronage. 

Upon  grand  opera  nights,  all  is  noise  and  enthusiasm  ;  the 
Queen  indulges  in  a  slight  friction  of  her  two  fore  fingers ; 
Lords  and  ladies  applaud  as  violently  as  their  white  kids  will 
permit,  whilst  the  pit  and  amphitheatre  go  into  as  great  ecsta- 
sies of  clapping,  "  bravos,"  and  thumping,  as  if  they  really 
appreciated  the  beauty  of  the  music,  and  understood  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  was  sung.  The  first  tenor  is  regularly  called 
before  the  curtain  at  each  end  of  the  act,  the  prima  donna  is 
pelted  with  bouquets  and  deafened  by  shouts,  and  the  whole 
world  of  fashion  roll  their  eyes  and  cry  out  "  how  exquisite," 
whilst  poor  Shakspeare  is  wholly  forgotten.  Immense  sums 
are  squandered  on  these  fortunate  favorites  of  the  opera-going 
public,  who,  after  "  tuning  their  pipes"  for  several  years,  and 
greatly  indulging  in  diamonds  and  contempt  for  the  English, 
return  to  their  own  country  to  enjoy  their  fortunes,  and  to 
laugh  at  the  blockheads  who  made  them.  Whilst  the  success- 
ful delineators  of  Shakspeare's  great  characters — men  of  real 
genius  and  worth — are  left  to  struggle  in  poverty  and  neglect, 
because  'tis  vulgar  to  go  any  where  but  to  the  opera.  Thus 
fashion  rules  the  world,  and  induces  people  to  overlook  their 
countrymen  of  true  merit,  to  run  after  worthless  foreigners, 
because  they  happen  to  be  locomotive  hand-organs,  or  self-in- 
flating bagpipes.  The  fact  is,  that  no  young  Englishman  "  of 
birth"  is  considered  perfect  in  "  his  paces"  till  he  has  trotted 
through  most  of  the  countries  of  the  continent,  where  he  ac- 
quires all  sorts  of  fancy  notions  with  regard  to  music  and 
the  fine  arts,  and  returns  with  no  ''  gait"  in  particular,  but  a 
ridiculous  mixture  of  them  all.  'Tis  their  voice  that  has  ban- 
ished the  shade  of  Shakspeare  from  •'  the  boards,"  where  he 
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has  SO  long  reigned  supreme,  for  the  more  fashionable,  but 
how  much  less  intellectual  enjoyment  of  the  opera.  If  the 
English  had  been  guilty  of  no  other  ridiculous  excess — if  they 
had  never  committed  any  breach  of  good  breeding  or  good 
taste,  and  were  not  selfish  and  arrogant,  I  could  not  forgive 
them  for  this  shameful  act  of  injustice  to  the  memory  of  their 
illustrious  poet. 

If  the  same  selfishness  influenced  their  opinions  as  a  na- 
tion, which  distinguishes  their  conduct  as  individuals,  all  class- 
es would  unite  in  maintaining  Shakspeare  in  his  former  proud 
position.  For  surely  nothing  possesses  a  greater  tendency  to 
increase  the  knowledge.,  enlarge  the  understanding,  and  refine 
the  taste  of  the  people  than  his  plays.  Where  can  English- 
men better  study  the  history  of  their  country,  where  can  they 
learn  more  of  human  nature,  or  find  greater  incentives  to  em- 
ulate the  deeds  of  their  forefathers,  than  in  the  historical 
plays  of  Shakspeare?  And  yet  these  noble  works  of  genius 
are  banished  from  the  stage,  for  the  mere  sensual  enjoyment 
of  the  opera. 

The  possession  of  a  fine  voice  is  a  gift  that  never  fails  to 
charm.  But  usually,  in  very  distinguished  singers,  all  native 
sweetness  of  voice  has  so  entirely  disappeared  beneath  exces- 
sive cultivation,  that  they  produce  upon  me  the  effect  of  the 
clipped  and  trained  trees  at  Versailles,  compared  with  the  rich 
luxuriance  of  the  natural  forest.  They  astonish^  but  they 
rarely  please.  I  must  confess  that  I  love  better  the  untaught 
melody  of  the  wild  warbler  of  the  woods  than  the  notes  of  the 
caged  songster,  trained  with  a  bird-organ.  With  most  pro- 
fessional personages,  singing  is  merely  a  mechanical  opera- 
tion, and  their  success  does  not  evince  more  talent  than  me- 
chanical skill  in  any  thing  else;  But  a  man  must  possess  genius 
to  conceive,  and  a  polished  education  to  portray  the  great 
characters  of  Shakspeare.  And,  in  witnessing  the  personation 
of  one  of  his  heroes  by  a  fine  actor,  we  derive  no  less  benefit 
than  amusement  from  the  performance.  I  therefore  think  'tis 
folly  so  far  to  yield  to  fashion  as  to  surrender  what  combines 
both  pleasure  and  improvement,  for  that  which  only  pleases  in 
a  much  more  limited  degree. 

But  candor  compels  me  to  confess  that  listening,  night  af- 
ter night,  to  such  nightingales  as  Persiani,  Grrisi,  and  Alboni, 
has  produced  in  my  mind  something  approaching  a  toleration 
for  the  opera.  And  if  I  could  always  hear  such  pieces  as  "  II 
Matrimoni  Segreto,"  I  might,  in  the  course  of  time,  become 
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fond  of  occasionally  listening  to  that  style  of  music.  It  was 
performed  for  Persiani's  benefit,  when  she  and  Grrisi  sustained 
the  principal  female  characters,  and  Mario  and  Tamburinithe 
male.  There  was  no  noise,  no  chorus,  but  some  exquisite  hu- 
mor, and  a  great  many  of  the  loveliest  melodies,  that  almost 
charmed  me  into  being  a  confessed  admirer  of  the  opera.  I 
am  not  sufficiently  posted  up  in  such  matters  to  say  which  is 
esteemed  the  best  singer,  Persiani  or  Grisi,  but  there  was  more 
sweetness,  more  softness,  and  music  in  the  voice  of  Persiani, 
which  made  her  my  favorite.  Mario  is  the  only  'man  whom  I 
ever  heard  sing  in  public  that  I  could  endure  at  all,  but  in  this 
particular  piece  he  delighted  me  beyond  description.  In  the 
scene  where  he  consoles  his  secretly  married  wife  with  the  story 
of  his  love,  for  all  the  annoyances  she  was  compelled  to  endure, 
I  was  ashamed  of  permitting  any  thing  who  wore  breeches  to  pro- 
duce such  an  effect  upon  me.  His  very  soul  seemed  breathed 
forth  in  his  voice,  and  there  was  passion,  tenderness,  devotion  in 
every  liquid  note.  But  in  youv grand  operas,  in  which  the  com- 
poser's wish  seems  to  be  to  display  the  power  rather  than  the 
sweetness  of  the  performer's  voice,  and  in  which  several  hun- 
dred knock-kneed  outsiders,  who  have  been  hastily  shaken 
into  stockinets,  are  crowded  upon  the  stage  to  produce  a  spec- 
tacle and  noise,  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  find  any  thing  to 
admire.  Those  worthies,  commonly  known  as  ''  the  chorus,*' 
although  they  are  like  the  guests  to  the  marriage  feast,  collect- 
ed promiscuously  from  the  highways  and  byways,  all  appear 
to  have  a  remarkably  high  appreciation  of  their  own  vocal 
powers,  and,  as  they  are  conscious  that  opportunities  for  dis- 
play do  not  often  occur,  they  all  resolve  to  make  most  of  the 
occasion,  by  singing  as  loud  as  possible.  For  each  fellow,  like 
a  gawky  clown  at  a  militia  muster,  imagines  that  by  exerting 
his  voice  he  makes  himself  the  object  of  special  wonder  and 
attention. 

When  they  are,  for  a  grand  efiect,  herded  upon  the  stage, 
and  men  shout  and  women  shriek,  drums  rattle  and  trombones 
groan,  to  say  nothing  of  fiddles  and  fifes,  I  think  no  man  can 
fail  to  be  disgusted,  except  a  fashionable  opera-goer,  or  an  ha- 
bitual performer  on  the  Chinese  gong.  And  yet  few  operas 
command  the  approbation  of  amateurs,  unless  they  possess 
these  distinguishing  traits.  I  account  for  it  by  supposing 
that  their  tastes  have  become  blunted  by  excessive  indulgence, 
and  that  they  require  all  this  noise  and  confusion,  as  habitual 
drunkards  do  strong  drink. 
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I  was  much  more  delighted  with  the  voices  of  the  three  prima 
donnas  than  I  ever  expected  to  be  with  any  voice  in  the  ope- 
ratic style  of  singing.  Grisi  and  Persiani  were  at  Covent  Gar- 
den— which  had  decidedly  the  run — whilst  Alboni  and  Mons. 
Lablache  were  the  attraction  at  her  Majesty's. 

My  favorite,  Persiani,  is  rather  slight  in  her  person,  but 
with  a  full,  well-developed  bust.  She  has  light-brown  hair,  a 
fair  skin,  and  large  blue  eyes,  full  of  expression.  Her  nose  is 
straight,  but  rather  large,  and  her  mouth  is  not  remarkable, 
except  when  she  smiles,  and  then  it  wears  an  expression 
strangely  sweet.  Although  not  beautiful,  her  face  is  a  most 
pleasing  one. 

Grisi  is  of  "  full,  voluptuous,  but  o'ergrown  bulk,"  with 
eyes  and  hair  of  jetty  blackness.  Her  nose  is  straight,  and 
delicately  beautiful,  and  her  mouth,  with  its  dewy,  pouting 
lips,  exquisitely  chiselled  corners,  and  pearly  teeth,  seems 
rather  made  to  kiss  than  even  to  sing,  and  although  her  eyes 
are  rather  small,  and  the  underlids  somewhat  puffy,  yet  the 
half-playful,  half-voluptuous  expression  of  that  ravishing 
mouth,  makes  her  most  attractive  in  her  appearance.  When 
she  was  younger  she  must  have  been  extremely  beautiful. 

Alboni  looks  like  a  great  round-faced  doll ;  for  though  her 
features  are  delicate,  and  when  closely  examined,  beautiful,  yet 
she  is  positively  fat^  and  would,  I  think,  weigh  over  two  hun- 
dred. But  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  all  three  of  these 
charmers  have  fine  teeth  and  pretty  mouths — which  humors  a 
superstition  of  mine  that  no  woman  can  sing  who  has  an  ugly 
one. 

Madame  Sontag,  as  was  announced  for  weeks  before  her 
appearance,  has  "  returned  to  the  scene  of  her  former  triumphs," 
and  crowded  the  house,  and  raised  the  prices  at  her  Majesty's. 
She  retains  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preservation  both  her 
person  and  her  voice,  and  has  thrown  the  critics  and  opera-go- 
ers into  violent  hysterics  of  admiration.  The  prices  of  boxes 
have  increased  from  twenty-five  to  forty  dollars,  those  of  the 
pit  and  amphitheatre  have  been  doubled,  and  yet  the  house, 
night  after  night,  is  crowded  to  overflowing,  and  the  Times 
daily  enlarged  upon  the  "  decided  hit "  of  Madame  Sontag. 
By  the  by.  if  people  who  pay  twenty  or  thirty  dollars  for  a 
little  uncomfortable  box  and  eight  or  ten  for  a  single  seat  in 
the  pit,  would  giveone-half  the  sum  to  some  worthy  manager, 
he  could  produce  ^akspeare's  plays  with  a  degree  of  magnifi- 
cence never  before  witnessed,  and  break  down  this  system  of 
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^' Starring ^^  so  injurious  to  the  drama.  Whenever  an  actor 
now  becomes  tolerable  in  his  profession,  he  causes  his  name  to 
be  stuck  up  in  big  letters,  and  increases  his  demands  of  the 
starving  manager,  which  prevents  the  possibility,  at  present 
prices,  of  ever  having  a  good  stock  company. 

Mario  is  a  small,  black-looking  Italian,  with  beard  covering 
his  face,  with  good  features,  but  without  much  character  of  ex- 
pression. Lablache  is  a  small  man,  who  would  weigh  some- 
thing like  four  hundred,  and  is  more  overrated  as  a  fine  comic 
singer  than  any  one  I  have  ever  heard.  Tamburini  was  infi- 
nitely superior  to  him,  in  "  II  Matrimonio  Segreto,"  in  which 
each  personated  the  deaf  father.  Every  body  knows,  I  believe, 
that  Jenny  Lind  is  not  married,  but  seemed  so  disgusted  at 
her  failure  to  be  so,  after  so  much  talk,  that  she  suddenly  re- 
tired, leaving  the  poor  manager  in  rather  an  awkward  predic- 
ament. This  completes  my  opera  gossip,  and  I  am  glad  of  it, 
for  I  think  I  can  much  more  feelingly  descant  upon  a  bear-hunt 
than  the  comparative  merits  of  rival  prima  donnas. 

M. 


LETTER  LXII. 

London,  1849. 

The  old  houses,  libraries,  &c.,  of  Parliament,  having  been 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1834,  temporary  accommodations  were 
provided  among  the  ruins  for  the  sitting  of  the  two  houses, 
and  plans  were  immediately  ordered  for  new  buildings. 

The  new  houses,  or  "  the  Palace  of  Westminster,"  as  they 
are  generally  called,  are  much  the  most  considerable  architec- 
tural work  which  has  been  undertaken  in  England  since  the 
rebuilding  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  So  colossal  a  pile  has  not 
been  erected  in  London  since  that  period.  The  front,  extend- 
ing along  the  river  Thames,  measures  nearly  one  thousand 
feet  in  length,  and  a  portion  of  the  building  is  to  be  sur- 
mounted by  a  tower  four  hundred  feet  high  The  whole  edi- 
fice, when  completed,  will  contain  between  five  and  six  hun- 
dred diiferent  apartments,  and  will  cover  an  area  of  nine 
acres.  It  is  in  the  Gothic  style ;  but  though  it  is  boasted  of 
by  Englishmen  as  the  most  magnificent  specimen  of  architec- 
ture in  England  since  the  erection  of  Henry  the  Seventh's 
Chapel,  yet  there  is  a  minuteness  of  detait  in  its  ornaments, 
which  I  think  offends  the  eye,  and  is  but  ill  suited  to  the  mas- 
sive proportions  of  the  building.    The  lords  have  already  taken 
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possession  of  their  house,  which  is  an  apartment  ninety  feet 
by  forty-five,  and  is  forty  feet  in  height.  It  is  most  gorgeously 
decorated  with  rich  carving,  brilliant  coloring,  and  most  elab- 
orate gilding  ;  yet  its  ornaments  are  so  crowded,  so  piled  up- 
on each  other,  as  to  present  the  same  offensive  "  ginger- 
bread "  effect  of  the  exterior.  It  is  lighted  by  twelve  lofty 
windows  filled  with  stained  glass,  representing  the  Kings  and 
Queens  of  England  and  Scotland.  ''  The  body  of  the  house  " 
is  said  to  be  capable  of  containing  the  four  hundred  and  forty 
lords,  spiritual  and  temporal.  The  table  and  the  woolsack 
occupy  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  at  each  side  of  these  are 
placed,  on  ascending  steps,  five  rows  of  benches  covered  with 
red  morocco  leather,  for  the  exclusive  accommodation  of  their 
lordships.  It  may  have  been  imagination,  but  the  whole  room 
looked  close  and  narrow  to  me. 

Whilst  seated  in  the  strangers'  gallery  the  other  evening, 
I  looked  around  in  vain  for  those  distinguishing  marks  of 
aristocracy,  those  unmistakable  evidences  of  noble  blood  and 
high  breeding,  which  many  of  my  more  fortunate  countrymen 
have  been  able  to  discover  in  these  lucky  descendants  from 
Norman  robbers,  and  illegitimate  children  of  kings.  They 
looked  to  me  as  most  other  Englishmen  do,  whether  they  hap- 
pen to  be  waiters  or  gentlemen,  lords  or  dukes.  They  all 
have  an  especially  clean,  sleek  look,  with  an  abundance  of 
cravat  and  great  superabundance  of  stiffly-starched  shirt-col- 
lar, and  all  their  movements  nearly  resemble  the  evolutions 
of  a  badly  constructed  automaton,  whose  wheels  require  greas- 
ing. In  the  cofi'ee-rooms,  it  would  be  next  thing  to  impossible 
to  distinguish  waiters  from  guests  but  for  the  badge  of  servi- 
tude borne  by  the  former  in  the  shape  of  a  napkin.  Keally  I 
could  not  conceive  of  a  nation  in  which  the  different  grada- 
tions of  society  were  so  strictly  observed  in  social  intercourse, 
and  so  slightly  marked  by  personal  appearance.  And  I  think 
their  lordships  have  displayed  much  more  wisdom  in  putting 
their  servants  into  livery  than  was  developed  during  the  de- 
bate I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing,  for  Hephestion  was  mis- 
taken for  Alexander,  as  he  happened  to  be  much  the  best  look- 
ing fellow  of  the  two,  and  the  valet,  if  not  in  livery,  might  be 
mistaken  for  the  master. 

Among  their  lordships  I  did  see  a  few  very  fine,  tall,  ro- 
bust-looking fellows,  but  the  large  majority  of  them  I  shall 
unhesitatingly  pronounce  very  ordinary-looking  Englishmen, 
and,  according  to  a  just  classification  of  the  whole  nation,  I 
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do  not  think  that  any  of  them  would  rank  higher  than  "  good 
ordinary,  "  as  we  say  about  cotton.  We  hear  much  in  Amer- 
ica of  the  thorough-bred  appearance  of  English  noblemen.  If  by 
this  sporting  term  is  meant  their  sleek,  oily  cheeks  and  rotund 
persons,  I  can,  without  difficulty,  understand  it,  for  these  cer- 
tainly do  indicate  very  high-feeding ;  "  but  as  to  any  other 
marked  indications  of  "  blood, "  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  I 
could  not  find  them,  unless  it  be  that  their  honorable  lord- 
ships have  very  red,  puffy  faces.  If  I  were  called  upon  to  se- 
lect from  the  animal  kingdom  an  appropriate  simile  for  them, 
I  should,  without  intending  the  slightest  disrespect  to  the  no- 
ble gentlemen,  much  sooner  think  of  comparing  them  to  the 
plump,  pampered,  well-curried  Berkshire  pig,  than  the  clean- 
limbed race-horse. 

But  to  their  lordships'  eloquence.  It  consisted  chiefly  of 
that  low,  gurgling,  monotonous  sound  produced  by  water  flow- 
ing from  a  half  empty  bottle.  Considerable  sound,  but  little 
point,  violent  gesticulation,  but  no  fire.  Had  I  been  deaf,  I 
might  have  imagined  from  the  frequent  tossing  of  the  arms, 
constant  thumping  of  the  table,  and  emphatic  nodding  of  the 
head,  that  they  were  making  some  very  spirited  appeal  to  the 
House  in  a  rather  awkward  manner — but,  being  unfortunately 
gifted  with  full  powers  of  hearing,  I  was  astonished  to  find 
how  poorly  the  tame  sentiments  accorded  with  the  animated 
gesticulation  of  their  speeches. 

An  evident  anxiety  and  struggle  to  obtain  the  floor  con- 
tinued during  my  whole  stay.  And  I  soon  discovered  that 
the  noble  gentlemen  were  as  much  tickled  by  the  sound  of 
their  own  voices,  as  if  they  had,  like  most  of  our  Congress- 
men, acquired  a  fondness  for  hearing  themselves  talk,  by  be- 
ing well  feed  in  earlier  life  to  spin  long  yarns  for  clients,  and 
were  then  receiving  eight  dollars  a  day,  whilst  they  consumed 
the  time  of  the  House    in  gassy  speeches  for  the  papers. 

Among  the  earliest  of  the  speakers  was  Lord  Brougham, 
an  orator  of  great  wind  and  bottom,  whose  powers  of  endu- 
rance never  fail  to  exceed  those  of  his  audience.  But  what  is 
very  greatly  in  his  favor,  he  at  least  speaks  good  English  and 
good  sense,  which  some  of  his  less  fortunate  contemporaries 
do  not  always  succeed  in  doing.  His  voice  is  harsh  and  grat- 
ing, and  his  disconnected,  would-be  impressive  manner  of  speak- 
ing is  any  thing  but  agreeable.  He  cannot  be  the  Lord 
Brougham  of  other  days.  Though  always  long-winded,  he 
repeats  often,  and  as  he  believes  in  the  propriety  of  '•  keeping 
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himself  before  the  people, "  he  has  acquired,  in  addition  to 
his  former  high  reputation,  the  new  distinction  of  being  tlijc 
bore  of  the  House.  His  favorite  gesture  is  to  saw  the  air  with 
his  left  hand,  with  the  slow,  regular  movement  of  a  pump- 
handle,  as  if  he  were  pumping  up  his  words. 

It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact,  that  very  great  men  have 
rarely  been  remarkable  for  their  personal  beauty — and,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  many,  good  sense  and  good  looks 
form  an  impossible  combination.  If  ugliness  be  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  true  greatness,  surelyGreat  Britain 
has  a  just  right  to  be  extravagantly  proud  of  Lord  Brougham, 
for  it  has  never .  been  my  fortune  to  meet  with  so  hard- 
favored  an  individual.  He  is  about  the  medium  height,  is 
somewhat  stoop-shouldered,  has  iron-gray  hair,  wears  specs, 
and  would  attract  notice  any  where  by  his  ugliness. 

Many  of  their  lordships  spoke  during  the  debate,  which 
was  upon  some  question  concerning  Ireland,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  said  about  the  same  thing,  in  various  degrees  of  fluency 
and  condensation.  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  was  a  very 
ordinary  looking  individual,  made  the  lamest  effort  of  the  eve- 
ning, and  Lord  Denman,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
quite  a  fine  looking  old  man,  also  held  forth.  But  he,  like  all 
the  others,  hesitated  so  much,  seemed  to  be  so  very  greatly 
troubled  to  find  words  to  express  himself,  and  spoke  with  so 
decided  an  English  accent,  that  I  almost  imagined  he  was 
attempting  to  make  himself  understood  in  some  foreign  lan- 
guage, in  which  he  had  as  yet  acquired  no  great  proficiency. 
Almost  every  speech  was  as  lavishly  garnished  with  er-rs  as  a 
schoolboy's  copy-book  with  flourishes,  and,  if  one  of  them  could 
have  been  sifted,  I  am  certain  that  the  word  and-er-r^  if  taken 
every  time  it  was  used  by  a  noble  lord,  would  have  made  up 
the  bulk  of  three-fourths  he  had  said.  Their  lordships  as  uni- 
versally tacked  this  elegant  termination,  so  full  of  euphony^ 
to  their  words,  as  the  Poles  do  ''  ski "  to  their  names. 

I  will  candidly  confess  my  expectations  were  not  very  ex- 
alted, and  I  need  not  say  how  much  even  these  were  disap- 
pointed. I  could  not  have  conceived  that  the  descendants  of 
the  contemporaries  of  Chatham  would  have  made  so  poor  a 
display.  They  have  inherited  their  great  names  and  their 
large  fortunes,  but  where  are  their  talents'?  A  high  position 
has  descended  to  them — they  are  not  without  ambition,  but 
they  are  destitute  of  the  genius  to  sustain  either.  If  the  spi- 
rit of  Chatham  could  return  to  the  scene  of  his  former  glories 
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— if  he  could  listen  to  the  sons  of  those  who  once  thrilled  un- 
der his  own  glowing  eloquence,  his  blood  would  run  cold — if 
ghosts  have  blood — at  the  deterioration  of  that  House,  of 
which  he  was  so  long  the  pride  and  the  ornament. 

I  greatly  fear  that  the  days  of  real  eloquence  have  passed, 
that  the  fields  of  true  oratory  have  been  utterly  destroyed 
here,  and  are  being  rapidly  narrowed  at  home.  A  mania  for 
statistics  is  sapping  the  powers  of  eloquence,  and  fashion  has 
passed  judgment  upon  oratorical  display.  In  obedience  to  his 
edict,  men  must  appeal  to  the  reason,  not  to  the  heart — labor, 
and  not  genius,  must  give  them  the  matter  for  a  great  speech 
— facts  must  be  clothed  in  no  beauty  of  expression — argu- 
ments must  be  adorned  by  no  flowers  of  oratory,  for  fear  of 
concealing  or  destroying  their  influence.  But  surely  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  statue  of  Hercules  loses  none  of  the  strength 
or  tr  uthfulness  of  its  proportions  by  being  wreathed  with 
roses.  The  English  have  adopted  this  dry,  unadorned  manner 
of  detailing  statistical  information,  because  their  plodding  na- 
tures are  capable  of  no  brilliant  effort.  The  dullest  ass  can 
bear  a  much  heavier  burden  than  the  fleetest  race-horse.  And 
this  same  heavy  manner  of  speaking  is  rapidly  gaining  favor 
in  America  because  of  the  overweening  influence  of  English 
customs.  In  our  Senate,  oratorical  display  is  considered  in 
bad  taste.  At  the  bar,  a  mere  statement  of  the  points  of  the 
case,  and  a  prolix  indulgence  in  the  incomprehensible  techni- 
calities of  the  profession,  now  constitute  what  are  considered 
our  best  legal  arguments.  Any  beauties  of  oratory  are  thought 
to  encumber  an  argument,  and  criminal  trials,  in  which  Barry 
grew  great,  and  Clay  won  his  reputation,  are  now  avoided, 
rather  than  sought  for,  as  formerly,  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
law.     But  let  me  return  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle,  an  interesting  youth,  seemingly  of 
about  nineteen  years,  with  fiery  red  head,  but  good  face,  made, 
I  thought,  the  best  speech  during  my  stay.  A  Scotchman 
had  early  pointed  him  out  to  me,  and  it  was  evident  from  his 
nervous,  fidgety  manner,  his  frequent  changes  of  color,  and 
convulsive  risings  from  his  seat,  that  he  was  big  with  a  speech, 
and  I  knew  too  well  the  feelings  of  an  unpractised  speaker  to 
fail  to  feel  interested  in  him.  After  about  a  dozen  unsuc- 
cessful eff'orts,  in  which  he  was  generally  forestalled  by  Lord 
Brougham,  he  at  last  obtained  the  floor.  He  was  much  more 
fluent,  and  repeated  much  less  frequently  than  the  others ; 
his  voice  was  full  and  sonorous,  and,  although  his  delivery  was 
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marked  by  that  schoolboy  mannerism  which  usually  distin- 
guishes young  speakers,  I  think  he  promises  to  be  much  the 
finest  speaker  in  the  House.  I  have  since  learned  that  he  is 
much  older  than  I  supposed,  and  that  he  is  already  the  author 
of  some  religious  works. 

Lord  Grey,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  colonies,  is  a  par- 
ticularly ill-looking  individual,  having  light  red  hair,  a  mod- 
estly retiring  chin,  a  large  nose,  and  very  retreating  forehead, 
that  gives  him  a  weak  and  ugly  appearance  ;  his  person,  besides, 
is  long  and  dangling,  and  he  is  lame.  But  there  is  a  degree 
of  pleasantry  in  the  style  of  this  gentleman,  which,  although 
his  voice  is  shrill,  pleases  me  very  greatly.  About  the  appear- 
ance of  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  President  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the  ministers,  there  is  no- 
thing remarkable,  except  that  he  is  somewhat  below  the  medium 
stature.  Lord  Campbell,  another  minister,  lately  a  Scotch  bar- 
rister, entertains  a  much  more  exalted  opinion  of  his  oratori- 
cal powers  than  anybody  else,  and  is  the  only  sloven  I  have 
seen  in  England. 

Their  Lordships  all  lolled  about  upon  the  benches,  with 
their  hats  on,  laughing,  whispering  with  each  other.  And  as  they 
had  no  desks  or  writing  materials,  they  lacked  a  busiilfess  air, 
and  seemed  to  come  into  the  House  more  to  lounge  than  to  de- 
bate upon  important  measures  of  Government.  Lord  Eglington, 
"  the  winner  of  the  Derby,"  was  dodging  about,  with  a  book 
and  pencil  in  his  hand,  and,  although  he  may  not  have  been 
so  engaged,  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  making  up  his  "Book"  for 
the  next  race.  By  the  by,  he  was  one  of  the  tallest,  best  look- 
ing fellows  in  the  House. 

The  House  of  Commons  resembled  a  badly  arranged  hot- 
house in  its  construction,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  few  flow- 
ers of  rhetoric  are  forced  from  the  sterile  brains  of  the  mem- 
bers. Among  the  Commons,  one  witnesses  a  mere  exaggera- 
tion of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Lords.  They  are  much  more 
,  disorderly,  hesitate  more,  repeat  oftener,  and  if  possible,  speak 
worse  than  their  Lordships.  Really  it  would  be  difficult  for 
Americans,  accustomed  to  the  fluency  of  our  "stump  orators," 
to  conceive  of  the  excessive  stammering  and  endless  repetition 
of  these  thick-skulled  Representatives  of  English  freehold- 
ers. 

Lord  John  Russell  is  a  neat  band-boxy  little  man,  in  a 
white  hat,  who  looks  as  keen,  as  hard,  and  as  wiry  as  a  Scotch 
terrier.    Sir  George  Grey,  Secretary  of  State,  is  a  tall,  slender 
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gentleman,  who  indulges  much  in  the  favorite  Jialting  style  of 
the  House.  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  D'Israeli,  the  rival  lions 
of  the  House,  I  did  not  hear  speak,  but  they  are  as  much  op- 
posed in  appearance  as  in  politics.  The  first  bears  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  but  the  last  has  curling, 
tendril-like  hair,  and  a  most  regular  set  of  features,  but  a  very 
disagreeable  expression  of  face,  although  he  might  be  called 
handsome.  M. 


LETTER  LXIII. 

London,  1849. 

Woolwich  is  a  town  situated  on  the  Thames,  nine  miles 
from  London,  and  is  somewhat  famous  for  its  extensive  mili- 
tary establishments,  dock-yards,  &c.,  which  I  visited  the  other 
day,  to  witness  a  grand  review  of  the  artillery  corps,  by  the 
Marquis  of  Anglesey.  The  trip  down  was  made  in  one  of 
those  little  steamers,  which,  as  I  remarked  before,  leave  the 
various  bridges  and  piers  almost  every  minute  in  the  day,  and 
always  run  full.  Indeed,  the  English  are  the  greatest  people 
in  the  #orld  for  cheap  excursions  and  free  sights,  and  you 
cannot  visit,  any  day  in  the  week,  Richmond,  Hampton  Court, 
Kew  Gardens,  or  any  other  favorite  resort,  which  can  be  reach- 
ed by  one  of  these  small  boats,  without  finding  yourself  in  a 
crowd.  For  a  few  pennies  you  can  go  in  a  boat  to  Woolwich, 
and  the  consequence  was,  the  boat  was  crowded,  as  well  as  the 
parade-ground,  notwithstanding  the  somewhat  unpromising 
appearance  of  the  weather.  A  gouty  old  Englishman  is  one 
of  the  best  barometers  in  the  world,  and  whenever  you  see 
him  armed  with  an  umbrella  you  may  as  certainly  expect 
falling  weather  as  if  it  were  already  raining.  I  was  pleased 
with  my  day's  visit,  not  only  on  account  of  the  review,  but 
because  I  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  observing  "  the  cily^'^ 
from  the  river. 

From  Mr.  Dickens's  horror  of  dirt  in  general,  and  of  the 
sand  in  the  water  of  the  Mississippi  in  particular,  one  might 
be  induced  to  suppose  that  the  facetious  gentleman  had  been 
tenderly  reared  in  a  glass-box,  near  the  purling  stream  of 
some  crystal  fountain,  and  that  his  eyes  had  never  been 
offended  by  the  narrow,  dirty  streets  of  London,  nor  his  nose 
assailed  by  the  rare  compound  of  villainous  smells  arising 
fron  his  favorite  "  TemsJ'^     For  I  have  never  seen  a  city,  even 
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in  "  vile  Ainerica^"^  which  presented  a  less  prepossessing  ap- 
pearance than  London  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  The 
large,  dingy  warehouses  of  unequal  heights,  with  patched  win- 
dows and  crazy  doors ;  the  narrow  alleys,  half  shrouded  in  the 
nauseous  fumes  from  the  mire  that  filled  them  ;  the  decaying 
piles  that  support  the  wharves,  reeking  with  the  green  slime 
from  the  high  tides,  and  the  general  comfortless,  damp,  and 
filthy  look  of  the  houses,  were  calculated  to  inspire  any  thing 
but  the  poetical  admiration  entertained  by  Englishmen  for 
their  city  and  river.  And  then  the  Thames  !  that  huge  sewer 
of  a  mighty  city's  filth — that  convenient  receptable  for  dead 
dogs  and  cats,  that  gayly  float  upon  its  surface — that  running 
quagmire,  whose  turbid  waters,  when  stirred  by  the  laboring 
steamer,  emit  the  foul  smells  of  a  shaken  hog-wallow,  is  the 
glory  and  the  boast  of  Dickens  and  his  compatriots.  He  fil- 
ters and  drinks  this  filthy  water,  which,  when  fresh  from  the 
Thames,  he  would  hold  his  nose  at,  but  his  very  delicate  sto- 
mach is  turned  by  the  admixture  oi  sand^  which  is  the  clean- 
est thing  in  the  world,  with  the  water  of  the  Mississippi.  But 
one  has  the  misfortune  to  run  through  the  slave  States  in 
America — the  other  is  purified  from  all  its  disgusting  impreg- 
nations, in  Mr.  Dickens's  opinion,  by  washing  the  blessed  soil 
of  Great  Britain. 

Woolwich  is  as  remarkable  for  its  dust  as  its  barracks,  all 
the  pavements  being  made  of  loose  sandy  gravel,  and  I  had  a 
snug  little  mortar-bed  made  up  in  each  eye,  before  I  reached 
London  again.  On  the  parade  grounds  an  immense  square 
was  formed  by  guards  stationed  along  the  lines  and  walled  in 
by  spectators.  At  the  upper  end  of  it,  where  the  Marquis 
and  his  staff  took  up  their  position,  long  lines  of  carriages, 
with  their  horses  taken  out,  were  drawn  up  two  deep,  and 
crowded  with  anxious  spectators.  The  review  was  what  I 
suppose  most  reviews  are.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  charg- 
ing about  of  the  flying  artillery — much  letting  off  of  big  guns, 
.and  great  rattling  of  small  ones.  Now  they  would  rush  across 
the  plain  as  if  flying  at  or  from  an  enemy— suddenly  halt — 
unliniber  their  cannon,  and  commence  a  roar  that  shook  the 
earth,  and  filled  the  atmosphere  with  smoke  that  veiled  their 
future  operations.  Then  we  would  again  hear  the  deafening 
clatter  of  their  pieces,  as  they  once  more  charged  back ;  whilst 
advancing,  retiring,  wheeling,  and  firing  constituted  the  evolu- 
tions of  the  masses  of  infantry.  Then  they  all  wheeled  into 
line,  and  the  Marquis,  followed  by  his  staff,  rode  up  to  them 
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af  half  speed  without  his  hat.  And  then  they  once  more 
wheeled  into  platoons — the  Marquis  retired  to  his  former 
position,  and  platoon  after  platoon  marched  by  him,  with  co- 
lors flying  and  bands  playing,  till  they  had  all  passed,  when 
the  square  was  broken  up — horses  were  put  to  the  carriages, 
and  the  general  scramble  to  get  back  commenced.  The  uni- 
form of  the  flying  artillery  is  magnificent — with  their  huge 
bear  skin  caps,  and  the  breasts  of  their  blue  coats  blazing 
with  gold  lace.  The  regular  artillery  also  has  a  blue  uniform, 
but  is  much  less  handsome.  The  English  make  splendid 
looking  soldiers.  Their  uniforms  jit  them — their  arms  are 
brightly  burnished— and  the  scarlet  coats,  white  pants,  and  gren- 
adier caps  of  the  guards  make  a  splendid  show.  The  standing 
army  of  Great  Britain  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men, 
but  only  thirty  thousand  of  these  are  stationed  at  home,  the 
remainder  being  scattered  among  the  colonies.  In  addition  to 
these,  some  four  thousand  policemen  are  stationed  in  the  city 
of  London  alone.  The  pay  of  the  infantry  of  the  line  is  about 
that  of  our  own,  but  the  guards  and  the  cavalry  receive  nearly 
double  as  much,  although  the  guards  have  little  else  to  do  but 
prance  around  with  the  Queen  on  state  occasions.  The  pay 
of  a  colonel  of  infantry  is  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  whilst 
an  ofiicer  of  the  same  rank  in  the  cavalry  receives  five  thou- 
sand five  hundred. 

In  returning  to  London,  I  stopped  at  the  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital for  old  sailors.  The  first  building  was  the  palace  of  Charles 
the  Second,  another  was  built  on  the  opposite  side  of  tho 
court  exactly  corresponding  with  it,  but  both  of  them  being 
found  inadequate  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pensioners,  two 
more  splendid  buildings  were  ordered  to  be  built,  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, by  William  and  Mary.  Those 
built  by  Sir  Christopher  have  fine  domes  and  handsome  Corin- 
thian fronts,  and  I  think  afibrd  as  magnificent  specimens  of 
architecture,  as  I  have  seen  in  England.  There  are  now  in 
the  institution  nearly  three  thousand  pensioners,  besides  a 
large  school  for  the  sons  of  sailors,  having  a  full-rigged  ship 
attached,  where  the  boys  are  thoroughly  educated  for  their 
profession,  but  they  are  not  compelled  to  follow  it.  I  went 
through  several  of  the  dormitories,  one  of  which  was  formerly 
the  ball-room  of  the  palace,  having  in  it  the  window  through 
which  Charles  escaped  when  hotly  pursued  by  the  troopers  of 
Cromwell.  That  air  of  exceeding  cleanliness  which  usually 
distinguishes    a    well-disciplined    man-of-war    pervaded   the 
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whole  establishment,  and  I  was  delighted  with  the  snngness 
and  comfort  of  the  little  state-rooms  belonging  to  each  man. 
A  clean  bed.  walls  decorated  with  colored  nautical  engravings, 
and  different  articles  of  household  use,  all  very  neat,  give 
these  little  apartments  something  of  the  look  of  "  home," 
which  must  have  been  very  grateful  to  these  houseless  old 
tars.  A  uniform  of  long  blue  coats  and  flag  caps  is  worn  by 
the  pensioners,  nearly  all  of  whom  bore  about  them  some  of 
the  distinguishing  traits  of  old  sea-dogs.  The  low,  bulky  sta- 
ture, the  rolling  gait,  and  weather-beaten  countenance  belong- 
ed to  nearly  all.  They  receive,  in  addition  to  their  board  and 
clothes,  one  shilling  a  week  as  •'  tobacco  money."  Many  of 
them  had  lost  a  leg  or  arm,  but  they  all  seemed  happy  and 
contented  as  they  lazily  basked  themselves  in  the  sun,  or 
gathered  in  little  groups  in  the  smoking-rooms.  It  was  a 
beautiful  evidence  of  English  charity  towards  those  who  had 
faithfully  served  their  country,  that  these  poor  worn-out  old 
veterans,  after  lives  of  hardship  and  danger,  should,  in  their 
helpless  old  age,  he  lodged  in  the  palaces  of  kings.  But  how 
different  is  the  national  and  individual  character  of  the  Eng- 
lish !  Pride  prompts  them  to  sustain  the  first,  in  order  to 
present  a  fair  appearance  abroad,  but  being  without  such  an 
incentive  in  their  social  intercourse,  the  native  meanness  of 
the  man  will  display  itself  in  his  petty  economy  and  narrow- 
minded  selfishness. 

There  is  another  hospital  for  old  soldiers  at  Chelsea.  The 
same  splendor  of  architecture  does  not  distinguish  the  build- 
ings, nor  the  same  neatness  and  comfort  mark  the  accommo- 
dations of  the  men  ;  but  still  they  are  well  lodged  and  appear 
to  be  well  cared  for.  Here  there  are  some  five  hundred  pen- 
sioners, with  a  large  school  attached  for  the  education  of  their 
sons  and  those  of  other  needy  soldiers.  In  walking  through 
the  sick  wards,  and  marking  the  suffering  that  many  of  them 
endured  from  old  wounds  and  former  hardships,  I  could  but 
think  how  poorly  even  the  protection  thus  afforded  them  com- 
pensated for  the  sufferings  of  their  youth.  They  fought  the 
battles — they  braved  the  terrors  of  the  iron  hail  of  cannon, 
and  the  leaden  sleet  of  musketry — they  met  unflinchingly  the 
edge  of  the  sabre  and  the  bayonet's  point — they  bled  and 
many  died  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  name  might  be 
sounded  with  praise  and  gratitude  from  one  end  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  other.  Places,  pensions,  titles,  and  magnificent 
presents  are  showered  upon  him ;  but  whilst  monuments  are 
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erected  to  him.  and  the  whole  nation  unite  in  eulogizing  his 
name,  the  poor  soldier,  who  really  gained  the  battle,  is  consi- 
dered fortunate  if  he  finds  an  obscure  resting-place  in  Chel- 
sea hospital.  His  wounds  are  uncared  for — his  services  are 
forgotten,  whilst  a  nation  unite  in  doing  homage  to  his  for- 
tunate commander.  But  thus  it  is,  that  fate  seems  to  delight 
in  showering  upon  lucky  individuals  the  benefits  derived  from 
the  labours  of  the  multitude. 

M. 


LETTER  LXIY. 

London,  1849. 
Although  the  name  of  England  is  associated  with  all 
that  is  great  in  war,  in  science,  and  literature — though 
we  have  been  taught  from  our  youth  to  admire  her  heroes,  to 
respect  her  men  of  science,  and  to  love  her  poets,  yet  it  only 
requires  a  little  social  intercourse  with  her  beer-drinking  in- 
habitants to  dispel  all  that  veneration  in  which  schoolboy  as- 
sociations have  clothed  her.  The  moment  our  feet  touch  Bri- 
tish soil  we  stand  "  redeemed,  regenerated,  and  disenthralled  " 
from  all  those  prejudices  which  history  has  produced  in  her 
favor.  And  we  do  not  so  much  wonder  that  a  nation,  which 
has  produced  men  of  such  eminence  in  every  field  of  distinc- 
tion, should  be  so  destitute  of  attractive  qualities,  as  we  are 
amazed  that  genius  should  ever  have  taken  up  his  dwelling 
place  in  such  dense  masses  of  human  flesh,  or  that  magnanim- 
ity should  have  been  coupled  with  such  meanness. 

It  is  most  difficult  for  Americans,  who  do  not  visit  England, 
to  obtain  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  English  character.  For 
we  as  a  nation  have  too  long  regarded  her  with  that  sort  of 
awful  respect  which  a  grown-up  schoolboy  entertains  for  the 
pedagogue  of  his  youth.  We  do  not  realize  the  change  in  our 
positions ;  we  forget  that  from  being  the  dependent  colony  we 
have  grown  into  the  successful  rival  of  Great  Britain ;  and  we 
still  retain  for  her  that  sort  of  awe  with  which  the  fine  young 
man  quakes  at  the  recollection  of  the  tyrannies  he  endured  at 
school.  England's  tyranny  drove  us  into  rebellion,  and  she 
hates  us,  because  she  first  wronged  and  then  failed  to  subdue 
us.  'Tis  human  nature  to  seek  some  excuse  for  the  injury 
done  to  a  friend,  in  bitterly  reviling  him.  This  is  the  feeling 
that  gives  to   Englishmen  so  keen  a  relish  for  every  slander 
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that  is  published  of  our  country.  It  is  to  cater  to  this  morbid 
appetite  that  such  tourists  as  Trollope  and  Dickens  make  their 
books.  But  if  America  were  half  so  contemptible  as  those 
hired  scribblers  would  make  her  appear,  their  books  would  no 
longer  sell,  because  they  treated  of  an  unworthy  object.  It 
was  England's  jealousy  of  our  growing  greatness,  that  origin- 
ally excited  her  animosity,  and  it  is  her  half  consciousness  of 
our  superiority  which  keeps  it  alive. 

If  a  scientific  analysis  could  be  made  of  an  Englishman 
(I  mean  the  English  gentry  and  nobility),  I  think  he  would 
be  found  to  consist  of  three  parts  roast  beef,  two  parts  arro- 
gant selfishness,  one  part  cloth  and  stiff  cambric,  three  parts 
hatred  of  Americans,  with  just  beer  enough  to  make  the  latter 
ingredient  particularly  active.  lUiberality  is  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  his  mind.  Shrouded  in  fogs  that  eternal- 
ly hang  over  his  little  island,  he  seems  ignorant  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  world  beyond,  and  imagines  Great  Britain  to  be 
the  universe.  His  views  are  as  contracted  as  the  limits  of  his 
country  are  narrow.  He  knows  not  hospitality  even  by  name. 
He  has  no  kindly  warmings  of  the  heart  toward  strangers ; 
but  I  suppose  consoles  himself  with  the  thought  of  practising 
upon  scriptural  precepts,  for  he  always  "takes  them  in."  How 
different  from  the  kind-hearted  Scotchman  and  noble-hearted 
Irishman. 

But  although  he  is  encased  in  selfishness,  as  impenetrable 
as  the  hide  of  an  alligator,  yet,  like  that  animal,  he  is  vulnera- 
ble about  the  abdominal  regions.  Through  his  belly  you  can 
reach  his  heart.  His  dinner  is  not  only  the  event  of  the  day, 
but  the  great  object  of  his  life.  He  thinks,  he  talks,  he  dreams 
about  his  dinner.  He  loves  to  descant  upon  favorite  dishes, 
and  estimates  the  agreeability  of  every  city,  tavern,  and  man, 
by  the  style  of  dinners  they  give.  Before  the  curling  vapors 
of  ox-tail  soup  his  native  coldness  melts,  all  "  the  milk  of  hu- 
man kindness  in  his  nature  begins  to  flow,  and  under  the  hea- 
venly influence  of  roast  beef  and  potatoes,  his  heart  expands 
like  a  wet  sponge.  He  soon  eats  and  drinks  himself  into  a 
state  of  stupidity,  and,  like  a  huge  boa-constrictor,  remains  tor- 
pid during  digestion.  I  have  heard  it  suggested  by  physicians 
that  the  description  of  a  man's  food  exerted  a  wonderful  influ- 
ence over  his  character.  And  I  account  for  the  innate  stolidity 
and  sluggishness  of  an  Englishman  by  the  quantities  of  stall- 
fed  beef  he  devours,  and  the  only  vivifying  effect  produced  by 
16 
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his  huge  potations  of  porter,  is  to  make  him  snore  with  won- 
derful animation  when  he  falls  asleep  over  his  beef 

An  Englishman  is  notoriously  the  most  impolite  man  in 
the  world.  If  his  rudeness  proceeded  from  good-natured  ig- 
norance— if  his  rough  manner  covered  a  good  heart — I  could 
forgive  it,  but  he  never  fails  to  cringe  "  where  thrift  follows 
fawning."  He  retails  his  politeness  as  he  does  his  beer,  at  so 
much  a  penny,  and  always  takes  good  care  that  you  do  not  re- 
ceive more  than  you  pay  for.  Yet  if  you  condescend  to  toss 
him  a  few  extra  shillings,  you  are  as  much  flooded  by  his  obse- 
quious attentions  as  you  would  be  if  the  bung  had  burst  from 
the  beer-barrel.  But  really  I  think  great  allowances  should 
be  made  for  an  Englishman  not  hein g  a,  gentle?nan^  for  no  man 
can  be  perfectly  a  gentleman  even  when  he  tries  to  be,  without 
some  refinement  and  an  innate  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others, 
but  of  these  an  Englishman  is  as  innocent  as  of  any  other 
high-toned  generous  quality. 

Every  nation  has  some  grand  master  passion — some  great 
moving  principle.     America   is   ruled   by   patriotism.     The 
French  will  do  anything  for  enjoyment.     But  the  omnipotent 
shilling  is  the  great  moving  principle  of  the  English.     Under 
its  magic  influence,  insolent  arrogance  sinks  into  servility,  mo- 
rose silence  melts   into  loquacity,  haughty   reserve  becomes 
communicative,  and  the  snarling  bull-dog  is  changed  into  the 
fawning  spaniel.     England  is  a  stupendous  show-house.    Here 
you  may  see  any  thing  ^'  for  a  compensation" — from  the  palace 
of  a  nobleman  to  the  five-legged  pig.    The  idea  of  a  man  whose 
income  is  half  a  million  of  dollars  a  year,  permitting  visitors  to 
pay  to  visit  his  grounds,  as  if  he  kept  a  a  menagerie  !     It  is 
like  charging  a  benighted  traveller  a  "  quarter  "  for  his  horse- 
feed  when  he  stops  at  your  house  in  the  country.     The  apology 
for  this  is,  that  it  is  a  remuneration  to  the  servants  for  this 
extra  service.     But  if  an  American  gentleman  had  grounds 
worthy  of  being  thus  visited,  he  would  remunerate  the  servants 
from  his  own  purse,  although  he  might  not  have  an  income  of 
half  a  million.     The  English  are  a  nation  of  waiters.     The 
manners  of  all  are  those  of  a  waiter,  from  the  Lords  in  waiting 
on  the  Queen,  down  to  "  John,"  who  has  his  position  in  the 
cofi^ee-room — all  being  insolent  to  those  beneath  and  servile  to 
those  above  them.     None  of  them  are  too  proud  to  be  bribed. 
The  Lord  takes  "  a  place,"  and  "  John"  takes  a  shilling.     They 
make  money  the  valuation  of  every  thing,  whether  it  be  time 
or  a  box  of  herrings.     If  a  man  fights  w^Ujthey  pay  him.     If 
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he  speaks  well,  they  pay  him.  But  indeed,  men  in  England 
both  speak  and  j&ght  more  for  money  than  for  fame,  and  are 
always  anxious  to  exchange  either  mind  or  blood  for  gold. 
"What  have  they  given  to  Wellington  ?  What  did  they  give  to 
Marlborough  ?  Or  what  did  both  Marlborough  and  Welling- 
ton most  desire  but  gold?  Gold  is  the  Englishman's  idol. 
With  it,  you  can  do  any  thing  ;  without  it,  you  can  do  nothing  ! 
I  was  amazed  to  witness  the  abject  servility  with  which  English- 
men would  receive  a  shilling,  when  men  in  the  same  position 
in  America  would  have  been  insulted  at  its  being  offered.  If 
you  fee  them,  they  can't  do  too  much,  if  you  fail  to  do  so,  they 
can't  do  too  little.  At  first  I  felt  a  delicacy  in  offering  money 
to  genteel-looking  men  for  answering  a  question,  or  doing  some 
other  service  as  trifling,  but  I  soon  discovered  that  if  I  wished 
a  civil  answer,  it  was  always  safest  to  accompany  my  question 
with  that  insinuating  piece  of  money  called  a  shilling. 

There  is  no  nation  so  entirely  the  slaves  of  public  opinion 
as  the  English.  Individuals  have  no  opinions  of  their  own. 
They  are  afraid  to  dress,  to  speak,  or  even  to  think  differently 
from  other  people.  And  the  apprehension  of  doing  something 
which  the  world  would  call  "  vulgar  ^^  is  a  spectral  fear  which 
haunts  an  Englishman  like  his  shadow.  He  affects  a  ridicu- 
lous costume,  for  fear  he  might  be  mistaken  for  "  a  swell,"  and 
in  his  bob-tailed  coat,  tight  pants,  and  thick-soled  shoes,  he 
prefers  resembling  in  figure  a  certain  well-known  bird  in 
America,  called  '-  fly-up-the-creek,"  to  being  taken  for  a  "  par- 
venue."  He  assumes  the  bullying  manners  of  a  prize-fighter, 
apprehending  that  a  little  politeness  would  appear  like  the 
obsequiousness  of  a  shopman.  No  man  feels  so  little  secure 
of  his  position  in  society,  or  takes  so  much  trouble  to  main- 
tain it.  He  is  afraid  to  engage  in  active  employment,  for  oc- 
cupation smacks  of  "  the  shop."  Though  he  makes  pleasure 
the  business  of  his  life,  he  is  afraid  to  enjoy  himself,  because 
gayety  might  be  construed  into  boisterous  vulgarity;  all  exer- 
tion of  mind  or  body  is  prohibited  as  ungentle?nanly^  and  the 
only  thing  which  he  can  engage  in,  which  is  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  every  body's  notions  of  what  a  gentleman  ought  to 
do,  is  to  eat — and  in  his  efforts  to  be  what  is  excessively  gen- 
teel, he  has  reduced  his  existence  to  that  of  an  oyster.  The 
oyster  sucks  salt  water,  and  his  shell  is  '-the  world."  An  En- 
glishman eats  beef  and  drinks  porter,  and  imagines  England 
is  the  universe. 

The  prominent  peculiarities  of  an  Englishman's  manners  is 
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insolence.  He  is  surly  by  nature — but  is  always  insolent  with 
the  vain  hope  of  imposing  upon  others  the  belief  that  he  was 
"  born  to  command,"  and  flatters  himself  that  strangers  will 
mistake  the  arrogance  of  an  upstart  for  the  bearing  of  real 
nobility.  He  delights  to  give  himself  consequence  by  finding 
fault,  and  makes  it  a  general  rule  never  to  be  satisfied  with 
any  thing  out  of  England,  and  with  little  in  it.  He  has  car- 
ried his  bad  humor  and  his  roast  beef  into  every  capital  of 
Europe,  and  one  is  as  naturally  associated  with  an  English- 
man as  the  other — and  in  England  he  has  so  accustomed  those 
to  his  complaints,  who  are  compelled  to  submit  to  his  caprices, 
that  a  stranger  is  neglected  as  a  nobody^  who  is  not  eternally 
expressing  his  dissatisfaction  with  every  thing  done  for  him. 
A  man  must  "blow  up  "  the  waiters  daily,  and  the  whole  con- 
cern once  a  week,  to  command  any  thing  like  respect  in  an 
English  hotel.  Even  in  the  largest  transactions,  the  English- 
man counts  pennies  as  carefully  as  if  the  golden  treasures  of 
California  were  represented  by  this  paltry  coin.  And  though 
his  whole  existence  is  a  protracted  lounge,  he  refuses  to  give 
a  half  penny  to  a  beggar  for  fear  of  encouraging  idleness.  Al- 
though the  "gentleman"  makes  it  the  struggle  of  his  life  to 
exclude  the  mob  from  what  he  considers  his  'peculiar  enjoy- 
ments— though  every  species  of  amusement  is  avoided  as  if 
pestilential,  in  which  "  the  people  "  can  indulge — although  the 
opinions  of  the  masses  are  proscribed  as  radical  and  vulgar — 
yet  the  Duke  cordially  unites  with  the  shopman  in  hating 
beggars  and  Americans.  This  is  a  luxury  in  which  the  high 
and  the  low  indulge  in  common.  They  all  consider  it  a  crime 
"worthy  of  the  house  of  correction  to  be  poor.  And  they  all 
hate  Americans  with  that  intensity  which  people  only  expe- 
rience for  those  whom  they  would  fain  injure,  but  dare  not. 

Decidedly,  the  features  of  an  Englishman's  costume  are 
his  hat  and  his  shirt  collar.  One  is  as  smooth  and  polished 
as  his  manner  toward  a  man  who  can  do  him  a  favor  ;  but  the 
other  is  as  turgid  and  unbending  as  his  address  to  a  stranger 
from  whom  he  expects  nothing.  And  a  fellow  will  often  use 
gum-arabic  water  in  his  efforts  to  slick  up  the  first  when  time 
has  commenced  its  ravages  upon  its  nap,  and  will  indulge  in 
a  superfluous  length  and  stiffness  of  the  last  to  conceal  the  ab- 
sence of  a  less  ostentatious  garment,  called  a  shirt. 

In  a  sleek  hat  and  stiff  shirt  collar,  an  Englishman  always 
feels  dressed.  His  short  coat,  his  square  but  short-waisted 
vest,  rough  gray  pants,  and  thick  shoes,  are  regarded  as  minor 
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considerations  in  his  toilette.  And  to  see  a  stuffy  English- 
man, with  his  little  short-tailed  coat — his  vest  reaching  little 
below  his  arm-pits — his  neck  buried  in  the  ample  folds  of  a 
white  cravat,  and  his  ears  resting  uneasily  upon  his  shirt  col- 
lar— one  is  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  Frenchman's  carica- 
ture of  a  dandy  frog,  except  that  we  would  suppose  the  Eng- 
lishman had  cast  the  tail  of  his  tadpole  state  in  a  beer  barrel 
instead  of  a  quagmire,  he  looks  so  especially  rosy  about  the 
gills. 

Grout  is  the  natural  propensity  of  the  English,  and  no  one 
could  wonder  that  it  is  so  who  has  seen  them  eat.  But  so  far 
from  their  avoiding  this  terrible  disease,  they  cherish  it  like 
their  pedigree,  as  being  the  next  most  valuable  evidence  of 
their  high  descent ;  and  those  whose  pedigrees,  unfortunately, 
cannot  be  traced  very  far  back,  without  running  into  a  green 
grocer's  or  chandler's  shop,  court  the  gout  as  the  ostensible 
indication  of  aristocracy.  It  is  highly  amusing  to  witness  the 
exultation  of  a  low-born  Englishman  chuckling  over  the  inci- 
pient symptoms  of  this  disease,  as  it  is  usually  regarded  as 
the  result  of  "  high  living" — and  to  hear  him  boasting  of 
"  coming"  from  a  "  gouty  family"  is  an  irresistible  proof  of 
noble  blood.  M. 


LETTER  LXV. 

London,  1819. 
Our  sweethearts  at  home  need  have  no  jealous  fears  of 
English  charms,  as  we  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  see  a 
pretty  woman  since  we  have  been  in  the  island.  They  are  all 
very  fine,  healthy-looking  young  women,  with  particularly 
fresh  complexions,  in  which  the  colors  of  the  peony  and  the 
snow-ball  are  much  more  frequently  blended  than  the  more 
poetic  tints  of  "  the  lily  and  the  rose."  Any  body  but  a 
poet  would  discover  in  their  mouths,  which  are  very  large, 
much  more  resemblance  to  a  cleft  heet  than  a  "  cleft  pomegra- 
nate." But  they  are  all  blessed  with  exceedingly  fine  teeth, 
and,  to  do  them  justice,  I  never  saw  young  damsels  make 
better  use  of  them.  I  am  not  myself  a  "fair  drinker  nor  a 
good  trencherman,"  but  I  have  been  lucky  in  witnessing  some 
of  Uncle  Nathan's  performances  in  the  eating  line,  and  feel 
confident  that  the  venerable  gentleman  would  blush  to  see 
how  very  far  his  own  capacities  were  surpassed  by  these  fair 
16* 
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feeders.  They  eat  and  drink  to  an  extent  somewhat  amazing 
to  any  American,  but  more  especially  so  to  a  delicate  young 
gentleman  lately  recovered  from  ''the  chills." 

English  ladies  are  masculine  in  both  their  appearance  and 
manners.  They  lack  that  exquisite  delicacy  of  form  and  fea- 
ture, that  refinement  of  manner  and  winning  dependence  upon 
our  sex,  which  make  our  American  women  so  supereminently 
fascinating.  Their  features  are  large  and  their  complexions 
are  coarse,  for  the  roses,  which  the  poets  of  England  have 
discovered  in  them,  but  too  often  degenerate  into  "  blossoms." 
Their  feet  and  hands  are  very  large,  and  have  none  of  those 
tiny  proportions  so  charming  in  our  American  women.  An 
American  cannot  properly  appreciate  how  bewitching  it  is  to 
see  a  little  foot  peeping  from  beneath  a  petticoat,  or  to  have  a 
soft  white  hand  of  fairy  form  confidingly  placed  in  his,  until 
he  has  examined  the  feet  and  seen  the  hands  of  English  wo- 
men. They  are  certainly  very  good  hands  and  feet  to  eat  and 
to  walk  with,  but  they  are  much  better  adapted  to  these  ori- 
ginal uses,  prescribed  by  nature,  than  for  any  of  the  Platonic 
accompaniments  of  an  innocent  flirtation.  They  are  destitute 
of  all  that  little  prettiness  calculated  to  excite  the  imagina- 
tion and  inspire  the  romantic  portion  of  the  grand  passion. 

Heaven  knows  I  do  not  intend  to  insinuate  that  they  are 
not  the  most  exemplary  of  wives,  and,  even  if  I  did,  the  dense 
population  of  England,  and  their  own  acknowledged  skill  in 
puddings,  would  contradict  my  assertion,  but  the  English  are 
the  last  women  in  the  world  calculated  to  fascinate  in  a  flirta- 
tion, which  is  the  refined  extract  of  love.  I  would  as  soon 
think  of  flirting  with  a  great  lubberly  boy,  at  that  interesting 
period  of  his  adolescence  when  he  assumes  the  down  and  the 
squawk  of  a  gosling,  as  with  one  of  these  fair  damsels,  with 
hands  and  feet  like  men.  A  pretty  little  hand  is  as  indispen- 
sable in  a  flirtation  as  a  hand  to  a  clock — the  thing  can't  go 
on  without  it. 

Cold  and  reserved  by  nature,  that  awful  sense  of  etiquette, 
and  that  apprehension  of  departing  from  the  prescribed 
routine,  which  I  have  before  remarked  in  the  men,  makes 
them  painfully  proper.  And  to  see  them  at  the  opera  ranged 
in  stately  rovv^s — all  curls  and  propriety — they  look  more  like 
a  large  collection  of  prim  statues  of  prudery  than  gay  young 
damsels,  who  come  to  the  theatre  to  enjoy  themselves.  Their 
conversation  seems  mechanical — their  applause  is  unfelt — and 
all  their  movements  seem  regulated  by  a  nice  regard  for  the 
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order  of  the  formal  hedges  of  curls  through  which  they  peep. 
In  their  efforts  to  assume  the  sentimental  they  succeed  always 
in  looking  very  stupid,  and  by  their  giggling  answers  and  ab- 
sent looks,  clearly  show  that  their  minds  are  neither  with  the 
opera  nor  their  beaux,  but  lost  in  those  labyrinths  of  stiff 
curls,  of  which  all  are  so  vain.  It  is  considered  unbecoming 
for  them  to  express  or  even  to  have  an  opinion  of  their  own, 
and  they  innocently  look  to  "  Mamma"  for  an  answer  to  the 
simplest  question.  They  talk — they  dance — and  think  by 
note.  Their  minds  are  even  more  cramped  by  the  maternal 
authority  than  their  bodies  are  by  stays — and  they  are  afraid 
to  look,  much  less  to  talk,  before  first  consulting  "  Mamma" 
as  to  the  propriety  of  so  doing.  They  are  but  highly  orna- 
mented pawns  upon  a  huge  chess-board,  with  which  manoeu- 
vering  mothers  play  for  the  great  stake  of  the  game — an 
"  establishment" — and  when  moved  by  skilful  players  they 
are  really  very  wonderful  pieces  of  mechanism. 

Stout,  silent,  and  inanimate,  they  look  like  well  gotten  up 
wax  figures,  that  would  appear  much  better  under  a  glass 
case,  a  considerable  distance  off,  than  when  seated  with  you 
upon  a  sofa  '•  by  the  light  of  a  chandelier."  They  seem  made 
to  be  looked  at  in  a  large  theatre  without  an  opera  glass ;  for 
there  they  present  a  bold,  dashing  appearance,  which  shows 
itself  to  be  coarseness  when  you  come  nearer  to  them.  But 
they  are  such  wax  figures  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  paste 
upon  them  the  placard  of  ''hands  off;"  as  most  men  would 
feel  as  little  disposition  to  touch  them  as  they  would  to  handle 
a  large  piece  of  ice  in  December.  M. 


LETTER  LXVI. 

London,  1849. 
After  dodging  about  the  Park,  watching  at  corners,  and 
hunting  the  opera  houses  for  the  last  two  weeks,  I  have  at 
last  been  gratified  by  a  sight  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  By 
the  by,  'tis  somewhat  singular  that  we  democratic  Americans 
should  all  feel  such  intense  curiosity  to  get  a  peep  at  royal 
personages.  Our  institutions  ought  to  convince  us  that  they 
are  no  better  or  more  remarkable  than  ourselves  ;  but  every 
man  does  not  practise  his  own  preaching,  and  I  believe  the 
earliest  desire  of  almost  all  Americans,  upon  arriving  in  Lon- 
don, is  to  see  the  Queen. 
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I  was  surprised  to  discover  that  this  curiosity  should  so 
generally  extend  to  the  Londoners  themselveSj  with  whom  one 
would  imagine  that  the  Queen  had  long  since  ceased  to  be  a 
"  novelty?'^  But  although  an  effort  is  made  to  keep  her  move- 
ments as  secret  as  possible,  it  is  generally  discovered  when  she 
intends  visiting  any  place  of  amusement,  by  the  unusual 
number  of  policemen  stationed  along  the  streets  through  which 
she  must  pass,  and  a  crowd  never  fails  to  line  the  road,  and 
assemble  about  the  door  of  the  theatre.  We  were  told  the 
Queen  was  at  her  Majesty's  Theatre,  but  being  disappointed 
there,  we  went  to  the  Italian  Opera  House,  and  there  found 
herself  and  Prince  Albert  with  a  large  party. 

Love  and  porter  have  done  their  work  upon  the  person  of 
the  Queen,  as  they  must  do  upon  all  that  is  feminine  in  Eng- 
land— and  the  women,  as  they  advance  in  years  and  matri- 
mony, grow  thin  or  stout  as  the  effects  of  the  one  or  the  other 
predominate.  The  singularly  regular  features  of  the  Queen 
have  become  rather  sharp,  her  neck  looks  scrawny,  and  a  malt 
liquor  flush  pervades  her  whole  countenance.  And  yet, 
though  she  has  lost  that  plumpness  of  person  and  beauty  of 
feature  that  she  once  possessed,  her  face  is  a  very  pleasing 
one.  I  am  not  usually  an  observer  of  dress,  at  least  of  the 
material,  but  I  attempted  to  burthen  my  memory  with  that  of 
the  Queen,  hoping  to  amuse,  by  the  description  of  it,  my  lady 
friends  in  Louisville.  She  wore  what,  I  thought,  was  a  rather' 
large  wreath  of  scarlet  flowers.  Her  dress  was  of  rich  white 
satin,  with  something  very  thin  and  gauze-like  over  it,  also 
white.  The  sleeves  of  the  satin  dress  were  short,  but  she  had 
long  sleeves  of  the  thin  material,  which  did  not  wholly  conceal 
her  arms.  As  to  the  name  of  this  same  gossamer  article,  I 
must  trust  to  the  more  experienced  knowledge  of  the  lady 
who  reads  this,  since  I  am  compelled  to  confess  my  utter  ig- 
norance of  any  thing  pertaining  to  a  lady's  toilette,  except 
satin  and  silk.  She  wore  a  broad  white  satin  ribbon  around 
her  waist,  and  was  armed  with  a  monster  bouquet,  about  the 
size  and  very  much  the  shape  of  an  Arkansas  maul.  She  did 
not  appear  enthusiastically  to  enjoy  the  music,  although  both 
she  and  the  Prince  often  kept  time  with  their  royal  heads  to 
some  favorite  air,  and  once  she  slightly  tapped  her  gloved 
fingers  together,  but  suddenly  ceased,  as  if  struck  with  the 
impropriety  of  being  guilty  of  any  thing  so  plebeian  as  ap- 
plauding. 

The  royal  consort  sat  by  her  side — one  of  the  best-looking, 
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dumpling-faced  fellows  one  could  meet  with  any  where.  His 
features  are  regular,  and  what  one  might  csill  pretty ^  but  they 
lack  character  and  expression. 

His  Royal  Highness  was  enveloped  in  profound  silence 
and  the  broad  green  ribbon  of  "  the  garter," — and  did  not 
once  raise  his  eyes  from  the  stage.  He  appeared  oppressed 
by  the  heavy  responsibility  resting  upon  him,  as  husband  in 
ordinary  to  the  Queen.  And  from  his  very  subdued  appear- 
ance, his  slightly  bald  head,  and  resigned  air,  every  body 
would,  by  general  acclamation,  have  selected  him  as  the  most 
hen-pecked  and  overlovecl  husband  in  the  kingdom. 

The  fact  is,  the  Queen  has  some  ridiculously  old-fashipned 
notions,  with  regard  to  the  duties  of  a  husband,  and  keeps 
hers  tied  to  her  apron-string  so  constantly,  as  to  be  much 
more  flattering  than  agreeable  to  the  Prince.  Indeed,  'tis 
more  than  suspected,  that  there  is  a  strong  dash  of  tyranny 
in  her  disposition ;  and  that  if  the  royal  prerogative  could  be 
stretched  now,  as  it  was  of  old,  she  would  soon  rival  her  cor- 
pulent predecessor,  Henry  the  Eighth.  But  as  the  taste  of 
her  subjects  has  somewhat  changed  with  regard  to  the  royal 
amusement  of  cutting  off  heads,  she  is  compelled  to  confine 
herself  to  arbitrary  power  in  that  worst  of  all  absolute  despot- 
isms— familiarly  known  as  petticoat  government.  She  seems 
to  think  that,  as  the  Parliament  pay  Prince  Albert  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  officiate  as  husband 
to  their  Queen,  it  is  her  duty  as  the  Executive  head  of  the 
government  to  see  that  he  makes  a  good  one.  And  no  one 
who  observes  the  number  of  ponies  provided  in  the  royal 
stables  for  the  younger  members  of  the  royal  family,  can 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  English  nation  have  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  Prince  Albert's  manner  of  performing  his 
duties.  The  Queen  rarely  loses  sight  of  him,  except  on  pub- 
lic occasions,  and  when  he  does  get  out.^  she  never  fails  to  honor 
him  with  the  attendance  of  some  officer  in  her  pay  and  confi- 
dence. The  Prince  submits  with  a  sigh,  and  is  nevertheless 
growing  fat  in  the  service. 

And  although  he  is  losing  his  hair,  and  has  long  since  lost 
his  liberty,  still  he  has  many  reasons  to  be  pleased  with  his 
position.  In  addition  to  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  voted  him  by  Parliament,  he  yearly  receives  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  more  as  Eanger  of  Parks,  Governor  of 
Castles,  and  from  other  sinecure  offices  that  have  been  given 
him  by  the  Queen. 
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Many  people  think  that  delicacy  requires,  that  the  English 
people  should  give  Prince  Albert  some  ostensible  mode  of  oc- 
cupation. But  they  forget  that  he  is  already  Lord  Inspector 
General  of  the  Royal  Baby  Jumpers,  that  he  occupies  the 
honorable  and  important  position  of  President  of  the  Grand 
Council  of  Nursery  Maids,  and  that  there  is  not  a  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Humane  Society,  an  Agricultural  Fair,  or  a  meet- 
ing for  any  innocently  charitable  or  benevolent  purposes,  at 
which  his  Royal  Highness  does  not  preside.  Besides  all  these 
highly  responsible  duties,  he  canters  about  at  parades,  rides 
in  state  with  the  Queen,  and,  armed  with  a  silver  trowel,  lays 
the  corner-stone  of  all  the  public  buildings  that  are  erected. 
And  Ihen — and — but  I  can  t  go  on  ;  really  I  think  no  man 
earns  his  money  more  dearly  than  the  Prince,  and  that  his 
various  and  important  services  justly  entitle  him  to  the  grati- 
tude of  the  country.  M. 


THE    END. 
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M\\  f  nul. 

LIFE  OF  JEAN  PA  UL  FREDERIQ 
RICHTER. 

Compiled  from  various  Sources.  Together  ivith  his  Autobiography. 
Translated  by  Eliza  Buckminster  Lee,  Translator  of  "  Walt 
and  VaW     l2mo.     $1  25. 

"  The  admirers  of  Jean  Paul — and  that  is  but  another  phrase  for  the  literary  world — will  be 
gladdened  to  learn  that  an  authentic  life  of  the  great  German  poet  has  made  its  appearance 
from  the  American  press.  The  book  before  us  is  not  merely  a  translation  ;  and  the  accom- 
plished author  has  a  right  to  claim  a  higher  title  for  her  work.  She  has  not  only  given  us  a 
translation  of  Richter's  own  biography,  but  has  compiled  and  woven  together,  from  Spazier^ 
the  Author's  correspondence,  and  other  sources,  a  work  in  which  her  taste  and  judgment  in 
selection  are  only  equalled  by  the  patient  industry  and  artistic  skill  with  which  she  has  arranged, 
blended,  and  elaborated  the  material  at  her  comma.nd.^'— Savannah  Sta7\ 
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MODERN  LITERATURE  AND 
LITERAR  Y  MEN 

Being  a  Second    Gallery  of  Literary  Pootraits.      Reprinted  en- 
tire from  the  London  Edition.     i2mo.     $1,  ^    **, 

"  He  wields  a  powerful  pen,  and  his  style  has  a  sway  and  a  swing  which  are  always  exciting 
and  often  magnificent.  The  reader  is  caught  up  with  an  intense  enthusiasm  and  hurried  along 
in  spite  of  himself,  till  the  Author  pleases  to  let  him  down.  There  is  a  rugged  strength  of  man- 
ner, a  bold  beauty  of  imagery,  and  honest  fearlessness  of  opinion,  which  mark  the  Author  a 
man  of  genius,  and  leave  a  decided  impression  of  some  sort.  In  the  main,  we  approve  hia 
criticisms  :  he  comes  nearer  to  a  just  award  than  usual.  Especially  of  the  poets,  there  is  a  keen 
and  subtle  appreciation.  He  generally  strikes  a  key  note  with  which  all  sober  readers  will  har- 
monize, though  it  differs  often  widely  from  the  popular  opinion.  He  dares,  too,  to  say  what  he 
thinks,  and  deals  out  some  home  truths  well  worth  the  study  of  thinking  men  "  —Home 
Journal. 
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